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Ocean Marine Cover 
Plays Vital Role In 
U. S. Foreign Trade 


Non-War Risk Insurance Increas- 
ingly Essential as Our Com- 
merce Expands 


WIDE RANGE OF PROTECTION 


Nearly All Raw or Manufactured 
Commodities May Be Insured 
in Underwriting Markets 


By Joun W. Morrow 


Marine Secretary, 
Home Insurance Co. 





War risk insurance on ocean cargo 
shipments has played a large part in 
our commerce during the past few 
years, and most everyone is familiar 
with the fact that unlimited facilities 
were made available in the American 
marine insurance market to shippers, 
thus permitting a continuation of trade 
with countries not dominated by the 
Axis’ nations. 

The intent of this article is not to 
deal with war risk, but to review casu- 
ally the rather broad subject of ocean 
marine insurance on cargo, which is 
likewise pertinent to goods transported 
in the main by means of ocean carriers, 
the transportation by land carrier to 
the loading port being considered usual 
and incidental to the ocean carriage. We 
all know that various modes of trans- 
portation are continuous—the one sup- 
plementing the other and without one 
the other would be stalemated. Like- 
wise, without insurance, principally ocean 
marine, our international commerce 
would be almost non-existent. Ocean 
Marine insurance is most essential in 
world trade. Without the assurance of 
some form of indemnity in the event 
of loss, would the prudent merchant 
tisk his goods for either monetary re- 
turn or other consideration? 


A Sustaining Force to Trade 


It makes little difference what the 
terms of sale may be, the possessor will 
exact the assurance that in event of loss 
he will be indemnified and this indem- 
nity takes the form of insurance. In 
other words, insurance is the bond that 
in the event there is loss or damage 
to goods from specified perils resulting 
in loss to the owner such loss will be 
made good, Insurance is to trade what 
advertising is to business—the propell- 
ing power, as well as a sustaining force. 

1 commodities, either in the raw or 
manufactured state, are insurable, that 
1s to say, all goods and merchandise of 
lawful nature. We must qualify this 
Point because there are some goods 
Prohibited by international agreement or 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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The Indians Write to 
the King 


When William Penn left Pennsylvania for England in 1701, a 
letter was sent to the King of England. It was probably written 
for them by Logan, but it was signed by six Indian chiefs. Quoting 
their opinion:— — 


“Understanding that our loving and good friend and brother 
William Penn is to our great grief and trouble of all the Indians 
of these parts, obliged to go back for England to speak with the 
great King and his Sachems about his government, (we) can do 
no less than acknowledge that he has been not only always just but 
very kind to us as well as our ancient Kings and Sachems deceased, 
and careful to keep a good correspondence with us, not suffering 
us to receive any wrong from any of the people under his govern- 
ment, giving us, as is well known, his house for our home at all 
times . . . besides what he has paid for our lands, which no Gov- 
ernor ever did before him, and we hope and desire that the great 
King of the English will he good and kind to him and his children, 
and grant that they may always govern these parts, and then we 
shal] have confidence that we and our children and people will be 
well used.” 


1644-1944 — WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Underwriting Problems 
During 1944 Reflect 
Wartime Experience 


Expected Post-War Flying Raises 
Question of Restrictions; 
Growing War Losses 


REMOVAL OF WAR CLAUSES 
Pension Trusts Continue in Large 
Volume With Increased Rat- 
ings and Rejections 


By Wiiuram H. Daas 
Vice President, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company 





Life insurance, like war production, 
did most.of its worrying and planning 
before 1944. The current year saw the 
working out of the plans and methods 
previously developed. Also, like our 
friends in industry, “reconversion” and 
post-war planning began to figure in 
our thoughts. 

With very minor exceptions, the com- 
panies continued to use war clauses 
previously adopted. 

The underwriting of those about to 
enter the armed forces and those de- 
ferred and discharged went along rea- 
sonably smoothly as outlined a year ago. 

Some demand continued for fuli cov- 
erage by civilians going abroad, but the 
volume has not been large and isn’t 
increasing appreciably. 

Trend in Pension Trusts 

Pension Trust business has continued 
in large volume and experience is prov- 
ing that ratings and rejections on this 
business are much greater than on 
business selected and written individu- 
ally by the field forces. Many companies 
that are specializing in pension business 
will stow very much higher rejection 
ratios. This is not too serious, from the 
field man’s standpoint, because many 
home offices issue annuity or retirement 
forms, with little or no mortality ele- 
ment, to the uninsurables, and these 
give the agent a reasonable compen- 
sation. 

War losses have of course increased, 
and the totals show materially higher 
each month. The aggregate for all com- 
panies. will involve many millions © but 
apparently no company will be so hard 
hit as to bring about any real impair- 
ment. Preliminary mortality figures 
would indicate moderate increases in 
most companies and for the business as 
a whole, due largely to war losses. 

Detailed studies of war losses show 
fairly heavy increases in combat deaths 
but decreased totals of a non-war 
nature in camps, etc. Training deaths 
are down too. War deaths of civilians 
have never been heavy or important 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE INSURANCE 
PARTICIPATING 


Ordinary Life © 
10 Year Endowment Retirement Income at Age 55 
15 Year Endowment Retirement Income at Age 60 
20 Year Endowment Retirement Income at Age 65 
Endowment at Age 65 Educational Endowment 


LIMITS 
$1,000 to $100,000 depending upon age and plan 


STANDARD and SUB-STANDARD INCOME DISABILITY and DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


RESERVE 


3% AMERICAN MEN'S TABLE 


INTEREST 


3% GUARANTEED SETTLEMENT OPTIONS AND ACCUMULATED DIVIDENDS 
(Now Paying 3!/,%) 


* We invite you to participate in our "Victory Campaign" —Call—Write— Phone. 


CONNECTICUT OFFICE 129 CHURCH STREET, 














Executive Personnel of Veterans Bureau 


Under Administrator Brigadier General Frank T. Hines Are 52,000 


Employes; 


$125 Billions on October 1; Careers of Officials 


The insurance service of the Veterans 
\dministration, head of the Veterans 
\dministration being Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines, has been called “the 
largest insurance organization in the 
world,” and it will keep on growing until 
the end of the war in which this coun- 
try is engaged. 

In the armed forces at the present 
time are 12,000,000 men, and more than 
1,500,000 men have returned to civilian 
life. The Veterans Administration has re- 
sponsibilities to these men and their de- 
pendents which will continue for 
ades. Policies issued to service men up 

October 31, 1944, were for approxi- 
mately $125,000,000,000 of life insurance. 
Applications received up to October 31 
had reached 16,500,000 in number. For 
this insurance the soldiers and _ sailors 
nad paid premtums of — $1,341,400,000. 
Claims amounting to $729,393,000 are be- 
ing paid. 

At this point it is interesting to make 
a comparison with the Government’s life 
insurance coverage during the first 
World War. During the actual period 
of that conflict approximately 4,500,000 
applications were made which resulted 
in $40,000,000,000 of life insurance having 
been issued. Total premiums collected 
for War Risk insurance in World War 
I were approximately $454,000,000 while 
the total losses incurred were in excess 
of $2% billions, the difference being re- 
quired to be appropriated from public 
funds by Congress. 

Responsibilities of Veterans Adminis- 
tration 

The insurance service is, of course, but 
one of many divisions of the organiza- 


dec- 


Washington Press Photo Bureau 
A. D. HILLER 

Executive Assistant to 
Administrator 


tion as Veterans Administration admin- 
isters all laws relative to the relief of, 
and other benefits provided by law, for 
former members of the military and 
naval forces, with the exception of em- 
ployment. In brief, it is responsible for 
extending relief to veterans and to de- 
pendents of deceased veterans of all 
wars, and to veterans and dependents of 
deceased veterans who served in the 
Government military and naval estab- 
lishments during time of peace as pro- 
vided for in the various acts of Con- 
gress. These laws include, in addition to 
compensation, pensions, vocational re- 
habilitation and education, the guarantee 
of loans for purchase or construction of 
homes, farms and business property; re- 
adjustment allowance for veterans who 
are unemployed, Government insurance, 
military and naval insurance, death 
benefits, adjusted compensation, emer- 
gency and other officers’ retirement pay, 
soldiers and sailors civil relief and physi- 
cal examinations, hospital and out-pa- 
tient treatment or domiciliary care. 


Has 52,000 Employes 


Working for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration are 52,000 persons of whom 6,000 
are in Washington at the Central 
offices and 6,000 are in New York in the 
Insurance Branch office. Throughout the 
United States, with 40,000 employes, are 
field stations. These include hospitals, 
regional offices, area offices for adjudi- 
cation of claims and two supply depots. 

Because of the tremendous amount of 
National Service Life Insurance issued, 
and being issued, and the millions of 
persons insured, The Eastern Under- 
writer is printing in this article the 
careers of some of the leading officials 
of Veterans Administration. The back- 

eround of each qualifies them for their 


posts. A number had experience in the 


HAROLD W. BREINING 
Assistant Administrator Finance 
and Insurance 


Administrator 


BRIG.-GEN. HINES 


old War Risk Insurance Bureau. At 
least two of them had had private insur- 
ance experience. 
Brigadier General Hines 

Brigadier General Frank T. 
administrator of the Veterans 
tration, is a graduate of Utah Agricul- 
tural College where he became a cap- 
tain of the artillery cadet corps. At the 
age of 18 he joined a battery of the First 
Utah Artillery and sailed for the Philip- 
pines where he participated in engage- 


FRANK T, 


Hines, 
Adminis- 


COL. GEORGE E, IJAMS 
Assistant Administrator Medical and 
Domiciliary Care 


National Service Life Insurance Outstanding Reached 


ments before the _ fortifications of 
Manila and in the Philippines insurrec- 
tion. 

After the war in the Philippines he 
passed examinations for the regular 
Army and in 1901 was appointed a sec- 
ond lieutenant of Coast Artillery. He 
was graduated from the Coast Artillery 
School, took advanced studies, and wrote 
a book, “The Service of Coast Artillery,” 
which became a guide and text book. 
Given a leave of absence from the Army 
he became a technical adviser on coast 
defense for the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 
a time. 

Abroad when war broke out in Europe 
in 1914 he started home to join his 
corps, but was intercepted with instruc- 
tions to report to the American Am- 
bassador in Rome and took charge of 
the embarkation of American citizens 
en route to this country. He charted 
and fitted out ships which edahded the 
return to this country of more than 
3,100 American citizens. 

In January, 1918, with the rank of 
colonel he was made chief of the em- 
barkation service of the War Depart- 
ment and was responsible for the de- 
velopment of an organization which 

carried 2,000,000 soldiers. safely to 
Paces: In April, 1918, as a brigadier 
general he accompanied Secretary of 
War Baker abroad, and appeared before 
the Interallied Transport Council in 
London and in France in connection 
with transportation matters. In 1919 he 
negotiated the Reading-Hines agree- 
ment covering settlement for transporta- 
tion services as well as negotiating simi- 
lar agreements with France. For his 
services in World War I, he received the 
Distinguished Service Medal of the 
Armv and the Navy Cross from the 
United States, and was decorated by 


MAJOR OMAR W. CLARK 
Assistant Administrator Pensions, Corn- 
pensation and Vocational Rehabilitation 
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several foreign governments. Following 
this he was promoted from the rank of 
captain in the regular army to that of 
brigadier general. 

President Harding appointed him di- 
rector of the Veterans Bureau in 1923. 
That Bureau had been organized to 
bring adequate relief to World War vet- 
erans and their dependents. The Veter- 
ans Administration (to be an independ: 
ent establishment under the President) 
was created July 21, 1930, and Genera! 
Hines became its administrator. The 
act authorized the President to consol:- 
date and coordinate under a single con- 


trol all Federal agencies dealing wit 
veterans’ matters. The order consoli- 
dated the Bureau of Pensions, U. S. 


Veterans Bureau and National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. The pres- 
tige of General Hines with Congress ha; 
always been so high that the Congress 
looks with approval upon his recommen- 
dations. 
Col. George E. Ijams 

Col. George E. Ijams, assistant admin- 
istrator in charge of medical and domi- 
ciliary care, construction and_ supplies, 
was an insurance man in Baltimore, his 


native city, before the first World War. 
\t 18 he had enlisted in the Maryland 
National Guard, and in the Mexican 
border affair he served as a sergeant. 


In 1917 he entered the reserve officers 
training camp at Fort Myer, Va., and 
was commissioned a captain of infantry. 

Because of his insurance experience 
he was assigned to the organization of 


Major Willard D. Straight who had 
charge of the overseas War Risk Insur- 
ance detachment. On the transport go- 


ing to France he prepared the procedure 
which was the basis of instructions 
issued to all insurance officers attached 
to combat divisions. Arriving in France 
he was assigned as insurance officer, 
Kirst Division, and wrote more than 
$200,000,000 insurance. Much of his 
work was done while under fire. 

Later, he was transferred to the staff 
of Brig. General Charles G. Dawes 
where he created organizations for Gen- 
eral Dawes in Portugal, Spain, North 
\frica, Italy, Switzerland and England. 
In January, 1919, he was assigned as sec- 
tion representative, Second Service 
Corps, district of Paris, where he had 
administration charge of more than 6,000 
troops. 

Returning to the U. S. he was _ pro- 
moted from major to lieutenant-colonel. 
In 1921 he was sent abroad to negotiate 
reciprocal agreements with our former 
allies for care of disabled veterans and 
to work out with those governments 
plans for delivery of benefit checks to 
American veterans. residing abroad. 
During the early part of his post-war 
service he had connection with practi- 
cally every activity of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. 

When the Veterans Bureau was au- 
thorized by Congress he prepared de- 
tailed plans for the decentralization of 
the work of that Bureau for field offices 
and became responsible for all field ac- 
tivities. 

Upon passage by Congress of the bill 


authorizing the consolidation of Pen- 
sions Bureau, U. S. Veterans Bureau, 
National Home for Disabled Veterans, 


President Hoover appointed Ijams direc- 
tor of the Veterans Bureau for the last 
year of its existence. When the physi- 
cal consolidation took place he became 
assistant administrator with jurisdiction 


over the medical and hospital, national 
homes, instruction and supply services. 
He is also a member of the Federal 


Board of Hospitalization. 


Major Omar W. Clark 


Major Omar W. Clark, assistant ad- 
ministrator in charge of .pensions, com- 
pensation and vocational rehabilitation, 


was in the banking business in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, before World War I. He 
quit that field to enlist in the infantry 
and was assigned to the 29th Division. 
\rmy life was not entirely new to Major 
Clark as he had served from 1905 to 
1912 in the first regiment of infantry, 
Ohio National Guard. 

He was soon put on detached service 
and sent to the Third Officers’ Training 
camp at Camp McClelland, Ala. Upon 
completing his course as a candidate he 


was commissioned a captain of infantry 


and assigned to the 3lst Division at 
Camp Wheeler, Ga. He served with 
troops in France for ten months, and 
was discharged in August, 1919. 

In June, 1920, Clark was appointed dis- 
trict officer in charge of vocational 
Indiana and Kentucky. 
he was appointed assist- 


training in Ohio, 
In June, 


1923, 


Washington Press-Photo Bureau 


HORACE L. McCOY 


Director of Insurance Service 


ant director and placed i in charge of vo- 

cational rehabilitation in the old U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau, forerunner of the 
present Veterans Administration. In 
May of 1924 he organized the Adjusted 
Compensation Division of the Bureau 
and supervised the issuance of the firsi 
2,000,000 adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates. The following year he was placed 
in charge of the coordination service. 

In July, 1930, Major Clark was ap- 
pointed assistant administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration in charge of 
compensation and pensions, to which vo- 


cational rehabilitation was soon added. 
He continues to direct this combined 
service. 

Major Clark was born at Midland 
City, Ohio, December 31, 7 


Harold W. Breining 

Harold W. Breining, assistant admin- 
istrator, finance and insurance, is a for- 
mer insurance man. Born in Brooklyn, 
he became a law clerk and then went 
with Crum & Forster, New York, a lead- 
ing insurance organization which man- 
ages a number of fire insurance com- 
panies, including the United States Fire. 
He was with Crum & Forster from 1910 
to 1917, most“of his experience there 
having been with the cashiers’ division 
although he also had some experience in 
underwriting. He was regarded by the 
organization as an unusually able and 
efficient young man. 

Mr. Breining entered the Army in 
August, 1917, and in October of that 
year, when the War Risk Insurance Act 
was passed, he was detailed to Wash- 
ington in connection with the insurance 
work of the Army. In December, 1917, 
he went overseas as a part of the orig- 
inal War Risk Insurance group in order 
to handle life insurance for those in the 
Army and Navy who were already in 
England and France. In writing insur- 
ance he spent considerable time at the 
front lines and other forward areas. In 
March, 1919, he returned to this country 
and was discharged as a first lieutenant. 
Becoming a special expert for the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance in Wash- 
ington after his return he was later 
named assistant director of the Bureau 
—in 1920. In 1921 he became assistant 
director of the then U. S. Veterans Bu- 
reau and in 1931 was appointed assistant 
administrator of veterans affairs. Later. 
he became assistant administrator of 
the Veterans Administration. 

Adelbert D. Hiller 

Adelbert D. Hiller, executive assistant 

to administrator of veterans affairs, was 








born in Brooklyn and is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Prior to the war he was assistant editor 
of the American Journal of Public 
Health. 

In October, 1917, he entered the U. S. 
Army and was advanced from sergeant 
to second lieutenant. Upon discharge 
from the Army he immediately became 
associated with the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, and was assigned to statis- 
tical work in its medical activities under 
the direction of the U. S. Health Serv- 
ice. Two months later he was commis- 
sioned as an associate statistician with 
the rank of past assistant surgeon. 

In 1921 he was transferred to the Vet- 
erans Bureau upon its organization as 
special expert in charge of medical sta- 
tistics, later serving as chief of statistics 
and costs divisions, as assistant to the 
director of the Veterans Bureau. His 
appointment to present post followed. 


Major Edward E. Odom 


Major Edward E. Odom, solicitor for 
the Veterans Administration, is respon- 
sible for all interpretations of laws, 
legal decisions and rulings which play 
such an important part in the operation 
of this gigantic organization. 

3efore coming with the Veterans Ad- 





DR. CHARLES M. GRIFFITH 
Medical Director 


ministration Major Odom had a wide ex- 
perience in both military and _ legal 
affairs. He was born on a farm near 
Montrose, Mo., on February 6, 1886, and 
was raised as a farm boy, fitting his 
work in the public schools of the dis- 
trict in with the endless tasks that are 
necessary on the farm. After completing 
public school Major Odom moved to 
Denver where he worked his way 
through the University of Denver, get- 


ting his A.B. degree in 1911, and an 
M.A. in 1912, 
Service in the Colorado National 


Guard gave him a military background 
and he volunteered for officers’ training 
camp on April 9, 1917. He was’ accepted 
and ordered to the second officers’ train- 
ing camp at Fort Sheridan, Ill. Upon 
completion of the camp he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant and ordered 
immediately overseas. 

He completed courses in the Army 
Specialist “school and was ordered for 
duty with troops, taking part in six en- 
gagements. 

Upon discharge from the Army in 
September, 1919, Major Odom returned 
to teaching and the study of law in 
Denver. He was graduated in law in 
1920. In that same year he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the regular 
army, but transferred to the reserve 
corps in about a month. In this service 
he was advanced to the grade of major 
in 1930. 

In 1920 he was appointed as training 
officer in the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in charge of work in 
the states of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 








and New Mexico. He later became lea] 
advisor and legal member of the Bozrd 
of Appeals. 

In 1926 he was transferred to the cen- 
tral office of the Veterans Bureau. Here 
as a member of the general counse|’s 
staff he organized the guardianship Serv- 
ice and assisted in organizing the War 
Risk litigation procedure. 

He was appointed assistant solicitor 
of the Veterans Administration in 1°36 
and Solicitor in 1939. He has two sins 
and a daughter. Both his sons and |iis 
son-in-law entered service in the ariied 
forces in this war. One son who was 
an army pilot is now reported missin¢ 
in the European theatre. 

Robert L. Jarnegan 

Robert L. Jarnegan, chairman of 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals of the Vect- 
erans Administration since June, 1937, 
is a lawyer who served overseas in the 
first World War. An Indiana man and 
a graduate of the University of Illinois 
College of Law he was admitted to the 
Illinois bar and practiced until he en- 
listed in the Marine Corps in May, 1917. 
He served in France for fifteen mionths 
and was an officer when he left the sery- 
ice. He returned to practice of law in 
Illinois, became an assistant state’s at- 
torney and in October, 1921, entered the 
Veterans Bureau. His assignment in thie 
field service included duties with respect 
to rehabilitation and supervision as a 
subdistrict manager and regional mana- 
ger. 

Since coming to the central office in 
1927 he has served as chief of the in- 
vestigation office, chief of the division 
of Appeals, assistant solicitor in charge 
of appellate agency and as vice chair- 
man and chairman of the Administra- 
tion’s Board of Appeals. 

Dr. C. M. Griffith 


Dr. C. M. Griffith, medical director, is 
a graduate of University of Tennessee 
and practiced medicine in that, his na- 
tive state, until the World War I. He 
saw service overseas as a_ regimental 
surgeon. Returning to the U. S. he was 
reassigned to the base hospital at Camp 
Taylor, Ky. 

Resigning from the Army he was com- 
missioned to the U. S. Public Health 
Service and assigned to duty at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., as operating surgeon. After 
other hospital service he was assigned 
to Washington in 1924 for coordinating 
and standardizing hospitals in accord- 
ance with standards of American Col- 
lege of General Medical and Surgical! 
Services. Next, he became medical di- 
rector of the Veterans Bureau and later 
was made the Veterans Administration 
medical director. 

Horace L. McCoy 

Horace L. McCoy, director of insur- 
ance, was born in Oregon; became a 
lawyer; has degrees from University of 
Washington and University of Oregon. 
In first World War he was a lieu- 
tenant and most of the period of 
his service was as a War Risk Insur- 
ance officer at Camp Lee, Washington. 

He entered the service of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education at 
Seattle in September, 1919. He became 
chief of rehabilitation for district em 
bracing Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
for a number of years. 

Transferred: to Washington, Mr. Mc 
Coy was made executive officer of re 
habilitation division in the central offic: 
Later, he became chief of the compensa 
tion and rehabilitation division an 
served as executive officer of the ad 
judication service for two years prior 
to his present assignment as director 0 
insurance. 

Some Other Officers 

Among other officials of Veterans Ad 
ministration are these: Vice chairman 
Board of Appeals, William B. Stacom 
director of dependents’ claims servic: 
ei J. Hinton; director of veterans claim: 
service, George E. Brown; director ©! 
vocational rehabilitation and educatio” 


H. V. Stirling; director of finance. 
Maurice Collins; director nation 
homes service, Col. Carl. L. Neves; « 


rector sunply service, R. C. Kidd; dire 
tor construction service, Col. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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HIGH IDEALS 
IN 
ACTION 


Individuals and organizations alike must have high ideals 


and abide by them—to reach foremost places in communal life. 


High standards of value and service continue 
to be the most firm foundation stones upon 


which worthy enterprise may be built. 


Life insurance men and women have been adhering to these 
’ 
high purposes for many years, and they have been rewarded with 


the personal endorsement of millions of policyholders. 


Not only in the tranquil days of peace, but 
also during the stress of war emergencies, Life 
Insurance meets four-square its great respon- 
sibility—the safeguarding of our homes and 


families. 


That is service! That is value! 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A vee ae life insurance company 


Home Office Newark, New Jersey 
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ARTHUR M. 


COLLENS — 


President of Phoenix Mutual Life Has Active Role In Civic and Social Welfare 


Life of Hartford; A Park Commissioner, Director in two Hospitals; President 


of Hotchkiss School’s Board of Trustees and Trustee of Mt. Holyoke College 


In no large city of the country do 
members of the insurance business take 
a greater interest in the civic and social 
welfare of their communities or have a 
deeper sense of their responsibilities 
and the necessity of meeting them than 

Hartford, Conn., home of 
insurance companies. They 
a group who as good citizens 


they do in 
so many 
constitute 
are outstanding 

An example of how Hartford execu- 
tives participate in civic and social wel- 
this character is seen in 
the career of Arthur M. Collens, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual Life. A 
member of the Hartford Board of Park 
Commissioners, a director or trustee in 
two hospitals, and of the Connecticut 
Institute for the Blind, and the Gov- 
ernmental Research Institute of Hart- 
ford: chairman of the first Community 
Chest campaign which Hartford con- 
ducted, he has long given freely of his 
time and well as making 
available his knowledge of finance and 
organization in many channels. In the 
world of education he is president of 
the board of trustees of Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn., and a_ trustee 
of Mt. Holyoke College. In finance and 
insurance he is a director in two banks 
and a director in companies in the 
National Fire Insurance Co. group of 
companies. 


fare work of 


energy, as 


Ancestrv 
has been in this 
John Collens 


Collens family 
since 1636 when 
came from England to Boston. His son 
John” later settled in Guilford, Conn. 
John Collens, III, married Anne Leete, 
daughter of the first Governor of the 
United Colonies—New Haven and Hart- 
ford. The father of Arthur M. Collens 
was Charles Terry Collens, who was a 
Congregational clergyman and pastor of 
the Plymouth Church of Cleveland. The 
Rev. Charles Terry Collens’ mother, by 
the wav, was Mary Terry, daughter of 
Eliphalet Terry, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire from 1835 to 1849, who made 
the famous trip by sleigh from New 
England to New York after the great 
New York City conflagration in order 
to carry the information to the mer- 
and other property owners who 
were insured by the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Co., that they would receive 
100 cents on the dollar under their 
policies, 

At the time of the death of the Rev. 
Charles Terry Collens Arthur M. was 
three. The widow had been left with a 
family of four small children, three of 
whom were sons. As the estate was 
negligible it was necessary for her to 
provide for the family. Her main am- 
bition was that these sons should go 
to Yale, which was her husband’s alma 
mater. A woman of determined charac- 
ter and unflaggiag energy, undeterred 
by necessity of making sacrifices, the 
her children her principal 
consideration, she thought she had lit- 
erary ability by which she could support 
the family. And so she became a writer. 
Her serial stories ran for vears 
in such publications as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Harper’s Magazine: In ob- 
taining ideas and material for her 
serials, and to be with her while 
in college, she lived in a number of cities 


including Yonkers, N. Y., Hartford, 


The 


country 


chants 


interests oft 


some 


sons 


By CLarENCcE AXMAN 


President Arthur M. Collens, Phoenix Mutual Life 


3oston and New Haven. The family 
went abroad and for two years lived in 
Germany. 

When two of the brothers became old 
enough to go to Yale, Mrs. Collens made 
New Haven her home and Arthur M. 
was graduated from Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, before entering the 
university. Both of his brothers, by the 
way, became prominent. Clarence Ly- 
man Collens, who was graduated at the 
head of his class in Yale, winning many 
scholastic honors, is now president of 
the Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
of Cleveland, and during the last war 
was chairman of the Electrical War 
Board. He also won a McGraw medal 
for achievement in the electrical indus- 
try. The other brother, Charles, became 
a famous architect. Some of his out- 
standing architecture is seen in build- 
ings at Williams College, Vassar Col- 
lege, Mt. Holyoke College, Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, the Cloisters and the 
Riverside (Fosdick) Church, New York. 
After leaving Hillhouse High School 
Arthur M. Collens was given a partial 
scholarship at Hotchkiss School, Ldke- 
ville, Conn., and was there for a year. 


Graduates From Yale; Enters Invest- 
ment Field 

From Hotchkiss Mr. Collens entered 
Yale, where he majored in economics. 
One of the professors under whom he 
studied was Irving Fisher. Many of his 
classmates went into law, and one of 
them became a newspaper publisher— 
the much-discussed Col. R. R. McCor- 
mick of the Chicago Tribune. In New 
Haven Mr. Collens became one of the 
editors of the Yale News. He played 
on the university tennis team and on 
his class hockey team. 

Graduating from Yale Mr. Collens en- 
tered the investment field in New York, 
and after a few years became associated 
with Ladd & Wood, which is now Wood, 


Walker & Co. While with Ladd & Wood 
he made an unusually fine impression 
upon the customers. His conception of 
investment was high; he demonstrated 
that he had fine powers of logic and 
reason; he was frank in discussion and 
had strong convictions. 


Among those with whom he came into 
contact were some representatives of 
Hartford insurance companies. Three of 
those companies decided to join in the 
opening of an investment bureau in 
Hartford of their own which would act 
in an advisory capacity with the execu- 
tive committees of their companies; 
make recommendations for the invest- 
ment portfolio relative to what securi- 
ties should be purchased, what sold, and 
when, and have similar duties. These 
companies were the Phoenix Mutual, 
Phoenix Fire and Connecticut Mutual. 
President of the Phoenix Mutual at 
the time was John Marshall Holcombe; 
of the Phoenix Fire, Edward Miligan; 
of the Connecticut Mutual, Henry 
Robinson. 


Joins Phoenix Mutual 


Choice of the companies for manager 
of the investment bureau was Mr. Col- 
lens. He proved an unusually able ex- 
ecutive, and in 1923 was offered the 
position of financial vice president of 
the Phoenix Mutual, which he accepted. 
Spencer Trask Mitchell succeeded him 
as manager of the investment bureau. 
In 1926 Mr. Collens was elected vice 
president of the Phoenix Mutual; and 
in 1935 was elected president. 

Mr. Collens had not been in Hartford 
long before he began to take active 
interest in the civic and welfare life of 
the city, and in a short time he had 
made a strong and unusually favorable 
impression upon the citfzens interested 
in those phases of a large city’s life. He 
early appreciated his obligations in this 
direction and has not begrudged devot- 


ing so large a part of his time in these 
energies. He began to go on hospital 
and civic boards. He played a leading 
part in organizing the first Hartford 
Community Chest, becoming its cam- 
paign manager. He was elected its 
president in 1926. He became a vice 
president of the Hartford Board of 
Health. At the present time he is a 
member of the Park Board Commission. 


Hartford’s Park Commission 


Hartford has done well by its citizens 
and their children in the matter of 
parks. The city is pretty well surrounded 
by a ring of parks, some of which are 
of unusual beauty. In the heart of the 
city is Bushnell Park, which has many 
historic associations and on which the 
State Capitol fronts. In addition to the 
seven large*parks under the jurisdiction 
of the Park Commissioners are many 
neighborhood playgrounds. Unlike mu- 
nicipal bodies in some cities the Park 
Board of Hartford selects its own mem- 
bers to fill vacancies. Term of a com- 
missioner is ten years and they are not 
eligible for reappointment. President of 
the Park Board is Newton C. Brainard 
of Case, Lockwood & Brainard, printers, 
who is a brother of Morgan B. Brainard, 
president of Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies. 

Mr. Collens was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Hartford Board of Health 
and he is a former Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan District and Water Board 
of Hartford: and of the Meadows De- 
velopment Commission, The Meadows 
Development Commission was originated 
with the idea of protecting the meadows 
on the north and the south of the city 
from floods and developing them. The 
board developed the planning for dyk- 
ing the South Meadows which work was 
later carried out by the city engineer. 

The Metropolitan District and Water 
Board covers the district of Hartford 
and surrounding communities. It is in 
charge of water and sewers and has 
developed the reservoir system in Hart- 
ford. Appointment on this ‘board is by 
the Governor. , 


Governmental Research Institute 


The Governmental Research Institute, 
Inc., of Hartford, which has its policies 
directed by a board of representative 
citizens and is financed by voluntary 
contributions from business firms and 
individuals, and of which Mr. Collens 
is a director, is based upon the premise 
that most public officials want to give 
honest, efficient, economical government ; 
that unnecessary or wasteful expendi- 
ture of public funds is contrary to the 
best interests of our social and eco- 
nomic well being; that constructive 
criticism is an effective aid to good 
government. The Institute, which is not 
interested in partisan politics or in 
muckraking, is a fact-finding and re- 
search and constructive analysis body 
concerned with the results of legislative, 
administrative and fiscal policies and 
with efficiency in dealing with adminis- 
trative policies. It also attempts to bring 
the experience and best practices of 
other cities into relationship with those 
of Hartford, and aids willing public offi- 
cials to do a befter job. 

On recommendations of the Institute 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Ware you have been doing your part in 
insuring our country’s future, and earning the 
gratitude of us all, you have also earned certain 
rights and privileges in civilian life. It’s impor- 
tant that you know all about them when you 
hang up your uniform and ask yourself, “Where 
do I go from here?” 

4We have a free 24-page booklet called “In- 
formation for Demobilized Veterans,” which 
contains answers to most of the questions 
you men are asking today. We know, because 
many hundreds of you have been writing us, 
from your homes, from hospitals, and from 
A. P.O. and Fleet P.O. addresses on all the 
fighting fronts. 

The table of contents at the right is based 
on the information we've had to get to answer 
your letters — and it’s available for the asking, 
to all men in active service as well as to those 


who have been honorably discharged. 


Appearing currently in national magazines 





We offer it as our small contribution to help 
you get squared away in civilian life. Send 
for your copy of “Information for Demobilized 
Veterans” today. A penny postal will bring it 
to you free of charge, along with a good-looking, 
tugged envelope to keep your discharge certif- 
icate and your service papers fresh and clean. 





A WORD TO ALL CIVILIANS 


More than a million and a half men have already 
been mustered out of the armed forces of the U. S. 
since Pearl Harbor. Look for, and respect, the 
lapel button that is the emblem of an honorable 
discharge . . . and of a job well done. 














“INFORMATION FOR DEMOBILIZED VETERANS" 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Highlights of the “G. I. Bill of Rights”— 
How to continue your education, what loans are 


guaranteed, unemployment benefits and other 
provisions for veterans. 


Your National Service Life Insurance — 
How to keep it in force, how to reinstate it, how 
to convert it, with rates and illustrations. 


What to do about — 
Mustering-out pay, hospitalization, vocational 
training, pension privileges, getting a job. 





George Willard Smith, President 








Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 


Connecticut State Insurance 


Insurance Department of the 


The 


State of Connecticut, one of the first 


bodies to be_ estab- 
States, 
year. 


regulatory 
United 
eightieth 


state 


lished in the has now 


entered its 
of the lead- 
United 
Department has a 
Nor 


is there any state where there is more 
confidence in the institution of insur- 
ance on the part of the general public. 
It is only natural, therefore, that the 
Insurance Department should be one of 
the largest of Connecticut’s governmen- 
tal branches. Licensed to do business 
in the state are more than 536 insur- 
ance companies, 6,786 agents and 499 
brokers. Assets of the companies under 
the jurisdiction of the department total 
$39 billions. 
There have 


In Connecticut are some 


ing insurance companies of the 
no State 


keener sense of its responsibilities. 


States and 


been fourteen Commis- 
sioners before Col. W. Ellery Allyn, 
present incumbent, the first being Ben- 
jamin Noyes of New Haven, who served 
from 1865, when the law was passed 
creating the office of Insurance Commis- 
sioner, to 1871. The department has had 
several different homes and now is lo- 
cated in the State Office Building. 


Beginnings of Insurance in Connecticut 


Although the Insurance 
er’s office was created in 1865, the be- 
ginnings of insurance in Connecticut 
date back to 1794 when two men, known 
to posterity as Sanford and Wadsworth, 
opened an office in Hartford for the 
purpose of insuring houses, furniture, 
merchandise, etc. against fire. They 
acted for what they called the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, though there 
was then no such chartered institution. 
They signed their policies for them- 
selves alone, or for a small number of 
persons for whom they acted as agents. 
Marine insurance soon sprang up in 
Hartford and other parts of Connecticut 
and was carried on by different com- 
binations, varying with the courage and 
resources of the assurers. Most of the 
vessels sailed between New London and 
the West Indies. For the round trip, the 
gross premiums ran up to 10, 12, 15 
and 16 percent, and in some cases even 
higher, according to the character of 
the voyage. Rebates were frequently al- 
lowed if the vessel either touched only 
at or avoided certain ports and returned 
safely. For the premium, the assureds 
usually gave their notes, payable out of 
the profits or at the close of the ven- 
ture. The first Connecticut stock insur- 
ance company to be organized was the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company in 
1810, to be followed nine years later by 
the Aetna Insurance Company. 

While the first Insurance Commis- 
sioner took office in 1865, the Insur- 
ance Department was not established 
on a broad scale until 1871. The law of 
1865 only gave the Commissioner super- 
vision of companies organized in other 
states doing business in this state. It 
was not until July 27, 1871, that an act 
was approved extending the Commis- 
sioner’s supervision to cover companies 
organized in Connecticut. 


Commission- 


Chicago and Boston Fires 


Noyes, the first Commis- 
sioner, was succeeded in 1871 by Dr. 
George S. Miller of Hartford, who 
served until 1874. His first year in office 
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Hartford 


Top Personnel of Connecticut Department 














The top personnel of the Connecticut Insurance Department is shown above 
in a picture taken in Commissioner Allyn’s office. Those in the group follow: 

Seated, L. to R.: Russell O. Hooker, actuary; Deputy Commissioner George 
Goodwin; Commissioner Allyn; Fiske H. Ventres, Commissioner’s executive secre- 


tary; Doris M. Beers, chief of valuation. 


Standing, L. to R.: Hartwell L. Hall, associate actuary; Edward T. Garvin, 
investment supervisor and liquidating agent; Edward L. Ravich, assistant chief 
examiner; Samuel C. Pickett, assistant actuary; Frank F. Wagner, supervisor of 
the elalaes and complaints division; Joseph T, Geoghegan, senior examiner. 

Not present when picture was taken were Fred A. Horton, chief examiner, 
and Joseph Maurice, supervisor of licenses. 


made memorable by the Chicago 
fire, which caused a loss of about $140,- 
000,000, of which about $92,000,000 was 
covered by insurance in 256 companies, 
American and foreign, and of the $92,- 
000,000, Commissioner Miller thought it 
safe to say that 65% would be paid. 
That disaster bore heavily on the fire 
insurance companies of Connecticut, 
whose share in the loss was a little 
over $11,000,000. 

In the second year of Commissioner 
Miller’s term the Boston fire came, en- 
tailing a total loss of. about $80,000,000, 
the insurance on which was $56,483,000. 
The Connecticut companies did their 
full duty in the crisis. Commissioner 
Miller said: “The promptness with which 
all the Connecticut companies involved 
announced their readiness to pay losses 
in full and amply protect their policy- 
holders at whatever sacrifice had no 
small effect in restoring confidence and 
preventing a panic in the insurance 
world.” Incidentally, the actuary of the 
department at this time was the late 
John M. Holcombe, who later became 
president of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Some Early Commissioners 

John W. Stedman of Norwich was 
the third Commissioner, serving from 
1874 to 1880. He was succeeded by John 
W. Brooks of Torrington, who held the 
office until 1883. The fifth Commis- 
sioner was Ephraim Williams of Ston- 
ington, serving from 1883 to 1886, to be 
succeeded by Orsamus Roman Fyler of 
Torrington, who had a long tenure of 
office, extending from 1886 to 1893. For 
several years after Mr. Fyler left the 
Insurance Commissioner’s office he was 
chairman of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, later By rams Railroad 
Commissioner. John S S. Seymour of Nor- 
walk succeeded him in 1893. He served 
only a short time, resigning in the year 
of his appointment to accept an ap- 


was 


pointment by President Grover Cleve- 
land as Commissioner of Patents in 
Washington. 

Burton Mansfield of New Haven, one 
of the great Connecticut Commissioners. 
succeeded Mr. Seymour. Mr. Mansfield 
served two years of Mr. Seymour’s un- 
expired term, and later served twelve 
more years from 1911 to 1923. Another 
New Haven man, Frederick A. Betts, 
followed Mr. Mansfield as Commissioner 
in 1895. Edwin L. Scofield of Stamford 
next succeeded to the Commissioner’s 


office, serving from 1899 to 1902. Theron ‘ 


Upson of Berlin, who had been chief 
clerk of the Insurance Department, was 
elevated -to the Commissionership when 
Commissioner Scofield resigned and was 
later appointed for a full term, from 
1903 to 1907. 

Commissioner Upson’s term was 
marked by several of the _ greatest 
events in insurance history. In 1904, the 
great fire of Baltimore occurred. Mr. 
Upson noted that the Connecticut com- 
panies were able to meet all their losses 
with “ease and promptness.” Two years 
later, on April 18, 1906, came the great 
San Francisco fire. It lasted until the 
21st and caused a property loss of about 
$350,000,000. Commissioner Upson asked 
the home companies to report on the 
situation. The reports showed that they 
had paid practically all .their losses 
which amounted in round numbers to 
$18,000,000, and that they were still in 
sound financial condition and able to 
protect their policyholders the country 
over. In 1906 came the famous and far- 
reaching Armstrong Investigation of 
life insurance companies which was 
made by a joint committee of the New 
York Legislature. The committee held 
fifty-seven sessions and testimony taken, 
with exhibits, covered *6,384 printed 
pages. The course of the investigation 
was closely followed by the Connecticut 


epartment 


Insurance Department and by the com- 
panies in Connecticut, and its results 
have had a salutary effect on insurance 
in general. 

Theodore H. Macdonald of New 
Haven next became Commissioner, serv- 
ing from 1907 to 1911. He was followed 
by Burton Mansfield of New Haven, 
who had previously served as Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Mansfield served until 1923, 
when he was succeeded by Col. Howard 
P. Dunham of Wethersfield. Colonel 
Dunham, who became _ internationally 
known and is now vice president of the 
American Surety, was succeeded by 
John C. Blackall on July 1, 1935. Colonel 
Allyn’s term began July 1, 1943. 


Personnel of Divisions 


The executive division of the depart- 
ment includes, in addition to the Com- 
missioner, Deputy Commissioner George 
Goodwin, a life-long resident of Greater 
Hartford with forty-four years’ experi- 
ence in insurance, and Fiske H. Ventres, 
personal secretary to Colonel Allyn, an 
insurance agent for ten years, former 
chairman of the insurance committee in 
Connecticut’s House of Representatives, 
and second vice president of Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association. 

The department’s actuarial, examina- 
tion and valuation divisions are headed 
by Russell O. Hooker, actuary and direc- 
tor of examinations, with Miss Dorothy 
M. Beers as chief of valuation. 

Mr. Hooker, a native of New York 
State and a Cornell graduate, entered 
the insurance business in the actuarial 
department of Sun Life of Canada in 
1923. After serving as assistant actuary 
of both the Massachusetts and New 
York Insurance Departments, he _ be- 
came actuary of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment in 1928, and received his present 
title about four years ago. He is a fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, and a 
member of the NAIC’s committee on 
blanks. 


Principal Examiners 


With him as principal examiners are 
H. L. Hall, J. T. Geoghegan, Fred A. 
Norton, Samuel C. Pickett and Edward 
L. Ravich, with a combined staff of 
about fifteen assistants. Mr. Hall, asso- 
ciate actuary since 1931, is also a New 
York State native and a Cornell gradu- 
ate. His first insurance experience was 
nine years with the Travelers’ actuarial 
department during and after the first 
World War. He has been with the Con- 
necticut Department since 1925, and is 
row in charge of examining domestic 
companies, He is an associate member 
of Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Joseph T. Geoghegan, senior examiner, 
has been with the department for 
eighteen years. A native of New Ro- 
chelle, he was educated at West Hart- 
ford schools and in the Hartford College 
of. Law, and began his insurance career 
with the old Rossia Insurance Co., now 
Northeastern. He joined the Automobile 
Insurance Co. in 1925 and-in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed to the ex- 
amining staff of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. He conducts many of the fire 
and casualty company examinations. 

Mr. Norton, the department’s senior 
employe in point of service, is a native 
of Connecticut and joined the depart- 
ment in 1917 after doing newspaper and 
banking work. He became chief ex- 


“am‘ner in 1927. The size of the depart- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Observe how income of a typical, active Mutual Life Field Underwriter rises steadily— 
aided by Service Fees and Efficiency Income—vntil his retirement pension starts. (Chart 
assumes $250,000 annual production to retirement age 65—no production thereafter.) 


Efficiency Income up to $135 a month—in addition to 
THE NEW Pl AN FAVORS Commissions and Service Fees. 
The retirement income, now a part of this Lifetime 
Plan, starts bet es 60 and 70. 
CAREER UNDERWRITERS ! The sotdilanies a this Lifetime Plan for compen- 


sating Field Underwriters represents a distinct forward 
move toward the announced Mutual Life goal. 


OUR 
2np CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 


Without added cost to policyholders, this Mutual Lifetime 
Plan provides increased compensation to the efficient Field 
Underwriter who remains with the Company. 








The Plan features two new sources of income: Service 
Fees and Efficiency Income. A two per cent Service Fee is 
paid annually on premiums after the 10th policy year so 
long as the underwriter remains with the Company, con- 
tinues to produce and renders satisfactory service to old 
policyholders. 


Efficiency Income, which is based on quality perform- 
ance, starts in the 5th contract year. The above chart 
shows that with $250,000 new business each year, and with 
reasonable assumptions on persistency and mortality, the 
good underwriter producing quality business can build his 
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Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


By Rosert B. GARRABRANT 


thirty-two years, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has 
stood sentinel in Washington for busi- 
ness. It was created at the suggestion 
of then President William H. Taft to 
give unity to business expression, 


For 


Chamber was 
Senate 
tele- 


Shortly before the 


formed, a stood in the 


two lengthy 


Senator 


Chamber and waved 
grams, 
said, 


like to 
“what business thinks. 


know,” he 
Here I have two 
important 


“I would 


telegrams from two business 
each urging 


Why can’t 
speak as a 


State, 
part. 
and 


organizations in my 
lifferent action on my 
business get together 


unit ?” 


Insurance Members of Chamber’s 


JOHN M. THOMAS 


FRED L. CONKLIN 
Throughout the history of its opera- 
tions, the National Chamber has: at- 
tempted to find just what business does 
think on national issues; then to give 
expression to that thought. Its mem- 


bership is representative of all business 
—manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
transportation, banking, insurance, for- 
eign trade, the natural resource indus- 
tries and others. Its voting membership 
is made up of almost 2,000 trade asso- 
ciations and regional, state and_ local 
chambers of commerce. These associa- 
tions, in turn have more than three- 
quarters of a million members of their 
own—the broadest kind of business 
representation. 


Peace and War Operations 


The National Chamber always had 
adjusted its operations to conditions as 
they existed at the time. In peace, it 
has * sought better laws to encourage 
business and has fought unfair regula- 
tion and restriction. It has ever been at 
the front to protect business against the 


JAMES S. KEMPER 


crackpot and the theorist, in or out of 
government, who through some mystic 
panacea promises a millenium over- 
night. It has never opposed progress, 
but it has realized that progress can 
come only as conditions make that 
progress possible. 

In time of war, the National Chamber 
has turned its organization over to the 
successful prosecution of war. In World 
War I it organized War Service Com- 
mittees in more than 100 major lines of 
business enterprise to make sure of a 
smooth flow of materials from the fac- 
tories to the war front. In World War 
11, while the Attorney General held that 
the creation by the Chamber of similar 
committees would constitute a violation 
of the anti-trust statutes, it has con- 
tinually been alert to see that war con- 
tracts should be fair to the producer; 
that consideration should be given to 
the production and distribution of ade- 
cuate supplies of civilian goods; that 
tax laws should not be confiscatory; 
that labor relations should not get out 
of hand; that wages and prices should 
be kept in line to prevent inflation, and 
that our whole economy should be 
geared to winning an early victory and 
a lasting peace. 


War Service Division 


As soon after Pearl Harbor as the 
need became apparent the National 
Chamber set up a War Service Division 


to serve as a central clearing point to 
handle all requests, of whatever nature, 
relating to the war effort. This division 
is at the service both of business and 
of the Government. Twice a year it is- 
sues a comprehensive Directory of War 
Agencies, the only complete guide: of 
its kind. A semi-monthly War Service 
Bulletin supplies complete and up-to- 
date information on war regulations, 
orders, rulings, price schedules, and 
other data affecting wartime business, 
and a War Survey, also issued twice 
a month, gives a quick, condensed pic- 
ture of the major developments on the 
home front. The War Service Division 
serves as a convenient contact at 
Chamber headquarters for such war 
agencies as may desire cooperation from 
Chamber members. 

In carrying out its functions the War 


Board 


CHESTER O. FISCHER 


Harris & Ewing 
CARL JACOBS 


Service Division makes full use of the 
knowledge and contacts of all regular 
departments of the National Chamber’s 
organization. There are a number of 


these, each of which is intimately con 
nected with some phase of American 
business life and with such governmen- 
tal activities as may affect it. The fields 
covered are indicated by the titles «: 
the departments, which include, Agri- 
culture, Commercial Organization, Con- 
struction and Civic Development, Do- 
mestic Distribution, Economic Research, 


‘Education, Finance, Foreign Commerce, 


Governmental Affairs, Insurance, Man 
ufacture, Natural Resources, Trade As- 
sociation and Transportation and Com- 
munication. 

All of these fields have been vitally 
affected by the war, and all of the de- 
partments have consequently found i{ 
necessary to adopt their normal opera- 
tions accordingly. For the duration of 
the emergency the National Chamber 
has given primary priority in its ob- 
jectives to the achievement of an early 
and complete military victory by the 
United States and its Allies. 

Reconversion 

That effort still continues, and will 
do so until the Axis nations lay down 
their arms in final surrender. However, 
the National Chamber has _ always 
prided itself on its foresight, and lays 
great stress upon its ability to be pre- 
pared for future developments before 
they materialize. For this reason it is 
now, without in any way relaxing in its 
services to war production, giving inten- 
sive study to the many perplexing 
problems that must be solved by Ameri- 
can business after the war is over. It 
be'ieves that unpreparedness for peace 
could be as dangerous and as wasteful 
to the country as unpreparedness for 
war. 

The many difficulties and pitfalls in- 
herent in the enormous task of recon- 
verting American industry from all-out 
production for war to full-scale produc- 
tion of peacetime products are just be- 
gnning to be realized by the American 
public. 

It took more than three years for 
American industry, under the spur of 
compelling necessity, to reach the peak 
of its armament production. That pro- 
duction must be reversed in a shorter 
time if we are to avoid widespread un- 
employment, a consequent loss in pur- 
chasing power, and all the economic 
evils that might ensue. 

The conditions under which this re- 
conversion must be accomplished are 
still uncertain, but the broad outlines 
of the problem are clear. War contracts 
involving billions must be cancelled and 
financial settlements made; Government- 
owned materials and equipment must 
be promptly removed from factory 
floors; millions of discharged service men 
and displaced war workers must be pro- 
vided with new jobs; surplus goods, 
machinery, and real estate with a value 
of billions of dollars must be disposed 
of; domestic and foreign distribution 
channels must be cleared; inflationary 
forces must be kept under control; the 
normal flow of investment funds for 
productive purposes must be restored. 

Those are only some of the major 
nroblems—those of somewhat lesser, al- 
though still significant, importance are 
too numerous to list. 

Each department of the National 
Chamber is acutely conscious of its ob- 
ligation to do everything possible to 
help business and Government find the 
best way through this maze. No single 
individual or organization-has the knowl- 
edge, the experience, or the wisdom to 
lay down a definite blueprint for the 
future, but each can help. Courage, in- 
telligence, and. cooperation among all 
elements will meet the challenge. The 
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Look to Company-Field 
Bond in Post-War Era 


W. H. ANDREWS TELLS OFFICERS 


National Association President Tells 
Life Insurance Ass’n Agents Wel- 
come Cooperative Effort 


In the post-war period the men and 
women of the field forces are going to 
look more and more to the company 
executives for leadership in their busi- 
William H. Andrews, Jr., 


National Association of 


said 
president of 


ness, 


WILLIAM H. ANDREWS, JR. 


Life Underwriters in addressing the Life 
Insurance Association of America at its 
luncheon at Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
Friday. He said the field forces recog- 
nize that all the different segments of 
the business must be bound together 
in one strong bond .of cooperative en- 
deavor and they are sincere in their 
desire to assume their full responsibili- 
ties and in cooperation with manage- 
ment to fulfill their obligations to their 
public. They do not ask, he said, nor 
do they expect, any special favors or 
concessions; they are mindful only that 
in seeking success in any field of en- 
deavor there can be no immunity from 
the discharge of rightful responsibilities, 

Coordination of Thought and Action 

Continuing Mr. Andrews, who is man- 
ager of the home office agency of Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., 
said: 

“In the grip of wartime exigencies, 
all business is undergoing change and, 
as we approach the period of reconver- 
sion that will follow this war, we believe 
that we have an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to exert our combined efforts to 
the end that our business shall not only 
continue to go forward but that it shall 
make its fullest contribution in moulding 
a strong, peaceful and prosperous post- 
war America. 

“In discussing with you this common 
front objective of cooperation which the 
fieldmen are hopeful may serve its full- 
est purpose in the future of our business, 
I would be remiss if I did not express 
publicly at this annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
the appreciation of the field forces of 
life insurance for the friendly hand of 
cooperation that company executives 
have extended to our organization dur- 
ing the past year. We believe that such 
coordination of thought and action by 
all branches of our business will result 
in more beneficial and lasting solutions 
to our industry-wide problems. In such 
matters of national and_ institutional 
character as social security, taxation, 
manpower, pension trusts, field training 
and education, agency practices and pub- 
lic relations, we feel that highly com- 
mendable progress has been made during 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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U.S. Chamber’s Insurance Committeemen 


Following is membership of the insur- 
ance department, committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.: 

Chairman, Madden, third 
vice president, Metropolitan Life. 

Asa V. Call, president, Pacific Mutual. 

Frederic C. Church, Jr., Boit, Dalton 
& Church, Boston. 

Rollin M. Clark, vice president, Con- 


James L. 


, tinental Casualty. 


Fred Conklin, president, Provident 
Life. 

Marshall B. Dalton, president, Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire. 

John A, Diemand, president, Insurance 
Co. of North America. 

Esmond Ewing, vice president, Trav- 
elers Fire. 

Laurence E. Falls, 
American Insurance Co. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice president, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Hovey T. Freeman, president, Manu- 
facturers Mutual Fire of Providence. 

W. T. Grant, president, 
Men’s Assurance Co. 
Hannah, 


vice president, 


3usiness 
Charlies. -C. Fire- 
man’s Fund. 

Charles E. Hodges, president, Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability. 

Carl N. Jacobs, president, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty. 

W. Ross McCain, president, Aetna In- 
surance Co. 

William E. McKell, 
New York Casualty. 
_Judge C. F. O'Donnell, 
Southwestern Life. 

Herman J. Pelstring, president, Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire. 


president, 


New 


president, 


president, 


T. A. Phillios, 
Mutual Life. 

Chase M. Smith, 
Retailers Mutual. 

Harold V. Smith, president, Home In- 
surance Co. 

John A. Stevenson, president, 
Mutual Life. 

Grant Taggart, 
States Life. 

Tohn M. Thomas, president, National 
Union Fire. 

J. H. R. Timanus, secretary-treasurer, 
The Philadelphia Contributionship, 

John L. Train, president, Utica Mu- 
tual. 

Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecti- 
cut Gencral Life. 

William D. Winter, president, Atlan- 
tic Mutual. 


president, Minnesota 


secretary, National 


Penn 


California-Western 


Marine Insurance Section 


Members of the marine insurance sec- 
tion of the insurance department are 
Donald C. Bowersock, vice president. 
Providence-Washington: Hawley Ches- 
ter, Chubb & Son; Charles R. Page 
Tohnson & Higgins; Owen C. Torrey, 
Marine Office of America; and Messrs 
William D. Winter and John A. Die- 


mand. 
Aviation Insurance Section 


Chairman of aviation insurance sec- 
tion is W. E. McKell and Chase M. 
Smith is vice chairman. Others in the 
section are David C. Beebe, chairman. 
U. S. Aviation Insurance Underwriters; 
G. T. Crisp, vice president, American 
Mutual Liability; G. L. Lloyd, Aero In- 
surance Underwriters; W. R. Mengel- 
berg, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty; 
Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, manager, Asso- 
ciated Aviation Underwriters; and II. 
W. Yount, vice president, Liberty Mu- 
tual. 
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problem of reconversion is not insoluble ; 
the American people can and will find 
their way out, to emerge into a better 
and more prosperous way of life than 
it has ever before experienced. 

To this end each and every part ot 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is dedicated. 

Insurance Activities 

Insurance has consistently had an im- 
portant place in the activities of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The Chamber’s insurance com- 
mittees have been composed of men ot 
high standing in the industry, and this 
year’s insurance committee is no ex- 
ception. 

, Headed by James L. Madden, vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life, the 
committee has twenty-nine members. It 
is broadly representative of the several 
fields of insurance, with a wide geo- 
graphical spread. 

Insurance is well represented on the 
Chamber’s board of directors. Under 
the Chamber’s by-laws two members 
of the board are elected as directly 
representative of insurance. In addition, 
at the present time, two of the Cham- 
ber’s regional directors are also insur- 
ance men, and James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent and chairman of Lumbermen’s 
Casualty Co., Chicago, is a member ot 
the board as a former Chamber presi- 
dent. 

Complete list of insurance men on the 
board of directors of the Chamber 
follows: 

John M. Thomas, president, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and presi- 
dent National Union Fire of Pittsburgh; 
Chester O. Fischer, vice president, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
Mass.; Fred Conklin, president, Provi- 
dent Life, Bismarck, N. D.; Carl N. 
Jacobs, president, Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis., and 
Mr. Kemper. 

The Chamber’s insurance committee 
serves as an advisory body to the 
Chamber’s Insurance Department, and 
representing as it does all fields of in- 
surance, is admirably adapted to make 
contribution to the Chamber’s war ef- 
fort and its preparation for peace. The 
committee’s general functions may be 
set forth as follows: (1) To recommend 
economic policy and legislative action 
on questions affecting insurance car- 
riers and policyholders; (2) to corre- 
late the services and needs of insur- 
ance with those, of other businesses 
represented in the Chamber; (3) to fos- 
ter united effort for furtherance of 
sound economic policies. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LNOORPORATED 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Harrison L. AMBER 


PRESIDENT 


y December 1, 1944 


To Berkshire Associates: 


Life insurance is one of the greatest powers 
on earth for maintaining faith in the future. 


As we stand on the threshold of a new year, 
1945, let us reaffirm our belief in the value of life 
insurance. Let us engrave upon our minds the fact 
that life insurance provides financial security and 
protection better than any other medium conceived by 
man, Let us keep ever before us the fact that in 
selling life insurance we have an indispensable ser- 
vice to render. 


The pattern for the job of selling life insur- 
ance during 1945 is one which, it seems to me, should 
be handled in a simple, straight-forward manner - - 
Seek the men and women who need life insurance and then 
concentrate on solving their problems of financial 
security and protection with life insurance. 


Life insurance provides the means whereby the 
men, women and children of America can gain the vision 
to look steadfastly into the future and see bright 
skies with certainty. 


Life insurance encourages men to find the sat- 
isfaction of their heart-warming desires fulfilled 
and their tangible personal satisfactions realized in 
making amply provisions for their dependents in the 
event of untimely death and for themselves during 
their own sunset years. 


Let us learn these truths and teach them up 
and down the land during 1945! 


¥ truly yours, 
| et fhe ay 
President. 


HLA/S 














HARRISON L. AMBER 


-BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PRESIDENT 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SECURITY AND SERVICE TO POLICY OWNERS SINCE 1851 
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John G. Kelly 


John G. Kelly, assistant general coun- 
sel, Mutual Life, entered the employ ot 
that company following his graduation 


in 1924 from Mount Vernon High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. His first 


position was that of an office boy for 
Dr. P. M. Forshay, then vice president 
and manager of selection. Later, he be- 
came Dr. Forshay’s secretary. 

After completing his course in the 
pre-law school division of Fordham 
University in June, 1929, he entered 
Fordham Law School. He graduated 
with the degree of LL.B. in June, 1932, 









Matar 
JOHN G. KELLY 


and passed the New York State bar ex- 
amination of June, 1932. In February, 
1935, he was admitted to the New York 
Bar, and, subsequently, was admitted to 
Dractice in the Federal courts. 

In December, 1933, Mr. Kelly was 
transferred to the Mutual Life’s law 
department, and in January, 1940, was 
appointed assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Kelly acts as chief trial counsel 
for litigation in New York involving 
Mutual Life policy contracts and per 
sonally conducts both trials and appeals. 
He was trial and appellate counsel in 
Neel v. The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 131 Fed. (2d) 158, which is now a 
leading case on the application of an 
aviation limitation in a life insurance 
policy in a case where death occurred 
following a forced landing at sea. He 
has participated in trials in all of the 
various New York State Courts as well 
as in courts in Baltimore, Maryland 
and Atlanta, Georgia. In addition, he 
acts in a consulting capacity in regard 
to legal questions arising through vari- 
ous departments of The Mutual Life. 

Mr. Kelly has been an active partici- 
pant in the work of the International 
Claim Association having been chair- 
man of its legal committee this year. 


Charles E. Rickards 


Charles E. Rickards, assistant actuary, 
Penn Mutual Life, was born in Philadel- 
phia. He was graduated from Swarth- 
more College receiving his B.A. degree 
with highest honors in 1927 and _ his 
M.A. degree in mathematics one year 
later. While at college he was president 
of his class and a member of the foot- 
ball and lacrosse teams. Immediately 
after his graduation he joined the ac- 
tuarial department of the Penn Mutual 
and was appointed assistant actuary in 
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CHARLES E-. 


January, 1937. At the present time he is 
supervising the technical phases of the 
pension trust business of his company. 

Mr. Rickards is a Fellow of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, a Fellow of 
the American Institute of Actuaries and 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Xi. He is also active in alumni affairs 
at Swarthmore. 


R. F. Preston 


R. F. Preston, recently made Group 
department actuary, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, joined the company in 1925 


RICKARDS 














R. F. PRESTON 


as a member of the actuarial depart- 
ment, and soon became assistant actu- 
ary. He had graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1921, where he had 
studied actuarial science. For two years 
he served the Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment as an examiner, then went into 
the home office of an Iowa company. 
In 1942 Mr. Preston became manager 
and actuary in charge of NwNL’s Divi- 
sion of Policyholders Service and i in this 
capacity supervised service given to 
thousands of policyholders, including 
counsel with agents in many cases. 

He is an associate of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and is secretary- 
treasurer of the Minneapolis CLU 
chapter. 


Photo by Schonbrunn 








Kenneth D. Hamer 


Kenneth D. Hamer, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Union Central Life, 
was born in Emporia, Kan., and was 
graduated from Emporia High School, 
where he played football and basketball. 
He entered Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, September, 1920, and at 
close of his first year dropped out of 
school for three years in order to teach. 
In 1925 he re-entered Kansas State 
Teachers College and a year later was 
graduated with Bachelor of Science de- 
gree. While in college he was a member 
of the debate team for two years; mem- 















KENNETH D. HAMER 


ber of the National Forensic Phi Kappa 
Delta, and in 1906 won second place in 
the national contest held in Estes Park, 
Colorado. He was a member of the 
swimming team in 1925-6, 

During his last year in high school 
he became interested in selling and got 
a job in a men’s clothing store. From 
1920 through 1926 he sold men’s furnish- 
ings in summer months and on Satur- 
days sold for the J. C. Penney Co. Fol- 
lowing his graduation in 1926 he took 
a position as high school principal in 
Ellsworth, Kan. In that position he re- 
mained nearly nine years. 


Becomes an Agent 


During Mr. Hamer’s last year in col- 
lege he became interested in life insur- 
ance and in 1927 he obtained a part- 
time contract with Union Central Life. 
He sold for the Union Central during 
the summer months of 1927 and through 
1933. In 1930 he paid for more than 
$500,000 of life insurance, thus qualify- 
ing for the company’s $500,000 Club. 


On January 1, 1934, he resigned as 
principal of the Ellsworth High School 
and moved to Kansas City where he be- 
came a full time agent of Union Central. 
A compléte stranger in Kansas City he 
found it necessary to work out a pros- 
pecting technique which would get him 
into production speedily. Technique used 
was circularization and the telephone. 
He would circularize at least 200 names 
a month, qualified through the city di- 
rectory and located in areas where he 
wanted to work. What he was after was 
a large number of definite appointments 
and he got them, averaging three ap- 
pointments for every ten calls. 

During his first year in Kansas City, 
starting thus from scratch, he paid for 
$290,000. The following year he was 


(Continued on Page 16) 




























HARLAN F. WHEELER 


Harlan F. Wheeler, newly appointed 
Group department manager, Northwest- 
ern National Life, started with the 
company in 1938 as a field supervisor of 
the out-state division of the White & 
Odell agency, the company’s home state 
agency. Behind him he had fifteen years 
experience as an agent for two Eastern 
companies in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
territories. In June, 1941, he was trans- 
ferred to NwNL’s home office as Group 
department field supervisor, and in that 
capacity has worked closely with the 
agency organization in group sales and 
service activity. : 


Everett R. Walker 


Everett R. Walker, purchasing agent, 
State Mutual Life, is a panere 
After 


Brown University, class of ’25. 


Photo by Benson 
EVERETT R. WALKER 


leaving college he was an accountant 
for three years with the Hollywood As- 
sociated Companies of Hollywood, Fla. 
In December, 1928; he became traveling 
auditor for the State Mutual Life. In 
September, 1934, he was made field as- 
sistant in the agency department. He 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Some Interesting Personalities in the Life 
Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


Henry M. Kennedy 


Henry M. Kennedy, manager of the 
alvertising and publications department 
The Prudential, is a graduate of 
Princeton University, class of 732, where 
he got a B.A. degree. At the university 
he was chairman of The Tiger, the col- 
icge’s humorous magazine, and was one 


HENRY M. KENNEDY 


of the editors of The Princetonian, daily 
paper. Also, he was on the tennis team. 

He joined The Prudential in February, 
1933, starting in one of the Industrial 
departments, remaining there for a year 
and a half, and then went into the old 
publicatfons division where he became 
assistant editor. For some years he 
contributed many of the educational 
articles appearing in the agency publi- 
cations, including analytical descriptions 
of policies and their uses and_ sales 
help material. He was directly in charge 
of The Bulletin which goes to the staff 
of the Ordinary agencies and also 
worked with the committee that passes 
on the material for the company’s radio 
announcements and magazine advertis- 
ing. The advertising and _ publications 
departments were merged in May, 1942, 
Mr. Kennedy becoming manager of the 


department, and Frank J. Price, Jr., 
associate manager. 
The publications of the department 


include The Bulletin and The Record. 
In addition to advertising the depart- 
ment also handles the company’s sales 
promotion printed material. 

In the setup of the War Finance 
Committee of Newark, Mr. Kennedy is 
a special representative of The United 
States Treasury. He is a member of 
the South Orange Police Reserve and 
since the war started has performed 
some special duties at Orange Memorial 
Hospital, Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Kennedy received his CLU desig- 
nation from American College of Life 
Underwriters in 1942. 


Kerby H. Fisk 


Kerby H. Fisk, manager of the bond 
department of The Prudential, is a 
graduate of Harvard College, class of 
26, where he got an A.B. degree. 

Mr. Fisk entered the investment field 
in New York City with Lee, Higginson 
& Co., leaving in 1930 to go with L. F. 
Rothschild & Co., New York. He went 
with the investment house of Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, New York 


City, in 1940. In May, 1941, Mr. Fisk 











Handy & Boesser 
KERBY H. FISK 


joined the bond department of The 
Prudential; in September of that year 
became assistant manager; in April, 
1943, associate manager, and on Janu- 


ary 1, 1944, manager of the bond de- 
partment. 
Mr. Fisk is a son of Arthur A. Fisk 


years was manager of 
department of The Pru- 


who for many 
the advertising 
dential. 


Eugene J. Conroy 
Eugene J. Conroy, associate general 


solicitor, The Prudential, is a graduate 
of Cornell University, class of ’27. 





EUGENE J. CONROY 


There he got an A.B. degree in 1925 and 
an LL.B. in 1927. He was a member of 
the track team. 

After leaving college he went with 
the New York City law firm of Cadwala- 
der Wickersham & Taft. George W 
Wickersham of that firm later became 
Secretary of War. Mr. Taft was a 
brother of the late President, William 
H. Taft. With the law firm Mr. Conroy 
for several years was assistant to Mr. 
Wickersham. In all he was with the law 
office ten years. 

He joined The Prudential as assistant 
solicitor and at first was engaged in 
duties connected with railroad reorgani- 











ganized the Fidelity Life Insurance Co., 
which he served as president and sales 
manager until November of 1938, when 
the Fidelity Life was merged with the 
Republic National Life of Dallas, with 
he became connected. 


E. S. Adams 


which 


zation, and after that in work for all di- 
visions of the investment division. In 
1943 Mr. Conroy was made associate 
general solicitor. 


George Nelson Dickinson, Jr. 





E. S. ADAMS 
E. S. Adams, assistant to the presi- 
dent for both the Mutual Benefit 


Health & Accident Association and the 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co., and 
vice president of the United Benefit 
Life, Omaha, has been associated with 
these companies for twenty years. He 
started in the health and accident un- 
IR derwriting department; became head of 
the life conservation department when 





GEORGE NELSON DICKINSON, 


George Nelson Dickinson, Jr., director the United Benefit Life was organized 
° pac . 4 ‘ . ? 
of agencies, Shenandoah Life, received in 1926 
his Bachelor of Science degree from Mr. Adams was born and raised in 


Omaha, Nebraska, and attended Grin- 
nell University. He has three children, 
the oldest of whom is with the United 
States Marine Corps. 


the University of Virginia in 1933. While 
there he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
and Alpha Kappa Psi. Latter is a com- 


merce fraternity. 
came with the 


Mr. Dickinson Shen- 
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H. Carlyle Freeman 
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M. Allen Anderson 


M. Allen Anderson, first vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies for the 
Republic National Life of Dallas, Tex., 
was born in Alberta, Canada, in 1903, 
moving to Utah at an early age. Living 





H. CARLYLE FREEMAN 


H. Carlyle Freeman, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Bankers National 
Life, Montclair, N. J., native of Hart- 
ford, started his life insurance career 
nearly fifteen years ago with the 
Travelers in its Hartford branch office. 
Before entering the insurance business 
he was a sales representative tor a bat- 
tery manufacturing company and with 
Bachrach’s Studio in New York. 

With the Travelers, Mr. Freeman 
served first as a Group assistant, then 
as field assistant in the Group A. & H. 
department. He also obtained valuable 

(Continued on Page 16) 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON 


in Salt Lake City he attended the Lat- 
ter Day Saints High School and the 
University of Utah. 

He moved to Phoenix, Ariz., in 1922, 
where he entered the sales business, 
serving as sales manager of a large sav- 
ings and loan association, until he or- 
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We Have With Us Today— 


J. A. Broadbent 


In: 1929, 
University, Kingston, 
degree of Bachelor of 


on graduation from Queen’s 
Ontario, with the 
Arts, Alan Broad- 


J. A. BROADBENT 
bent joined R. A. Daly & Co., invest- 
ment bankers, of Toronto. In 1936 he 
obtained his Bachelor of Commerce de- 
gree on completion of a thesis on the 
canrhasine of life insurance. He became 
affiliated with ¥ et Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, Toronto in January, 
1931, later ma advertising manager. 
In May, 1932, Mr. Broadbent joined 
the Manufacturers Life as a field repre- 
sentative in Toronto and in the follow- 
ing five years was consistently a mem- 
ber of the company’s Production Clubs. 
In February, 1937, he was appointed a 
member of the agency department at 
the head office to assist in the develop- 
ment of the company’s business in the 
United States. In July of the same year 
he was appointed inspector, United 
State Division. In 1941 he was appointed 
to the Agency Officers Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, in which capacity he 
served for two years. Mr. Broadbent is 
a graduate of the Bureau School in 
Agency Management held at Stores. 
Conn., in June, 1943. Mr. Broadbent is 
married and has two daughters, Janet 2 


and Beverley 5. 


G. N. Dickinson, Jr. 
(Continued from Page 15) 


andoah Life immediately after graduat- 
ing from the University of Virginia and 
served in the Actuarial, Group and Sta- 
tistical departments. He left the com- 
pany in 1937 and accepted a position 
with Mackubin, Legg & Co., investment 
bankers, Baltimore. In 1938, he accepted 
a position with the Jefferson Standard 
Life, and while with that company, he 
was in branch office work, later being 
made a cashier in one of its Southern 
offices. 

Mr. Dickinson returned to the Shen- 
andoah Life in 1940 as branch office 
auditor. He was appointed an assistant 
secretary of the company in 1942 and 
later in that year was made agency 
assistant. In 1944 Mr. Dickinson was ap- 
pointed director of agencies and is at 
the present time serving the company 
in that capacity. 

Mr. Dickinson is a member of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Roan- 
oke, the Roanoke Rotary Club, Roanoke 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters and is 

vestryman of Christ Episcopal Church. 


David F. Hoxie 


David F. Hoxie, legal division, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, was born in 
Brooklyn. The family moved to Bel- 
fast, Me., and he attended Belfast High 
School and Edward Little High School, 
Auburn, Me., graduating from latter in 
1923. From ‘there he went to College 
where he was graduated in 1927 with an 
A.B. degree; and was graduated from 
Harvard Law School in 1930 with an 
LL.B. degree. 

Following graduation he became as- 
sociated with the law firm of Brooks, 
Walkup & Sly, Boston. He remained 
with them five years, after which he 
accepted an invitation to become asso- 
ciated with Fred Gleason, of Mont- 
pelier, a prominent Vermont attorney, 
with whom he remained as an associate 
for about three years. 

He came with the National Life, 
August 1, 1938, joining the legal depart- 
ment as an attorney in the investment 
division. During the six years Mr. Hoxie 
has been associated with the legal de- 
partment of the National Life, he has 
been engaged at various times in every 
type of work in the department. Mr. 
Hoxie is an excellent student of the law, 
particularly skilled in the field of legal 
research. 

During the period of unusual expan- 
sion by reason of war construction, the 
Federal Works Agency of Washington, 
D. C., requested the company to release 
him for war work for a period of five 
months, which the company was glad to 
do. He served the Federal Works 
Agency in the capacity of legal con- 
sultant and was engaged in legal work 
in connection with many of the new 
important constructions during the war. 

He has been a trustee of Goddard 
College for the last four years. 








Everett R. Walker 


(Continued from Page 14) 
was assigned to the purchasing depart- 
ment in 1941 and made purchasing agent 
in 1942. In 1935 he attended the agency 
building school at Briarcliff, N. Y., of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau. 

Mr. Walker is president of the Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Company Buyers, 
vice chairman of the Shrewsbury 
(Mass.) Chapter, American Red Cross, 
and a member of Lions International 
and Morning Star Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 





H. Carlyle Freeman 


(Continued from Page 15) 


experience as assistant manager of the 
Waterbury, office of the 
pany. i; 

In October, 1936, Mr. Freeman joined 
the Bankers National Life as supervisor, 
and since then has been one of Vice 
President William J. Sieger’s assistants 
in the running of the agency depart- 
ment. His other assistant, Richard J. 
O’Brien, is now a captain in the Army 
Air Corps, and he and Mr. Freeman 
have been nicknamed “the original 
Bankers National Life Sieger-ettes.” 

Mr. Freeman is a graduate of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau course. 
He divides his time between sales su- 
pervisory work at the home office and 
traveling. He is also editor of “Policy 
Sales,” the company house organ. 

He is a corporal in the Police Reserve 
of Montclair. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman 
have two children—Carl, 11, and Judy, 
16. She is business manager in the 
Montclair Junior Specialties Co., a Jun- 


Conn., com- 


ior Achievement enterprise. 





HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


INSURED COMFORT AT NO EXTRA PREMIUM . 
THE POLICY ON WHICH WE HAVE WON CONSTANT 
RENEWALS FROM MEN OF THE INSURANCE 
FRATERNITY 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


Sn || O7 NCIOF 


M. Dewey, President. 


ILL. 


Phil J. Weber, Res. 


Manager. 


Kenneth D. Hamer 


(Continued from Page 14) 


made assistant manager of the Ka: 
City office in which capacity he ser 
for ten months, 

On November 1, 1936, he becam 
member of the agency department 
Union Central at home office. 





Veterans Bureau 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Tripp; director office of personnel, H, 
G. Sweet; special assistant solicitor, 
Yorick D. Mathes; assistant solicitor, 
legal service, George P. Hughes; legisia- 
tive counsel, Guy H. Birdsall; budvet 
officer and chief of statistics, Samuel M. 
Moore, Jr.; director, press relations, Kd- 
ward McE. Lewis. 


Andrews to LIAA 


(Continued from Page 12) 


recent years through this concerted ap- 
proach. We hope that we shall not only 
continue to appreciate this tangible ex- 
pression of your interest but that in the 
future we may still further employ this 
method of improving the service of our 
business and its field representatives to 
our policyholders. 

“You have given your field forces out- 
standing leadership in the administration 
of our companies but in the future they 
are going to look to you more and more 
for leadership in matters of field man- 
agement. And, recognizing the great 
importance of the agency group to our 
business, in that it is the segment of 
our organization which is our direct, 
and in most cases only contact with our 
clients, you will, of course, wish to play 
a more intimate part in its operation. 
Those of you who honored us with your 
presence at our national convention in 
Detroit last September will not fail to 
give heed to the challenging warning 
given us by Eric A. Johnston, president 
of the U. S, Chamber of Commerce, and 
which he summed up so eloquently when 
he said, ‘Sales and service are the pass- 
words to America’s post-war prosperity.’ 

“The returning cavalcade of men and 
women who will constitute our post-war 
market, returning with new ideas, born 
and created by experiences unknown to 
most of us, make it imperative that we 
gear our salesmanship to meet that mar- 
ket and preserve for our business its 
rightful share of the post-war dollar. 
The members of National Association of 
Life Underwriters realize these things 
and they will not be content to allow 
themselves or others to go ill-equipped 
into the post-war competition. They are 
anxious and willing to accept their part 
of the responsibility of modernizing our 
distribution system and improving the 
sales and service techniques of our field 
forces. 





Agents Education Program 


“At our Detroit Convention the Na- 
tional Association embarked on what 
some believe to be the most forward- 
looking step in the field of underwriter 
education and training since it gave its 
hand to the formation of the American 
College of Life Underwriters twenty 
years ago, Our board of trustees and 
our National Council approved the es- 
tablishment at our National Headquar- 
ters of a Department of Education and 
Training and appropriated, from the sur- 
plus built up by its own members, a sum 
sufficient to launch this ambitious proj- 
ect. We believe that this step to raise 
the service standards of the agency 
forces, through the improvement of their 
skills and techniques in life underwrit- 
ing, is a responsibility which we owe to 
our members. We feel, too, that it is 
a responsibility of our whole business 
to its policyholders and we know we 
will have the friendly interest and co- 
operation of you company leaders in this 
work. We appreciate the interest evi- 
denced by the leaders of your own Life 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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The obligation toward returning 


war veterans-and the 
veterans of industry 






This war has worked almost intolerable hardships on young men; 
they have had the war to fight. 


It has also worked some hardships on older men. Many who 
had been retired have returned to old jobs. Many who 
have reached the retirement ages are still putting in a solid 
day’s work side by side with younger men. 


Thus the country and its industries face a double obligation 
once the pressure of the war slackens,— providing jobs for returning veterans; provid- 
ing comfortable retirement for the veterans of industry. 


Fulfilling one obligation helps to fulfill the other. 


A pension plan in conjunction with: social security will provide comfortable retirement for 
older men. Their retirement will help to open up jobs for returning veterans. 


In setting up a pension plan, the John Hancock Company offers you within certain limits 
the privilege of purchasing either individual policies or group annuities. It also places at your disposal 
the benefit of its eighty years experience in keeping promises through all of life’s uncertainties — 
an experience which includes periods of prosperity and depression and all sorts of unexpected events. 





In the preparation of proposals we would be glad to 
work in conjunction with the trust officer of your bank, 
if you wish. For further information, get in touch with 
the John Hancock agent in your locality, or write to 
the Home Office of this Company. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 



































j—— * ONE OF A SERIES OF NATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS BY JOHN HANCOCK ON THE SUBJECT OF PENSION PLANS 
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alf Century in Life Insurance 


Albert G. Borden, Second Vice President of Equitable Society, 


Has Helped Thousands of Younger Men Learn About Life 


Insurance and How to Sell It; Also Been Large Personal Producer 


second vice presi- 
Life Assurance 


that company 


Borden, 
Equitable 
been with 


Albert G. 
dent of the 
Society, has 
fifty years. 

It has been a happy half century for 
Mr. Borden. He has helped many hun- 
dreds—thousands, really—of young men 
about life insurance and how tp 
sell it; has himself placed some millions 
of life insurance on the company’s 
books; and he has had the opportunity 
of the top 


learn 


of watching in action many 
life insurance personalities of his time. 
Hyde, founder of the Equi- 
table, president, and James W. 
Alexander, vice president when Albert 
hung up his hat for the first time in the 
office. The agency 
was then third 


Wilson, 


Henry B. 


was 


Equitable’s home 
chief, Gage E. Tarbell, 
vice president, and George T. 
fourth vice president. William Alexan- 
der, who spent much of his life as an 
educator of the E “quitable, was secretary, 
and with him Mr. Borden was favored 
over the years with a close association. 

Many of the most famous field repre- 
sentatives in the country have been 
Equitable representatives. They included 
Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, greatest 
of all the general agents; Charles Jer- 
ome Edwards, Brooklyn; Col. Henry J. 
Powell, Louisville; Frederick W. Fuller, 
Springfield; and Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, 
Boston, the pioneer among women gen- 
eral agents. Some prominent field men 
—super-salesmen—with whom in more 
recent years he has had close personal 
contact, and all of whom later became 
company executives, were Frank L. 
Jones, W. W. Klingman and Vice Presi- 
dent W. J. Graham; also, from the 
standpoint of auld lang syne, Harry T. 
Wright, Sara Frances Jones, Chicago, 
and Mrs. Sarah B. Smith of Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

In 1916 Mr. Borden helped found the 
Life Agency Officers Association, and 
for a number of years as secretary of 
the association had close contact with 
the production executives of practically 
all the companies. 

In the long span of fifty 
Borden has witnessed the almost in- 
credible, huge expansion of American 
life insurance, which he attributes 
“partly to the sound judgment of the ‘ in- 
dividualistic’ average American citizen,’ 
but “mostly to the indefatigable, gallant 
salesmanship of the agents of America.” 
He recalled the interesting sessions of 
the Armstrong investigation of 1905; 
also the violent shock he experienced 
on that cold and memorable day, Janu- 
ary 9, 1912, when on reaching New York 
he found the Equitable home office at 
120 Broadway a roaring mass of flames. 

Joins the Equitable 

Albert G. Borden’s paternal ancestors 
were the Bordens of Fall River, Mass. 
His father, William Borden, was a suc- 
cessful iron merchant in New York, and 
in addition to operating as general agent 
the old and once famous Fall River 
Line, he had coal interests in Mary- 
land. His mother was Mary Green 
Whittemore, also of old New Eng’and 
stock. The family lived in a section of 
New York called London Terrace, on 
West Twenty-Third Street, which was 
more like a park, the houses being set 


years Mr. 


back from the street afid fenced in with 
lawns and many trees, and with stables 
in the rear, the setting and social life 
of the time being reminiscent of the 
popular play, “Life with Father.” 

Albert G. moved to South Orange 
while a boy and went to the Dearborn- 
Morgan School in Orange, New Jersey, 
a prominent school in its day. He also 
spent a year studying architecture. How- 
ever, his plans were changed and he 
went to work with the Equitable Life 
Society, getting the job through Frank 
Ballard, superintendent of agencies of 
the Equitable under Mr. Hyde, and who 
was a member of the well-known insur- 
ance family of Ballards with which fam- 
ily the Bordens were closely related. 

Albert went with the Equitable, De- 
cember 14, 1894, as a “junior clerk,” as 
an office boy was then euphemistically 
called; salary #4 a week. 

The production end of the business 
was in charge of the late Gage E. Tar- 
bell, third vice president, one of the most 
a officers the Society has had. 
Mr. Tarbell appointed some of the gen- 
eral agents of the Society who became 


known, such as Col. Powell 
Archibald C. Haynes of 
among those still ac- 
tive, Courtenay Barber, Chicago, 
Thomas B. Sweeney, West Virginia, and 
Sheppard Homans, New York. 

The Society conducted an agency 
bureau at the home office which had 
charge of agents’ contracts, kept produc- 
tion statistics and outlined future ac- 
tivities. In 1907 the president of the So- 
ciety at the time—Paul Morton—ap- 
pointed Borden as superintendent. 

In 1918 in the last war when Walter 
Dill Scott, then president of North- 
western University, went to Washing- 
ton to head up as Colonel a bureau in 
the War Department which had to do 
with the classification of personnel, Mr. 
Jorden and several, other company ex- 
ecutives assisted Colonel Scott to the 
extent of helping introduce a new sys- 
tem in the Army for the selection and 
promotion of officers. 

Overseas Training Course in First World 

War 
Borden also assisted Mr. 
late Dr. Lee K. 


nationally 
of Louisville; 
New York; and, 


In 1918 Mr. 
\lexander and the 
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Headquarters for 
Wartime Conferences 


“Streamlined” conferences are welcomed 
at The Waldorf-Astoria. They are accorded 
the same diligent cooperation and staff 
assistance that made this hotel the con- 
vention center when occasions were more 
Wartime regulations and re- 
strictions are being obeyed, but there is 


no ceiling on friendliness. 
seiaD 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 


O30 THs 
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ALBERT G. BORDEN 
Frankel of the M<tropolitan in prepar- 
ing a course on life insurance at the 
request of the War Department for the 
benefit of American troops overseas 
while awaiting their return to the coun- 
try, in connection with which work 
Agency Manager and later Vice Presi- 
dent Frank L. Jones, and Marshall Hol- 
combe of the Research Bureau, went 
abroad with the material and introduced 
the training. Ip 1919 when the troops 
started to come home, the Equitable 
used this overseas training course as the 
basis of training and re-training Equi- 
table agents, and it is of interest to note 
that this material, modified and en- 
larged from time to time, has_ since 
been the basis of the formal training of 
Equitable salesmen. He relates that in 
1919 before launching generally the 
training material for distribution among 
Equitable agencies the opinion of the 
field leaders was sought as to the ad- 
visability of the school, and a prelimi- 
nary try-out class was organized in New 
York, restricted to the twenty-five gen- 
eral agents then operating in the city, 
all of whom took the course and gave it 
the seal of their approval. Mr. Borden 
remarked with amusement that he wrote 
the original examination questions, and 
“having in mind the mature years of the 
class of general agents, made the ques: 
tions especially simple,” and that one 
of the questions was “What do you like 
most about the Equitable?” It was in 
answer to this that “Shep” Homans of 
New York offered his famous quip, 
“Equitable commissions.” 


Placed in Charge of Conzervation and 
Service Activities 

In March, 1921, Borden was made in- 
spector of agencies at large. Judge Day 
\.as then president. 

For a numer of years prior to 1916 
when he went to the Mexican border, 
Borden was active in the National 
Guard as an enlisted man and later as 
a captain in the cavalry organization in 
New Jersey known as the tssex ‘lroo,), 
now the 102nd Cavalry, serving overseas. 
He states that he’found many things in 
the military that had their perfect paral- 
lel in selling, such as “strategy,” “tac- 
tics,” “reconnaisance,” “attention to 
duty” and the like. And many things 
he learned in the military he put to 
practical use, such as the unit manager 
system of the Equitable introduced in 
1921 and actually founded on the tables 
and system of organization of the Army. 

In December of 1921 he was placed in 
charge of conservation and service ac- 
tivities of the Society. 

Becomes Agency Instructor 

In 1924 Mr. Borden was appointed 
agency instructor and directly respon- 
sible for the training of all salesmen in 
the New York area. 

Mr. Borden’s philosophy in teaching 
salesmen was and is that while “knowl- 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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THE STORK BROUGHT US 


Advertising Twins 
Just 10 Years Ago 


~ when Bankerslife National Advertising and the Bankerslife Double Duty Dollar Plan 

‘ both made their first appearance on the American Scene. 

nt 

a Both were lusty babies from the start, and both have grown and thrived so amazingly | 


he that, though they are both only youngsters even now, Bankerslifemen already look on 
them as long established institutions. 


in - The Bankerslife Double Duty Dollar Plan was born early in the year of 1934 as an 
a important element in a sales campaign celebrating the 55th anniversary of the Com~ 
i- pany’s founding. It “caught on” at once and soon became established as a potent 
n- sales promoter. 


te Bankerslife National Advertising first appeared in the Saturday. Evening Post in 
-- November, 1934, and regular Post schedules have been maintained ever since. Regu- 
lar schedules now appear in Time Magazine and Country Gentleman, as well as in 
Y Saturday Evening Post. Regular and sustained schedules have also been carried in 
Collier’s and Better Homes & Gardens. 


“ The babes of ten years ago are steady standbys today — and they are still growing in 
( their job of helping to promote sales. 


7 BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 
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More Than 148 Billions — 
In Force by Year’s End 


JAMES A. FULTON TELLS LIAA 





Unreasonable Restrictions Would Hin- 
der Service to Public; Some of 
Problems Confronting Business 





If the life insurance business is to 
discharge its obligation to the public it 
must defend the right to perform its 
proper functions without being hindered 
by excessive taxation .or unreasonable 
restrictions and it must find ways of 
improving its service to policyholders 
and the American people, said James A. 
Fulton in his address as president be- 


Pach Bros., N. Y. 
JAMES A. FULTON 


fore the thirty-eighth annual meeting 


of the Life Insurance Association of 
America at Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Friday. Mr. Fulton is president of 
Home Life of New York. 

At the end of 1944, Mr. Fulton re- 
vealed, approximately 70 million Ameri- 
cans will own 148 billion 400 million dol- 
lars of life insurance and the assets of 
companies will reach 40 billion 750 
million dollars. About 200 thousand peo- 
ple are employed by American life in- 
surance companies in the home offices 
and the field. Mr. Fulton said the wel- 
fare and compensation of these em- 
ployes “must be one of our primary con- 
cerns.” He continued: 

Raising Compensation of Field 

“We should see to it that it is never 
necessary for any outside agency to 
concern itself with the welfare and 
compensation of our employes. I think 
we must realize in this connection that 
the situation as to our field representa- 
tives is, in some particulars, far from 
satisfactory. An examination of the 
facts indicates that a substantial propor- 
tion of the licensed representatives of 
American life insurance companies are 
earning substantially less than an 
amount which we could call satisfactory. 
[. am convinced that this situation can 
be remedied without increased cost to 
policyholders and probably with actual 
decreased costs. T have the conviction 
that those of our representatives who 
are poorly selected and inadequately 
trained and are therefore poorly com- 
pnensated represent an actual burden on 
the policvholders as a whole. 

“At this point IT should like to salute 
our field forces for the 1944 production 
record of United States legal reserve 
life insurance companies. During the 
vear a total of approximately 14 billion 
150 million dollars of new life insurance, 
not including insurance revived or in- 
creased, will have been paid for. This 
is 4% greater than the amount for last 
vear and the highest annual production 
total since 1931. 

“Sometime, and we hope soon, 11 mil- 
lion young men will be coming back 
(Continued on Page 36) 





Connecticut Insurance Department 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ment has more than doubled during Mr. 
Norton’s connection with it. He is an 
active member of the Insurance Society 
of New York, an educational group with 
a dozen members in Hartford. 

Mr. Pickett, a Californian, joined the 
actuarial department of Connecticut 
Mutual in 1913 after graduating from 
Whittier College. He is probably the 
only member of the department to re- 
ceive the Purple Heart during this war. 
He received the decoration this Octo- 
ber in belated recognition of his service 
in World War I, in which he reached 
a captaincy. He joined the Insurance 
Department in 1927, and became assist- 
ant actuary in 1931. He is a member of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Ravich, a native of Hartford, 
joined the department in 1925 after 
graduating from Syracuse College and 
the Hartford College of Law, and prac- 
ticing public accounting for two years. 
He has been assistant chief examiner 
for the past four years. 

Miss Beers, whose duty it is to keep 
a watchful eye on the companies’ policy 
reserves, is a Hartford native. She at- 
tended local schools and Wheaton Col- 
lege, and taught school for a year. She 
has been with the department for eigh- 
teen years, and received her present 
title a year and a half ago. 


Security and Agency Divisions 


The department’s security division is 
headed by Edward T. Garvin, as invest- 
ment supervisor and liquidating agent. 
A native of Illinois, he came to Con- 
necticut in 1899 and made a career of 
banking, becoming treasurer of one 
Hartford institution and subsequently 
president of another. He retired in 
1930 and devoted three years to tobacco- 
growing, but in 1933 he joined the In- 


John Haley 
W. ELLERY ALLYN 


surance Department. Mr. Garvin is also 
secretary of the Silex Co., of Hartford. 

The agency division is headed by Jo- 
seph H. Maurice, a Connecticut native 
who spent fourteen years with a broker- 
age firm and eighteen years in the 
policy loan department of Phoenix Mu- 
tual after attending the Hartford 
schools. His service with the depart- 
ment dates from 1923. 

It was he who drew up the examina- 
tion questions when the system of ex- 
amining agents was first instituted in 
Connecticut. 

In discussing the work of his division, 
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SOCIAL SECURITY NOW BUT “SUGCESTS" 
RETIREMENT INCOME AT AGE 65! 


In the years to come retirement at age 
65 will undoubtedly be a "must". Urge 


your clients to supplement Social Security 


RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 
ANNUITY INCOME AT 65 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford 
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Mr. Maurice called attention to the re- 
cent announcement made by Commis- 
sioner Allyn regarding the many insu;- 
ance agents who are or recently have 
been in military service. In the attemnt 
to aid them in reestablishing themsely: ; 
in the business on return to civilian 
life, the Commissioner has ruled that :: 
will not be necessary for them to re. 
take the qualification examinations fo; 
the various types of insurance license: 
held upon entry into the military ser, 
ice. 

All that will be necessary is that the 
veteran fill out a new qualification card, 
and request the companies which he 
formerly represented to make requisition 
on the Insurance Department for his 
appointment within six months after the 
end of his military service. 


Claims and Complaints Division 


The claims and complaints division, 
involving the most direct contact with 
the public, is headed by Frank F. Wag- 
ner, a New Yorker who has lived most 
of his life in Connecticut. Before join- 
ing the department, he had his own in- 
surance agency in Clinton. He now 
commutes the eighty-mile round trip 
daily, and boasts that he has missed only 
three days in the nine-year period on 
account of weather conditions. 

Considering the number of claims that 
are settled every day in Connecticut, 
surprisingly few are brought to the at- 
tention of the department, the present 
-average being 100 a mozith, involving all 
types of insurance. A continuous file 
is maintained in the department show- 
ing the nature of all inquiries received, 
and the number pertaining to any par- 
ticular company. Thus the department 
is kept constantly informed on_ the 
policy clauses that cause the most 
trouble and the name of any company 
that may attempt to take undue advan- 
tage of technicalities in settlement of 
claims. 

Commissioner Allyn has declared that 
“T consider the principal’ function of this 
division to be that of bringing together 
the parties involved in a dispute in an 
effort to reconcile conflicting viewpoints 
and thus, if possible, avoid litigation 
and help maintain the pleasant relation- 
ship between the company and its 
policyholder. It is surprising how often 
after the first meeting between the com- 
pany’s representative and the policy- 
holder it develops that there had been 
no more than a misunderstanding and 
the case is promptly closed.” 


Commissioner Allyn 


The Commissioner himself has not 
been long associated with the insurance 
business, but his associates in the de- 
partment are unanimous in praising the 
job he has done in administering it. 
He was born in Mystic, Connecticut, and 
after attending University of Pennsyl- 
vania embarked on a business career, 
only to be interrupted by the first World 
War, in which he became a captain, 
and was cited for meritorious service. 

His title of colonel is derived from 
his service at one time as assistant ad- 
jutant general of Connecticut. He has 
been active in the real estate business, 
has served as chief field deputy of the 
Connecticut district, Internal Revenue 
Department, and as executive secretary 
of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. He was a representative in Con- 
necticut’s General Assembly for several 
terms, and served for a time as deputy 
state comptroller. 


Deputy Goodwin 


His deputy, George Goodwin, entered 
the insurance business in 1900 after at- 
tending Hartford schools. He was with 
Aetna Life’s accident department for 
twelve years, then joined Connecticut 
General, serving as secretary of its ac- 
cident department after 1932. He is a 
former chairman of the governing body 
of the Bureay of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, and was for, ten 
years chairman of its underwriting 
committee. 
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WELL BALANCED 


What is a well-balanced company? 
It is, we think, a company whose financial structure is sound. . . 


Whose geographical market embraces a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas. . 


Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 


Whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as outstanding .. . 


Whose growth has been steady and uniform .. . 


Whose size is sufficiently large to assure confidence and prestige . . . 


Whose management, nevertheless, has never lost the common touch with . 
agent and policyholder .. . 


Whose reputation as a friendly company has been consistently upheld. . . 


“Fidelity” is such a company. It operates with general agencies in 
thirty-six states. It has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 1878.” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roserts, President 
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The Re-establishment of 


Ex-servicemen In Canada 


By R. J. Woop 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Imperial Life 


Canada has a 
comprehensive rehabilitation program 
700,000 men in the Armed 
based fundamentally on 
equip the discharged 
sailor, soldier or airman, as he goes 
back to civilian life, that he will be able 
to fit himself effectively and quickly 
into a permanent job. The program aims 
to assist the man in two ways: 
1. While he is still in the service; 

After discharge. 

While Still in the Services 

Servicemen are offered free a wide 
variety of correspondence courses to 
help fit them for various trades and oc- 
cupations. Books are provided to read, 
discussions and lectures on post-war 
affairs are encouraged. 

The life insurance business, operating 
through the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada, has already co-operated 
with the Department of Veterans’ 
\ffairs by offering two courses on sales- 
manship, available to men in the serv- 
ices. These courses are administered by 
the Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices, or by Personnel Counsellors in the 
various camps, schools and other mili- 
tary establishments. 

The first course is one on “general 
salesmanship” and already enrollments 
are coming in at the rate of about 

eventy a wee k, although the course has 
ou been in operation for four or five 
weeks. On satisfactory completion of 
this course and the completion of certain 
aptitude tests, the men may then enroll 
in a course dealing specifically with 
“life insurance selling.” 

\ man in the services who completes 
these two courses and writes the neces- 
sary examinations will have secured 
seven out of thirteen subjects for his 
Chartered Life Underwriter degree 
C.L.U.), if he subsequently enters the 
life insurance business. 

The syllabus for both courses is pro- 
vided by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada, the course on general 
salesmanship being financed by the 
Dominion Government. The course on 
life insurance selling is being financed 
entirely by the life insurance business 
at an estimated cost of $12 for each 
serviceman who enrolls. 

In addition to courses available to men 
in the services, an occupational counsell- 
ing service has been developed with 
vocational guidance tests to help deter- 
mine fitness for specific occupations. 
The serviceman is encouraged to think, 
plan and study for his post-war position. 


After Discharge 


Immediately on discharge, in addition 
to a complete medical examination to 
insure treatment for any impairment, the 
serviceman is entitled to certain imme- 
diate monetary benefits such as a cloth- 
ing allowance of $100 free transpor- 
tation to his home, and a rehabilitation 
grant equal to 30 days’ pay and allow- 
ances. 

There are, however, many additional 
discharge benefits, the objective being 
as far as possible to equip everyone to 
earn a living. Full details of these are 
given in a booklet “Back to Civil Life” 
issued by the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Parliament Bldgs., Ottawa. 

T he plan consists of giving discharged 
service personnel vocational training or 
further education. Financial security is 


The Government of 


for the 
Forces. It is 
a desire so to 





assured while training or taking further 
education, or while seeking employment. 

Financial assistance is also given to 
those who embark on private enterprise 
during the period they are awaiting re- 
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turns from that private enterprise. 
There is medical treatment for those in 
need of treatment; there is financial 


assistance during the period of this 
treatment; and there is compensation by 
way of pension for those handicapped 
in civil life as a result of war service. 
Rehabilitation Centers 

The Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
will have a large number of ‘“Rehabili- 
tation Centers” throughout Canada for 
the handling of the many problems and 
the application of the various benefits 
available to such veterans. Personnel 
Counsellors will give tests, information 
and advice on training courses and em- 


ployment opportunities. Veterans’ Wel- 
fare Officers will help direct men to 
suitable work, various boards will de- 
cide on the training and the financial 
assistance to the individual applicants. 

Rehabilitation and the Life Insurance 

Business 

Where does life insurance fit into the 
picture? It will deal primarily with two 
groups of returned men: 

Those formerly with a life insur- 
ance company; 

2. Those newly-selected for life insur- 

ance work. 

To date no centralized training pro- 
gram for the life insurance business has 
been set up or is contemplated by the 
Government or by the industry. It is 
felt that life insurance selling is so 
highly specialized that individual train- 
ing in the field by companies and by 
managers will achieve maximum results. 
Ultimately certain school training of 
returned men grouns may be arranged 
by individual companies, but the fact 
that, to date at least, men are coming 
back one by one at intervals has not 
made this feasible to any great extent. 

It seems agreed that training in pros- 
pecting will be one of the most pressing 
problems. Prospect groups in the files 
of former agents have changed greatly. 
The buying groups themselves have 
changed. Learning how to build up an 
up-to-date file of immediate prospects 
will be the first training job. 

Rehabilitation Centers 

Returned men who have come back to 
companies have as a group re-entered 
the business enthusiastically with a de- 
termination to make up for lost time. 
But even these men, and of course, par- 
ticularly men new to the business, need 
constant close association on the part 
of the trainer and manager. Having been 
accustomed for months or years to asso- 
ciation with groups of people, it is im- 
portant that they quickly feel at home 
as part of the agency unit. They re- 
quire encouragement, stimulation and 
particularly direction in the work se- 
quence required in this business. 

The greatest responsibility of the life 
insurance business would, however, ap- 


pear to be in the selection of men new 
to the life insurance industry. These 
men have given to their country some 
vears out of their normal business life 
They are anxious to get established in 


their homes and their permanent busi- 


ness as quickly as possible. They can- 
not afford to make mistakes in the busi- 
ness they select. 

Already companies are furnishing to 
Personnel Counsellors, Veterans’ Wel- 
fare Officers and others in the govern- 
ment rehabilitation program, informa- 
tion as to the type of man desired, the 
qualifications necessary, and are working 
in close association to ensure the best 
possible selection in the direction of 
men to this industry. 

Attitude of — of Veterans’ 

Affairs 

The Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
has constantly urged that it is false 
svmpathy to encourage a man to enter 
life insurance, or in fact any other 
business, if the tests and best judgment 
of that business indicate the man has 
rot a really good chance to succeed. 
Faually. if he starts in the business and 
doesn’t like it or does not prove adapted 
to it, the quicker the government voca- 
tional training nlan can get into action 
to equip him for another business to 
which he is adapted, the sooner will the 
returned man get into a permanent po- 
sition in which he can build his future. 

On the shoulders of life insurance 
companies, narticularly branch mana- 
gers and training men, is the great re- 
snonsibility to see that any veteran se- 
lected for this business gets the closest 
attention and the finest training possi- 
ble. A day-to-day training progrdm in 
the early months seems absolutely essen- 
tial, with close personal attention to 
every problem encountered. Many of 
the younger men inducted. because of 
their lack of previous business experi- 
ence, will. need not onlv training in life 
insurance but training in selling and in 
veneral business nrocedures. Tt should 
he the determination of the life insur- 
ance business to do such a training job 
that everv man entering this business 
will feel that his company and manager 
couldn’t possibly have done more in at- 
tempting to establish him in the busi- 
ness. 

The nroblems of readjustment faced 
by servicemen will be many. They sug- 
gest the need of the comprehensive pro- 
gram of the Canadian government. Its 
obiectives of training and financial as- 
sistance. however, go only so far. The 
responsibility of business, whether life 
insurance or any other industry, is that 
of providing onnortunity for the return- 
ing veteran. Honest selection, sympa- 
thetic encouragement, intensive and 
well-planned training, and rapid promo- 
tion at the earliest possible moment to 
nositions of greater responsibility, will 
all be necessary to do the kind of job 
= life insurance business will want to 
do. 


Some Corporations of U. S. Government 
Agencies Which Lend, Spend, Finance and Develop; Nation 


In Business 


The Citizens National Committee, Inc., 
of Washington has issued a booklet, called 
“Federal Agencies,” giving a descriptive 
tabulation of the 428 functional units of 
the Federal Government. That committee, 
which is non-partisan, conducts continuing 
surveys of national policies, legislative pro- 
posals and administrative procedures. It 
seeks parallel consideration of Federal 
spending and taxation. The average per- 
son has no conception of the number of 
agencies in Washington or of their activi- 
ties in lending and spending. Here are a 
few in the corporate branch of the Federal 
agencies, with the amount that they are 
capitalized by the Government : 





Central Banks for Cooperatives and Dis- 
trict Banks, $174,000,000: Finances farm 
cooperatives and business serving the needs 
of agriculture. 

Commodity Credit 

Commodity Credit Corporation, $100,000 : 
Makes loans to producers of agricultural 
commodities for which the Department of 
Agriculture has plans or programs for pro- 
duction or marketing adjustment. 

Defense Homes Corporation, $10,000,000 : 
Provides construction of hofising in areas 
where deficiency exists due to rapidly ex- 
panded war production. “Now under Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority in National 
Housing Agency. 


Through Many Activities; Farm and Urban Aspects 


Defense Plant Corporation, $5,000,000: 
Finances and erects plants and facilities 
for production and transportation of war 
materials. 

Disaster Loan Corporation, $24,000,000 : 
Provides loans necessary to adjust hard- 
ships or destruction resulting from floods 
or other catastrophes. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
$175,000,000: Assists in financing exports 
and imports. 

Farm Mortgages and Banks 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
$100,000,000: Assists in financing opera- 
tions of Federal Lands Banks. Makes di- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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“SECURITY PATTERNS” styled by STATE MUTUAL 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
| VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN 










el 


“Styles in life insurance can be flattering, too.” That’s what we tell the ladies in our new sales 
material aimed to reach the big, growing and permanent women’s market. 

There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes . . . and we go on to prove it, by 
presenting State Mutual Security Patterns . . . a complete life insurance wardrobe with each 
garment individually tailored to meet a particular financial need. Life Insurance Style Book 
(visual interview piece) illustrates in poster form and explains in non-technical terms and 


by interesting examples how the various styles of life insurance fit both need and pocketbook. 


Another State Mutual Sales Aid thats Field Cliching 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 
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S. T. Whatley, Aetna Life 
Dies at 57 in Hospital 


WIDELY-KNOWN AGENCY CHIEF 








Began Selling Insurance in Alabama 
After Leaving College; General Agent 
in Three Cities; Popular Figure 


~>eaborn T. Whatley, 57, vice president 
Aetna Life in charge of production, one 
of finest characters in the insurance 
business, [which claimed thirty-seven 
years of his life] and exceedingly popu- 
lar with the entire insurance fraternity, 
died in the Hartford Hospital last Fri- 
day night after a siege of illnesses. He 
had been in the hospital on a previous 
occasion, was critically ill at the time 
but managed to recover and attend the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in Detroit last Fall. At that time 
his appearance was that of complete re- 
covery. However, several weeks ago his 
condition was such that he again went 
to the hospital. 

News of his death quickly became 
known in New York on Saturday morn- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria where many 
of his friends were gathered attending 
a meeting of American Life Convention. 
Ail of them felt a sense of great per- 
sonal loss. A wire sent to insurance 
newspapers by President Morgan B. 
Brainard of Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies read: “With the greatest sense of 
personal loss I regret to tell you that 
Vice President Seaborn T. Whatley 
passed away last night.” 

Important Figure in Inter-Company 

Organizations 

Mr. Whatley was an active and in- 
fluential figure in production organiza- 
tions of the business. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the Life In- 
surance Coordinating Committee. In 
1937 he served as a member of the board 
of directors of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and the following year 
was chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the same organization. In 1936 he 
was chairman of Life Insurance Week 
and last year was chairman of the Life 
Agency Officers Association. He had 
been president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and one of 
the best of the presidents of that asso- 
ciation. As a speaker he was informal, 
completely at ease and most effective. 
Frequently, he told of his own early ex- 
periences in the field and such talks 
were always of an inspirational nature. 

Spent Boyhood on Plantation 

His boyhood was spent on a planta- 
tion, fifteen miles from Greensboro, Ala. 
His father, who had been an intimate 
friend of Commander Hobson of Merri- 
mac fame, was 13 when the Civil War 
ended. Five of his uncles were in the 
Confederate Army, two of them cap- 
tains, and three of them killed. 

Mr. Whatley was graduated from the 
University of Alabama where he played 
football and in his senior year was both 
managing editor of the college annual 
and president of the Athletic Associa- 
tion. On leaving college he got a job 
in Birmingham in a general insurance 
and real estate o.fice. That was in 1907. 
Two years later he became an insurance 
man, being given the Birmingham 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
reporting to the Nashville agency which 
had Alabama and Tennessee as its ter- 
ritory. During his first year he paid for 
240,000 representing 118 applications 
and writing during that year men of the 
same age as himself, 22. In his second 
year he paid for $372,000. In 1911 he 
became field superintendent of the Re- 
liance Life with headquarters in Mobile 
and traveling the southern part of Ala- 
bama. He wrote dozens of policies on 
former University of Alabama men. 


Mr. Whatley was sent to Seattle by 
the Reliance and put in charge of the 
state of Washington. He did so well 
there that Reliance brought him into 
the home office in January, 1913, and at 
the age of 26 gave him the home office 
agency. At the start the agency was do- 









































































































SEABORN T. WHATLEY 


ing a little in excess of $1,000,000. Dur- 

ing his last year with the home office 

agency it paid for more than $8,000,000. 
Joined Aetna in 1923 

Mr. Whatley joined the Aetna Life in 
1923, being appointed general agent in 
Pittsburgh by K. A. Luther, then vice- 
president. At the time Mr. Luther had 
in mind that Mr. Whatley would even- 
tually go to Chicago for the company 
and that is what happened. In Novem- 
ber, 1923, the Aetna Life consolidated 
into one general agency the three gen- 
eral agencies which it had in Chicago, 
Mr. Whatley being made general agent 
for the territory which included, in addi- 
tica to Cook County, eighteen others. 
The peak of the agency under his direc- 
tion was $21,000,000 a year. 

In Pittsburgh Mr. Whatley had been 
president of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Life Underwriters. He immediately 
joined the Chicago association and 
within a year was a member of the 
board of directors. In 1927 he was 
elected president of the Chicago associa- 
tion. Later, he became president of the 
National Convention of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 

A remarkable personal production 
achievement of Mr. Whatley in Chicago 
was when he closed a $50,000,000 Group 
insurance case for Swift & Co., packers, 
number of employes being 30,000. 

On March 1, 1933, Mr. Whatley was 
brought to the home office of the Aetna 
as vice president in charge of produc: 
tion, succeeding Mr, Luther who became 
a general agent for the company in 
Greater New York. A shrewd judge of 
men and of human nature he made 
many unusually good appointments for 
the Aetna. 

Leaves Widow, Son and Daughter 

Mr. Whatley was a former member 
of the board of directors, Hartford Com: 
munity Chest, and was a member of St. 
Jchn’s Church, Hartford Club, Hartford 
Golf Club and Wampanoag Country 
Club. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Erwin 
Scott Whatley, who often accompanied 
him to conventions and whose mother 
is a novelist; a son, S. T. Whatley, Jr., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Frank Busch. In 
addition there are three grandchildren 
and three brothers. One of the latter is 
F. C. Whatley, general agent, Aetna 
Life, San Francisco. Others are Emmett 
M. Whatley of Abilene, Tex., and J. W. 
Whatley of Bristol, Va. 


McALLISTER JOINS SCHMIDT 


Charles McAllister, formerly manager 
of Phoenix Mutual in White Plains, New 
York, has joined the H, Arthur Schmidt 
agency, New England Mutual. After 
graduating from Springfield High School 
he was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege where he was on the varsity swim- 
ming team. He has been in the life in- 
surance business twelve years and for 
the Schmidt agency will operate from 
both White Plains and New York City. 

















Broad Educational Program 






Offered by 








Connecticut Mutual 







The Connecticut Mutual provides its salesmen 
with a complete educational course to assist them in 









three phases of their sales training. 








Part one, for beginners, deals with fundamentals 
including prospecting, planning, principles of life insur- 
ance, package’selling and how to sell. 










Part two, for those who are ready for intermediate 
training, deals with income insurance, simplified pro- 
gramming, the Minimum Plan of Living and the 
Estate Extension Plan. 










For the advanced underwriter, part three covers 
pension trusts, business coverage, insurance for tax 
purposes, and estate analysis. 


Connecticut Mutual’s training program is not con- 
fined to technical discussions, but includes complete 
selling helps on every kind of sale from simple, single 
needs to advanced phases of life underwriting. Among 
these helps are direct mail, sales talks, briefs, rate 
cards, and even an illustrated policy jacket to fit 
the sale. 


Such material is available for several unit sales 
such as retirement income, family income, and also 
for four business insurance needs, and for programming. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford 
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Institute Makes Claris Adams Chairman 


President of Ohio State and a Civic Leader in Columbus, He 
Was Prominent in Indiana Bar and Politics; Then Mana- 
ger of ALC; Long a Shakespeare Student and Orator 


Claris Adams, president of the Ohio 
State Life of Columbus, O., who was 
made chairman of Institute of Life In- 
surance last week, has for years been 
one of most influential figures in Ameri- 
can Life Convention ranks, but he is also 
widely known in other divisions of in- 
surance. This is because he has made so 
many addresses ‘before insurance or- 
ganziations of all kinds. And he is a 
particularly effective speaker, a born 
orator with a splendid delivery and a 
man capable of swaying crowds emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually. He has 
a considerable knowledge of the classics, 
has long been a student of Shakespeare. 
Talking before small groups he is effec- 
tive, too, and one of best talks he has 
made recently was before some Commis- 
sioners and a small group of insurance 
men in Chicago when he opposed con- 
stitutional amendment as the way out of 
the Federal legislative situation. ip 

Mr. Adams has been one of the civic 
leaders of Columbus for years. He has 
presided at many functions there. In 
1941 he was campaign manager of the 
Community Chest, and at present time 
is vice president of the War Chest in 
that city; is on the board of the USO; 
is district chairman in central Ohio dis- 
trict for the Committee on Economic 
Development, leading group concentrat- 
ing on planning for the post-war period 
so that percentage of employment shall 
continue high. He is also on the regional 
board of the Boy Scouts of America cov- 
ering four states. 


Father Was a Clergyman and Insurance 
Agent 


On the paternal side Mr. Adams is 
descended from a family which went 
from Virginia to West Virginia and 
then to Illinois. His mother was a mem- 
ber of the Lamotte family which was 
among the founders of Vincennes, Ind. 

The Rev. Joshua Adams, father of 
Claris, was a preacher in the Christian 
Church who at the time Claris was born 
had a pulpit in Mt. Carmel, Ill, which 
is in the extreme southern sector of 
the state. The family moved from one 
one small Ohio town to another. Even- 
tually, Joshua Adams decided to leave 
the ministry and become an insurance 
agent, going with the Mutual Life in 
Cleveland. In‘that city Claris went to 
a school which was directly across the 
street from the Cleveland American 
League baseball park. The Cleveland 
team had numerous stars, greatest being 
Napoleon Lajoie, second baseman, and it 
wasn’t long before Claris became a hero 
worshipper, his principal hero being 
Lajoie. Some years later, while living 
in Detroit, he wrote a letter to Malcolm 
Bingay, editor Detroit Free Press, in de- 
fense of his favorite ball player as being 
the world’s best, saying that when he 
saw Lajoie play it brought the same 
thrill that Keats got when he first 
looked into Chapman’s Homer. 

Adams attended Butler College, In- 
dianapolis; quickly made the ball team 
there and also just as quickly the de- 
bating team. A freshman, and taking 
the debating course, he had gotten mad 
at something while attending a meeting 
of his fraternity and told what he had 
on his mind. So deep was the impres- 
sion, so carried away were members of 
the fraternity by his eloquence, that he 
was immediately put on the college’s 
debating team. 

From Butler he went to the Indiana 
Law School where he was graduated at 
head of his class in 1912, being 21 at 
the time. First vote he cast was for 
himself. That happened because he had 





been nominated for the legislature. He 
lost although he ran third in number of 
votes received by twenty-nine men run- 
ning for office in Marion County, In- 
diana, at the time. 

Becomes a Prosecutor 

_ Adams became chief deputy prosecut- 
ing attorney for Marion County and 
averaged ten murder cases a year for 
four years. He was elected prosecutor, 
and served two years in that office. It 
was enough and he decided to go into 
private practice. Refusing renomination, 
his chief deputy, William P. Evans suc- 
ceeded him. Adams formed a partner- 
ship with Thomas D. Stevenson, now 
counsel for the Bell Telephone, and who 
had also been a deputy prosecuting at- 
torney. After a year they went their 
own way, Stevenson joining one large 
law firm and Adams another. 

Adams became a member of Turner, 
Adams, Merrell & Locke which had con- 





siderable insurance practice. Name of 
firm at present time is Slaymaker, Mer- 
rill & Locke. George E. Turner of the 
firm had been auditor of the state and 
in charge of the Insurance Department. 
He left the law firm to go with the 
Casualty Information Clearing House 
which had its headquarters in Chicago 
and was run in interest of stock cas- 
ualty insurance. Adams took over the 
trial work for the firm, most of his 
work being devoted to insurance prac- 
tice, practically all of which was. cas- 
ualty. 

While in Indianapolis Mr. Adams ran 
in the primaries as a candidate for 
United States Senator. His opponent 
was Senator “Jim” Watson. When Will 
H. Hays was state chairman Mr. Adams 
was head of the Young Men’s Republi- 
can organization in this county. Adams 
managed the campaign for the Senate of 
Harry S. New who was his close friend 
and political mentor. New won. 

Enters Life Insurance 

To Herbert M. Woollen, now chair- 
man of executive committee of Ameri- 
can United and former president of 
American Central Life, Mr. Adams gives 
credit for his entrance on the life in- 
surance scene. Indiana had pioneered in 
the event known as Insurance Day. 
Adams had presided annually at the din- 
ners marking this event. Woollen first 


met Adams at one of those dinners. 
American Life Convention was looking 


for a successor to Thomas W. Black- 
burn, manager and general. counsel. 
Woollen suggested Adams in which ad- 
vocacy he had the support of the In- 
diana life insurance companies. Later, 


Adams -was made manager and general 
counsel of ALC whose headquarters at 
the time were in St. Louis. After three 
years in that position Adams left in 
1929 to become vice president of Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Co., Detroit, and in 
1936 succeeded U. S. Brandt as presi- 
dent of Ohio State Life. 

When Mr. Adams took the helm the 
Ohio State had $85,000,000 in force. At 
the end of this year it will have ap- 
proximately $135,000,000. Company has 
$32,000,000 of assets, including more 
than $3,000,000 of capital, surplus and 
contingency funds. 

In the drama Mr. Adams has had a 
lifelong interest. At the age of 10 he 
started going to the theatre and as a 
boy saw Mansfield, Sothern and many 
another old-time star. He started read- 
ing Shakespeare when in “prep” school, 
and is familiar with almost every line in 
the plays of the Bard. 

Mrs. Claris Adams was Elizabeth 
Rhodes Webber. By a former marriage 
Mr. Adams had four daughters, and 
Mrs. Adams a son by a former marriage. 
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7 Sasce Needs for Life Tusurance 


1. Executor’s Fund 4 Minimum Income for 
Family 


2 Family Readjustment 5 College Fund 
Fund 


3 Home Maintenance or 6 Lifelong Income to Wife 
Mortgage Payment Fund After Children are Grown 


IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 7 Retirement Income 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Writing Lives of Men 
Formerly in the War 


SITUATION DISCUSSED BY COS. 
No Information About Former Veterans 
Given by War or Navy Departments; 
Attitude Towards Neurotics 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked a 
number of life insurance companies to tell 
how their wnderwriting divisions are han- 
dling applications for life insurance from 
veterans who have been released from the 
service and are in civilian life again, es- 
pecially those who were discharged for 
psychiatric or neurotic reasons. All of 
the companies say they are not getting in- 
formation from the Army or Navy or Air 
Forces relatwe to these veterans. The un- 
derwriters have to make their decisions on 
what facts they can gather themselves with- 
out Washington assistance, 


The Mutual Life, in accepting or de- 
clining risks on discharged Army or 
Navy personnel has a form for use in 
these cases which is reproduced on this 
Among other things it asks for 
information as to the medical codes on 
the discharge papers. Up to the present 
time, no procedure has been developed 
for getting information promptly from 
the War or Navy Departments in those 
cases where information needed by an 
insurance company is necessary. 

In the case of those discharged for 
psychiatric reasons the company is try- 
ing to underwrite them the best way it 
can, taking into account the circum- 
stances in each case. The general result 
is that in the majority of the cases the 
company is charging a small extra pre- 
mium. In such cases the company offers 
reconsideration at the end of one year. 

Generally speaking, the company ex- 
pects to remove this extra premium at 
that time if the insured is engaged in 
civilian occupation and appears to be 
reasonably well readjusted in a civilian 
Status. 


page. 


Business Men’s Assurance 


Discussing procedure followed by 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., in ac- 
cepting or declining risks where the 
applicants are soldiers, sailors or ma- 
rines who have been discharged from 
service because of psychiatric or neu- 
rotic reasons, D. B. Alport, assistant 
secretary, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“That particular group of prospective 
applicants present one of the most dif- 
ficult problems that the underwriter has 
to contend with in present day under- 
writing. 

“A percentage of the cases is truly 
mental and nervous cases which must 
be declined or charged an extra pre- 
mium for their insurance. Many of the 
cases, however, represent individuals 
who are just not adaptable to the armed 
services but who are perfectly normal in 
every respect and carry on their civilian 
duties without any difficulty. 

“We are following the practice of ob- 
taining just as complete information as 
possible in every instance. Where our 
medical examiners do not report any 
abnormal findings and where there is 
no previous history of mental or nervous 
diseases and the applicant has taken up 
his normal civilian duties without any 
difficulty, standard life insurance is be- 
ing granted. 

“Cases where the symptoms are nerv- 
ousness and not mental, special class 
insurance is granted. Any case where 
there is a previous history of mental 
disturbance, individual consideration is 
given. 

‘Because of the wide differences be- 
tween the individual cases, it would not 
be possible to set forth in the letter the 
action that would be taken in each case.” 


Pacific Mutual 


The Pacific Mutual Life established a 
Military Service Division in its renewal 


department shortly after the beginning 
of the war. I. B. Reeve, assistant secre- 
tary of the company and superintendent 
of the renewal department, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“The personnel of this division was 
particularly selected from qualified em- 
ployes capable of writing clear .and 
friendly letters. All home office corre- 
spondence with insureds in military 
service has been handled by this divi- 
sion, even if they had to first secure 
information from other departments. By 
bringing all the questions together in 
one place, we have found that it is pos- 
sible to use many carefully worded cs- 


light if it appears the applicant is 
insurable.” 


Attitude of Company in Mid-West 


The medical director of one of the 
sae companies in the Central West 
said to this paper: 

“When we have an applicant who has 
a medical discharge from any branch 
of the armed services, no matter what 
reasons for discharge he may advance, 
it is our practice to secure a summary 
of his record from the particular branch 
of the service that granted him his 
release. 

“Apparently, present regulations pro- 


Form Used by Mutual Life 





U. S. SERVICE 


RECORD AGENCY AT 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


SERVICE — 








FULL NAME 
(please print) 


| POLICY OR APP. NO. 





A. SELECTIVE SERVICE (Dreft) CLASSIFICATION 


{es given on Classification Card) 


If other than 1A (especially 4F) give specific reasons below. 











B. SEPARATION (Discharge) FROM SERYICE? YES 0 NO oO if “yes” complete the following: 





|| 1, BRANCH OF SERVICE (Army, Navy, Marine Corps, etc.) 
|| 3. TYPE OF DISCHARGE (0) Honorable oO (b) Unqualified O 
5. DATE OF DISCHARGE 


4 REASON FOR DISCHARGE 
{e) As known to Insured (Describe fully) 


(c) Dishonorable oO 


4 HAVE YOU A CERTIFICATE OF DISABILITY DISCHARGE (C.D.D.}? Yes oO No oO 


(b) As appears on Discharge papers (give full details and Code symbols) 


7. PHYSICAL CONDITION ON DISCHARGE (As appears on Discharge pepers) 


2. RANK 





C. VETERAN'S BUREAU RATING—Heve you received or applied for « pension? YES oO 


NO Oo If “yes” complete the following: 





expect to apply. 


DATES AND FULL DETAILS (As to cause and degree of disability) also give name and address of Veteran's facility to which you have applied or 





REMARKS AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 








WITNESS 
Form 3353—8-44 


k, 





Lp sso of Insured* 
“ve, “Before signing please be sure that you have indicated 
sa your answer to all ~ ad velita (A, 8 and C). 











tablished paragraphs in answering the 
bulk of the questions. An endeavor has 
been made to retain the personal touch 
and the results have been most grati- 
fying. 

“Copies of letters are sent to the 
interested agencies, who thus become 
acquainted with many of the answers 
so they are able to handle many in- 
quiries without referring to the home 
office. ; 

“It is our policy to do everything pos- 
sible to accommodate those in the 
armed services and we have not en- 
countered serious difficulties.” 


Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 


William H. Lockey, assistant secre- 
tary, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
and head of its new business depart- 
ment, said to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week: 

“We do not have any special proce- 
dure in accepting or declining applicants 
who were discharged from military or 
naval service because of psychiatric or 
neurotic reasons. In a general way we 
follow the same procedure as with other 
applicants, and that is—endeavor to ob- 
tain complete information regarding the 
applicant’s history and his present con- 
dition; then make an offer for insurance 
in keeping with the facts brought to 


hibit the giving of this information di- 
rectly to an insurance company even 
though the veteran in question supplies 
a signed request that this be done, so 
we are now furnishing letters to these 
veterans which they can sign and send 
to the proper Federal bureaus. The 
signers of such letters request that the 
summary of their records and the rea- 
sons for their discharge from the serv- 
ice be reported back to them. Our agents 
are instructed to keep in. contact with 
such applicants to see that replies from 
the Government are sent us as soon as 
received. 

“This whole procedure is very cum- 
bersome and time-consuming but up to 
the present we have found no other 
solution. 

“In our limited experience with ap- 
plicants for insurance who recently have 
been released from the armed services 
we have seen a sufficient number of in- 
stances of their furnishing false or in- 
complete information regarding the rea- 
sons for their discharge to justify our 
policy of obtaining confirmation through 
Government sources in every instance.” 
Views of a New England Company 

Chief underwriter of one of the large 
life insurance companies in New Eng- 
land said this week 

“Several months ago we thought we 


Claris Adams Elected 
Institute Chairman 


SIX NEW DIRECTORS CHOSEN 


Leroy A. Lincoln and A. N. Mitchell 
Members of Executive Comm.; Holgar 
J. Johnson Reelected President 


At the annual meeting of Institute of 
Life Insurance at Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Thursday, Claris Adams, presi- 
dent of Ohio State Life of Columbus, 
was elected chairman of the board of 
the Institute, succeeding John A Steven- 


CLARIS ADAMS 


son, president Penn Mutual Life. Holgar 
J. Johnson was reelected president and 
Douglas L. Dunbar was reelected secre- 
tary. 

Mr, Adams becomes exofficio chair- 
man of the executive committee. New 
members elected to the executive com- 
mittee were Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
Metropolitan Life, and A. N. Mitchell, 
president Canada Life. 

Those elected to membership on the 
Institute’s board of directors were: Ar- 
thur M. Collens, president Phoenix 
Mutual; George L, Harrison, president 
New York Life; Leroy A, Lincoln; i. 
McAndless,’ president Lincoln National 
Life; Frank P Sanford, president Lib- 
erty National Life, Alabama; John A. 
Stevenson. There are fourteen directors 
whose terms have another year or more 
to run, 





had everything straightened out so that 
upon the proper signed order we could 
get complete medical information re- 
garding a discharged member of the 
armed forces. Such service is available 
in Canada and works well. 

“Some of those in temporary. or 
permanent authority decided to upset 
the ‘apple cart,’ and our various com- 
mittees and various associations have 


not yet succeeded in getting it back 


on its wheels. 

“As a result we are very badly handi- 
capped in attempting to underwrite men 
who have been discharged from the 
services, whether the reason for the 
discharge or the history includes psychi- 
atric or neurotic reasons or not. We just 
don’t know what their medical histories 
have been and we cannot be sure of the 
reason for the discharge. 

“It is almost as bad on those who 
have been turned down by their draft 
boards, though in some instances we can 
get statements from the draft boards. 

“We are just being forced to do the 
best we can. If the applicant seems 
perfectly normal to our examiner, and 
if he seems adjusted to his job and 
environment, we are inclined to be very 
liberal. Some situations do call for a 
rating, just as they would if the trou- 
bles had occurred or had been dis- 
covered in civil life.” 
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There is a best way of presenting an insurance plan. So, 
FA&tna Salesmen memorize a Company-planned sales 
talk. They give it with ease and fluency because they 
know it. They know it. No uncertainty or vagueness. No 
bewildered groping for a decisive clincher. Instead, an exact, 


flowing, deft story told convincingly and heard willingly. 


ETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


@ 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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1944 Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 1) 
with us in the United States, and the 
year showed no change. 

Some Questions for Future : 

What about the future? Will war 
clauses be abandoned on new issues and 
removed on existing policies? What 
about aviation, which in many com- 
panies is tied into the war clauses? 

Will we have a long period during 
which our men will remain in conquered 
territories and be subjected to continued 
hazards from climate, sanitation, epi- 
demics, and guerrilla warfare? 

Will we have compulsory military 
training in the United States after the 
war? Whether we have compulsory 
military training or not, will we main- 
tain a large air force and will we offer 
military and naval aviation training to 
a very large number of our young men? 
Will a considerable proportion of our 
able-bodied, well educated, air-minded 
young men look forward to a year or 
eighteen months of aviation training, 
not only for service in the regular peace 
time armed forces, but to keep the re- 
serves of trained pilots up to world 
needs ? 

Will civilian flying greatly increase? 
Should the life insurance companies 
open up and assume more flying hazards 
and if so, just where should the standard 
—substandard line be drawn? 

These are some of the post-war prob- 
lems, but intelligent solutions cannot be 
developed until some of the questions 
are answered. 

Use of War Clauses 

Taking the above in the order listed, 
we come first te the matter of the war 
clauses. Every time a war approaches 
the life insurance fraternity agrees that 
war clauses should be permanently in- 
corporated in all policies. As soon as the 
war ends, the various companies fall all 
over themselves in removing the exist- 
ing war clauses. : 

Perhaps we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the American public and 
American life insurance do not believe 
in war clauses in peace time, even 
though both the public and the com- 
panies are forced to admit that the 
companies cannot and should not as- 
sume the risk of those who apply just 
before or during a war. In other words 
we will probably again return to policies 
that are free of war clauses on the as- 
sumption that we should give full pro- 
tection to those who do not buy in 
contemplation of a war hazard. 

Whether individual companies will re- 
move war clauses by proclamation or by 
amefiding individual contracts, only 
time will tell. The same applies as to 
whether they will take the war clauses 
off as soon as the fighting stops or wait 
until the individual policyholders are re- 
leased from the armed forces and are 
again living as civilians, There is much 
to be said for the last mentioned. 

Aviation Coverage 

Several hundred thousand young men 
with aviation training as pilots, navi- 
gators, bombardiers, gunners, radio 
operators, etc., will be returned to civ- 
ilian life. Many of these men will seek 
future opportunities in the aviation in- 
dustry, and undoubtedly many of the 
pilots will continue to fly either as pro- 
fessionals or amateurs. Should companies 
remove the aviation restrictions on this 
group? 

It is the thought of some underwriters 

that it would be well to defer the re- 
moval of the aviation restrictions until 
the individual policyholder has been in 
civilian life at least a year and has been 
engaged, presumably permanently, in an 
occupation with no unusual aviation 
hazard. 
Whether we have compulsory military 
training or not many companies will 
probably take the attitude that the com- 
bat death rate, or the increased mor- 
tality due to military training, other 
than aviation, will not be enough to 
justify restrictions. 

We will undoubtedly have to face the 





WILLIAM H. DALLAS 


question of government training for 
future fliers. Both the experience of the 
war period and that prior to the war 
show a very definite and substantial 
extra hazard involved in military and 
naval aviation training. The hazard is 
not eliminated when the candidate re- 
ceives his wings, but continues to be 
fairly heavy until he has accumulated 
about 400 hours of flying. 

Some underwriters are thinking along 
the lines of limited aviation clauses, at 
least on all young males until they are 
26 or 28 years old, possibly with a pro- 
vision for the payment of an extra pre- 
mium for the aviation training hazard. 
Whether this should, or could, be ap- 
plied to all young men, or to limited 
age groups, or for larger amounts, is 
subject to discussion. 


It is difficult for an underwriter to 
find any consensus of opinion as_ to 
future civilian flying. Many think air 
transportation will always be a matter 
of large planes, operated by air trans- 
portation companies. In all probability 
we will have to assume the slight addi- 
tional hazard involved in future trans- 
portation on passenger planes. 

If there is a very great increase in 
private flying, it will probably be neces- 
sary to distinguish between the various 
types. Large, well operated planes, 
owned and flown by substantial business 
corporations, will probably not show a 
hazard much greater than regular pas- 
senger plane flying and perhaps we can 
and should assume the risk. 

It is very difficult to obtain satisfac- 
tory figures as to the hazards involved 
in personally operated small planes. 

Life insurance does not ignore other 
occupational and unusual hazards, and 
no one seems to think the private flying 
hazard could and should be ignored. 
Long time experience will develop sta- 
tistics that can be used for gauging the 
necessary extra charges for this hazard. 

There is much thought along the 
lines that the companies should not in- 
clude any aviation restrictions in policies 
issued to individuals who, at the time 
of application, do not do much private 
flying as passengers and who do not 
fly under private pilot licenses, and who 
indicate no desire to own or operate 
aircraft. In other words we may have 
to take the same risk on the bulk of 
our applicants as to future flying that 
we now take on the same group who 
may possibly live in unhealthy corners 
of the world or who may engage in 
occupations involving extra and unusual 
hazards. 

In any event the life of the under- 
writer during the past year has been 
interesting and certainly the future 
presents enough problems and questions 
to lead us to believe that we will not 
have many dull moments, and our busi- 
ness will never become hum-drum. 





SAINT PAUL 


. . - HOME OF INDUSTRY 


Because Saint Paul was located on the Mississippi River and soon 
became a railroad center, industry expanded rapidly here from the 
very start. Saint Paul became the home of such large industrial 
concerns as the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
Seeger Refrigerator, Griggs Cooper and Company, the Ford Motor 
Plant and the large meat packing plants of Swift, Armour, and 


Cudahy. 


_ With the advent of war, Saint Paul industry went all out for 
Victory, producing armored vehicles, bombs, sub-chasers, automatic 
cannon, parachute flares, aircraft engine parts, and a wide variety of 


vital equipment for the Army, Navy and Merchant Marine. 


Such a 


progressive, industrious city with 60,000 of its, citizens engaged in 
essential services makes an ideal home for the Minnesota Mutual. 





ST. PAUL 
sends greetings to 
the insurance men 
in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, where Minne- 
sota Mutual plans 
to establish a gen- 
eral agency. 











The 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 





WHY THE 
MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL? 


We offer an al- 
together unique 
Agency Contract. 
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U.S. Corporations 


(Continued from Page 22) 


rect loans to farmers, secured by first « 
second mortgages. 

Federal Home Loan Banks, $124,741,000 : 
Provides credit reserve for thrift anj 
home financing institutions. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Bank. 
$60,000,000: Makes loans to and discount 
farm credit paper for Government an 
private agencies which finance farmer 
and farm production. 

Federal Land’ Banks,  $120,131,150 
Makes long-term first mortgage loans o1 
farm lands through National Farm Loan 
Associations. Issues farm loan bonds se 
cured thereby. 

First National Mortgage Association 
$10,000,000: Provides a market for Na. 
tional Housing Act mortgages to facilitate 
construction and financing of low cosi 
housing projects. 

Federal Public Housing Authority, $1, 
000,000: Stimulates construction of hous 
ing for low-income groups through public 
bodies. 


Home Owners Loan Corporation 


Home Owners Loan Corporation, $200 - 
000,000: Extended long-term mortgage 
loans to distressed urban home owners. 

Inland Waterways Corporation, $12,- 
000,000: Encourages and develops water 
transportation service and facilities. Op- 
roa various Government-owned barge 
ines. 

Metals Reserve Co., $5,000,000: Operates 
procurement and sales program on critical 
and strategic materials necessary for war. 

Panama Railroad Co., $7,000,000: Op- 
erates the railroad which parallels the 
Canal. Operates steamship lines, indus- 
tries and commissaries auxiliary to opera- 
tion of the Canal. 

Petroleum Reserves Corporation, $1,000,- 
000: Explores and may acquire foreign 
petroleum resources. 

Production Credit Corporation, $120,- 
000,000: Organizes and assists with the 
financing of Production Credit Associa- 
tions, which in turn make short-term loans 
to farmers. 

RFC 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
$325,000,000: Aids in financing agriculture, 
commerce, industry and various war activ- 
ities. Purchases preferred stock, capital 
notes or debentures of banks, trust com- 
panies and insurance companies. Makes 
loans to local public bodies. 

RFC Mortgage Co., $25,000,000: Makes 
mortgage loans on income-producing prop- 
erty. Purchases other types of insured 
mortgages. 

Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions, Washington and Minneapolis, $44,- 
500,000: Makes short-term mortgage loans 
to farmers and stockmen for agricultural 
purposes, 

Rubber Development Corporation, $200,- 

000: Carries out development and opera- 
tions of projects of Rubber Reserve Co. 
_ Rubber Reserve Co., $5,000,000: Makes 
investments necessary to provide production 
of necessary supplies of rubber for war 
and essential civilian requirements. 

Smaller War Plants Corporation, $150,- 
000,000: Makes~loans to small business 
concerns. Stimulates production capacity 
of small business by purchasing or selling 
land, plants, equipment or supplies and by 
stimulating sub-contracting on war orders. 

Steel Recovery Corporation: Develops 
methods and operates projects for the 
gost of steel; agency or Metals Reserve 

O. 

Tennessee Valley Associated Coopera- 
tives, Inc., $300,000: Promotes and finances 
cooperatives in the Tennessee Valley drain- 
age basin and elsewhere. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, $588,543,- 
000: Maintains and operates the properties 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala. Operates projects 
to improve navigation and flood control of 
the Tennessee River. Generates and sells 
power. 

Textile Foundation, Inc., $2,000,000: 
Conducts research for the benefit of the 
textile industry. 

War Damage Corporation, $1,000,000: 
Provides insurance protection against loss 
or damage to property resulting from en- 
emy attack. 
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How to choose a life partner 


From the time he started wiping engines in the round- 
house, Frank Andrews fixed his eye on this, the top job for 
a railroad engineer, with the determination that someday 
it would be his. The strength and tenacity of purpose 
which it took to bring it true are signs of a man of character. 

We recommend Frank Andrews as a “life partner’’ for 
you. The life insurance company with such people as 
policyholders is a good place for your own insurance. 

We give our agents an extra incentive to find and sell 
such men as Andrews. We know that much of the strength 
of this company lies in the strength of the men and 
women who buy its policies. . . in their thriftiness, in their 
determination to carry on without lapsing. For most lapsed 
policies mean a loss not only to the man who lapses, but 
to the company, and ultimately to its policyholders. 
And that is why your Northwestern National agent is 


paid, not primarily for the new insurance he sells you, 
but for the amount you keep in force. When you lapse a policy, 
he suffers a penalty in his earnings which applies not 
merely to the policy you lapsed, but to every dollar’s 
worth of insurance from which he is receiving an income. 

Thus, your NWNL agent has a special incentive to sell 
you exactly the kind and amount of insurance you need 
and can afford, to keep your insurance program in good 
health—and to seek out good life partners for you in the 
other policyholders he serves... men of character like 
Frank Andrews. 


NORTHWESTERN .Vational LIFE 
INSURANCE = COMPANY 


O. J. Arnold, President Minoeapolis 4, Mina. 
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Calm Reception of Election Returns 
Good Augury for America, Says Lincoln 


Oldest Chamber of Commerce in the United States, the Chamber of Commerce 
of State of New York, president of which is Leroy A. Lincoln, president Metropolitan 
Life, is 176 years old. It received its charter from King George III. ; 

The 176th anniversary dinner of the Chamber was held in Waldorf-Astoria one 
night last week, guest speakers being U. S. Senator Brewster of Maine and U. S. 


Senator-elect Fulbright of Arkansas. 
Text of Mr. Lincoln’s talk follows: 


was a member of our Chamber until 


“I should like to take as the text for his resignation to enter Government 


what few remarks I have to make before 
introducing the speakers of the evening, 
the ceremonial in which we have all 
just participated, the toast to the Presi- 
dent of United States. This is an im- 
memorial custom at annual dinners of 
the Chamber. It is so immemorial that 
I have no doubt this honorable and 
patriotic custom was prevalent at very 
eariy Chambers dinners in the Colonial 
period, with toasts to His Majesty, 
George III, 
Comment on Recent Election 

“Three weeks ago today we had a 
national election in the United States. 
At that election, some 21,000,000 voters 
expressed a preference for a candidate 
for the office of President of the United 
States whose vote was exceeded, to the 
extent of some 3,000,000 votes, by the 
vote accorded to his opponent. By mid- 
night on that election evening a great 
part of those 21,000,000 voters who had 
voted for the unsuccessful candidate 
were aware that their candidate had 
been defeated. By the following morning 
everyone knew it. Then, what occurred ? 
Nothing! Those 21,000,000 voters, like 
the 24,000,000 voters who had voted for 
the successful candidate went about their 
various duties and occupations as though 
nothing had happened. There was prob- 


ably less intense disappointment than, - 


can be found on the part of the losers 
after any. first-class college football 
game, 

“T am emphasizing this situation in 
order to point to what is, I believe, a 
peculiar trait of the American people, 
quite generally shared among Anglo- 
Saxons, but probably less noticeable in 
other countries, even in those which 
have a democratic form of government. 
This trait undoubtedly stems from the 
well known Anglo-Saxon characteristic 
of good sportsmanship so commonly 
manifested in cricket, or baseball, or in 
any other sport of general popular in- 
terest. 

“Such a general acceptance of the out- 
come of an election vigorously waged 
between two parties and two candidates 
gives good promise for the future of 
America. Whatever the issues, so far as 
they are issues, they are settled by the 
election. Whoever the candidates, the 
winning candidate is accepted and the 
affairs of government are entrusted to 
him in behalf not only of the 24 million 
but also of the 21 million. 

Disappearance of Isolationism 

“Speaking of issues, there seems to be 
little which is left to be said for what 
came to be called ‘isolationism.’ The 
candidates, their platforms, and probably 
an overwhelming majority of the voters 
in either camp seem to be committed 
to some form of international organiza- 
tion which shall henceforward be able 
to insist upon the peaceful disposition 
of international problems. 

“Such an organization is not easy to 
create. Valuable spade work has already 
been performed through the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, but much remains 
to be done both by those who are 
charged with its preparation and by 
those responsible officials who, in the 
several countries, will have the ultimate 
power to affirm or disaffirm the proposal. 

Pleased by Stettinius Appointment 

“Speaking of Dumbarton Oaks, it is 
a source of particular gratification to 
our Chamber that Edward R. Stettinius, 
who conducted that conference and who 


service in 1940, has just been ap- 
pointed to the great office of Secretary 
of State of the United States. 

“The war is being carried on in a 
fashion to give heart to our people and 
to our Allies. The possibility of an 
early termination of the war with Ger- 
many, and even with Japan, is foremost 
in our thoughts. Apart from the satis- 
faction which such early termination 
would give, we are conscious of prob- 
lems of great magnitude in the con- 
version of our situation from a war 
economy to a peace economy. We are 
constantly confronted with the word 
‘reconversion.’ Reconversion is, I sup- 
pose, a problem of differing magnitude 
in differing lines of business. Some 
businesses may be confronted with a 
complete change of practice and pro- 
cedure, whereas other businesses may 
feel little or no impact. I have seen it 
stated by high Government authority 
that, on the average the reconversion 
problems may apply to about 20% of 
what has been erected under our war 
economy, 


Private Enterprise System 


“Even more to the forefront in the 
thinking of most of us comes the ques- 
tion of the private enterprise system, 
as such. On this score it is comforting 
to recall the commitment, in a campaign 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


speech by the candidate successful at 
the last election, in which he said, and 
I quote: 

“‘Now this economic Bill of Rights 
is the recognition of the simple fact 
that, in America, the future of the 
worker, the future of the farmer, lies 
in the well-being of private enterprise; 
that the future of the well-being of 
private enterprise lies in the well- 
being of the worker and the farmer; 
it goes both ways. And the well-being 
of the nation as a whole is synony- 
mous with the well-being of each and 
every one of its citizens.’ 

“Again, in the same speech, the candi- 
date said:- 

“T believe in free enterprise—and 
always have. ? 

‘“T believe in the profit system—and 
always have. I believe that private 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
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enterprise can give full employment 

to our people.’ 

“And then: 

“T believe in exceptional rewarc; 
for innovations, skill and risks taken 
by business’ 

“The 21,000,000 voters who expressei 
the preference for another candidat 
and the 24,000,000 voters who expressc: 
preferences for the candidate who wa: 
elected—the whole 45,000,000—can, a: 
good Americans, fly the flag of “Free 
Enterprise” confident in the belief tha: 
their chosen leader wil Icarry on under 
the same banner. 

Patriotic Supporters of Government 

“We in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York seek to play our 
part in helping to solve the problems 
of our nation, our State, or our munici 
pality. Businessmen of wide interests 
and experience compose the membership 
of the Chamber. They take active pari 
in its deliberations and in the work of 
its committees. They express themselves 
outspokenly on problems of current im- 
portance, Their views are respected on 
all sides. 

“In national affairs the Chamber is a 
patriotic supporter of its Government, 
sometimes taking the liberty which be- 
longs to any citizen to express a view . 
which may be contrary to that which 
emanates from Washington. No man, 
however, can honestly say that, if the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York differs with him, some ul- 
terior motive is involved. The Chamber’s 
true patriotism has a history longer 
than the life of any individual, longer 
than the life of any political party, yes, 
as long as the life of the United States 
itself, 

“In conclusion I undertake to commit 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York to a sincere and whole- 
hearted, support of its Government, 
sometimes perhaps differing with details 
of domestic policy but certainly standing 
four-square with the President and the 
Congress in the positions which they 
take respecting other nations. 

“To quote once more a much quoted 
toast by Stephen Decatur: 

“‘Our country! In our intercourse 
with foreign nations, may she always 
be in the right; but our country, right 
or wrong!’” 





Company Bond Purchases 

Franklin D’Olier, president, The Pru- 
dential, and chairman of the New Jer- 
sey War Finance Committee, announced 
The Prudential’s subscription of $225,- 
000,000 to the Sixth War Loan. This 
purchase brings the company’s subscrip- 
tions to Government bonds since Pearl 
Harbor to a total of more than $2,029,- 
000,000. Mr. D’Olier has just returned 
from the European theater of opera- 
tions, where he has been for several 
weeks as chairman of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey mission. 

The New York Life has subscribed 
$200,000,000 to the Sixth War Loan, 
which brings the company’s holdings of 
United States Government obligations 
to $1,971,000,000. 

The Mutual Life of New York an- 
nounced that it has subscribed to $115,- 
000,000 in the Sixth War Loan, bringing 
total purchases for the six drives to 
$761,700,000. 

The Mutual Benefit Life has pur- 
chased War Bonds totaling $35,000,000 
in the Sixth War Loan, according to a 
statement by John R. Hardin, president. 
This brings the total U. S. Government 
Bonds of this company up to $350,000,- 
000, or 39% of the total assets of the 
company. Ninety-eight percent of the 
Newark employes of the Mutual Benefit 
are regular purchasers of War Bonds 
under the payroll deduction plan, and to 
date their individual purchases total 
$450,000. 

Charles F. Williams, president, West- 
ern and Southern Life, announced the 
purchase of $17,000,000 of War Bonds. 
Mr. Williams stated that additional pur- 
chases would be made during the Sixth 
War Loan Drive and that the company’s 
current investment in War Bonds would 
be well in excess of $20,000,000 before 
the drive ends. 
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LITTLE HUMAN TOUCHES MAKE THE GREAT INSTITUTION 





The Story of 
The Two Family Pictures 





One day a man proudly showed a visitor a picture of 
his fine family. “But let me draw you a very different 
picture,” said the visitor. “It may amaze you. How 
would your family support themselves through the 
years—without you to help them? This picture tells 
you. Here is your oldest boy about to enter college. 
Look—how their social security income drops off! And 
at the very instant they need more money! Should 
your widow use up the money that remains after taxes? 
Or if you live to old age—could you retire?” “But,” the 


man told the visitor, “I had planned it all so carefully! 


Can I change this unfortunate picture?” “Yes, indeed!” 
replied the visitor, who was a life insurance agent. “But 
let’s not call it an unfortunate picture. It shows you 
the mistakes of the future—in time to correct them 
now. This ‘Analagraph’ picture is the luckiest one you 
may ever see. Since, from it, I can now draw you a 
changed picture. And a brighter one!” Again the man 
was amazed. This time, because he saw clearly the 
future he might readily provide. 

gurEstion: Which life insurance company analyzes and 


pictures a family’s future by the Analagraph? 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE 





(FROM OUR SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES ) 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Directs Metropolitan’s Housing Projects 


Broad Experience of George Gove Who Was Head of N. Y. 


State Commission on Housing and 
Regional Planning 


Every working day, George Gove, 
third vice president, Metropolitan Life, 
a tall, long-striding man, leaves his 
home in the East Sixties, New York, 
and proceeds either on foot or via sub- 
way to the Metropolitan Tower on 23rd 
Street where his twenty-eighth floor 
affords a splendid view of lower New 
York and the Bay. Mr. Gove has an 
unusual job. He has charge of the hous- 
ing projects of the Metropolitan Life in 
New York City, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and in Alexandria, Va., near 
Washington. 


Operations in Field of Medium and 
Moderate-Income Housing 

Metropolitan’s operations have been 
concentrated in the field of medium or 
moderate-income housing. National in 
scope, the operations have been interna- 
tional in interest. Today some 20,000 
families live in these communities. 

Possibly 10,000 more families will live 
in Stuvvesant Town (lower Manhattan) 
and Riverton (Harlem) when thev are 
built after the war. Accordingly, during 
the next few years approximately 100.000 
men, women and children will occupy 
apartments built by the company in con- 
formitv with recognized modern stand- 
ards. In the aggregate these residents 
of four widely separated cities will com- 
prise a population as large as that of 
Utica and almost as large as that of 
Albany. 

Frederick H. Ecker’s Viewpoint 


Metropolitan’s new communities stem 
from the conviction of Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman, board of directors, 
that adequate housing is badly needed 
bv families of middle income and can 
be provided within the country’s eco- 
nomic framework. When the Metropoli- 
tan contemplates a new housing enter- 
prise the company’s board of design (of 
which Mr. Gove is a member) estab- 
lishes the general plan. It then is the 
third vice president’s job to cooperate in 
the construction, and, when this job is 
completed, to form the management 
staff, rent the apartments and supervise 
the functioning of community services 
so that residents will enjoy tenancy and 
Metropolitan obtain a reasonable return 
on its investment. 

Since large-scale housing is compara- 
tively new as an expression of Ameri- 
can thought it is Mr. Gove’s task to 
weigh and to test new procedures. As 
the first of Parkchester’s fifty-one resi- 
dential structures neared completion in 
the Bronx, it was seen that the 12,272 
suites, distributed over 130 acres, could 
not be rented in the conventional way— 
by inspection of rooms. The innovation 
of leasing by floor plan was adopted 
and proved extremely successful. All 
of the apartments were leased to per- 
sons who visited the renting office, ex- 
amined plans and asked questions. 
Parkchester has been completely rented 
for almost a year. 

Career of Mr. Gove 


George Gove was born in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and spent his boyhood in that city. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin and engaged in _ post- 
graduate studies at Stanford University. 
Returning to Milwaukee, he took a fling 
at newspaper work. He became assistant 
secretary of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association in Milwaukee and, 
aiding in the organization of the Wis- 
consin Manufacturers Association, was 
its first secretary. When Walter L. 
Fisher was Secretary of the Interior, 
George Gove was his assistant and trav- 


eled with him to Alaska, the 
skirting the Aleutian Islands on the 
trip northward. However, Mr. Gove’s 
earlier contact with the various phases 


party 


GEORGE GOVE 


of industrial management had drawn his 
mind to the problem of housing. He be- 
came interested in the possibilities that 
the field offered, 

In 1917. Mr. Gove organized the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Housing Corpora- 
tion and during the first World War 
was consultant to the U. S. Housing 
Corporation. In 1923, when Alfred E. 
Smith was Governor of New York, Mr. 
Gove became director of the New York 
State Commission on Housing and 
Regional Planning which drafted the 
State housing law. The Metropolitan 
Life was arousing a good deal of interest 
at this time by building model apart- 
ments in Queens County. Mr. Gove was 
familiar with the undertaking. 


Joins Metropolitan Life 


For twelve years thereafter, he was 
executive secretary of the State Board 
of Housing and he also served as 
president of the National Association of 
Housing Officials. In 1938, when Metro- 
politan was preparing to construct Park- 
chester he was chosen for the position 
of Manager of Housing Projects. He 
was elected third vice president during 
the present year. 

Extensive travel has given Mr. Gove 
an intimate knowledge of many of the 
larger American cities. Of all the 
European cities he has seen he likes 
Prague best. He is an assiduous reader, 
likes the symphonies and usually sees 
the good plays in town. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gove usually summer in Connecticut. 
He travels to California during the year 
—to Parklabrea in Los Angeles and 
Parkmerced in San _ Francisco—and 
makes several trips during the twelve 
months to Parkfairfax in Alexandria. 
Parklabrea, Parkmerced and Parkfair- 
fax are Metropolitan Life housing 
projects. 

One time there came to his desk a 
letter from a little real estate office. It 
apparently had been sent out in routine 
fashion. It said that if Metropolitan de- 
sired to sell Parkchester, particulars 
should be forwarded. Mr. Gove smiled 
and returned a courteous note of thanks. 
Parkchester, he said, was not for sale. 


Arthur M. Collens 


\ (Continued from Page 6) 


the city of Hartford has appointed a 
budget director; has installed a new 
system of public administration service; 
has made numerous studies which have 
had to do with Hartford’s welfare, 
police, fire and other departments, and 
of city zoning. 

Mr. Collens is also a director and a 
trustee of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, president of which is 
Virgil Jordan. The National Industrial 
Conference Board is an institution for 
scientific research, professional educa- 
tion, practical service and public infor- 
mation in the field of business eco- 
nomics and business management. Its 
purpose is to promote the prosperity and 
security of the American people by as- 
sisting in the effective operation and 
sound development of voluntary produc- 
tive enterprise in the U 


Hospital Boards 


For a number of years Mr. Collens 
has taken an ungsually keen interest 
in the Hartford Piospital, St. Francis 
Hospital and Cormecticut Institue for 
the Blind. He is a member of the 
board of directors and of the finance 
committee of the Hartford Hospital 
which was founded nearly ninety years 
ago and is at the present time the larg- 
est private hospital in the country. Its 
capacity is approximately 750 beds. St. 
Francis Hospital is the second largest 
hospital in the Hartford community and 
Mr. Collens has been on its board of 
directors for several years. The Connec- 
ticut Institute for the Blind was founded 
more than fifty years ago and at present 
conducts the only school for blind chil- 
dren in the state. It also conducts a 
trades department for adult blind people. 
Mr. Collen’s for sometime has been a 
member. of ‘the. board of directors and 
the finance committee of that institution. 


President of Hotchkiss Trustees 


Mr. Collens is president of the board 
of trustees of Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn., one of the principal boys 
preparatory schools of the country, and 
in 1943 he was awarded the Hotchkiss 
alumni plaque. In the years since 1931, 
when that plaque was first awarded, 
those who have received it follow: 

1931—Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

1932—Arthur Howe, 
Hampton Institute. 

1933—Lawrence M. Judd, Governor of 
Hawaii. 

1934—George Van Santvoord, Head- 
master, educator, Rhodes Scholar. 

1935—Henry R. Luce, Founder of 
Time, Fortune and Life. 

1936—Harold Stanley, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Morgan Stanley & Co. 

1937—Charles Edison, former Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, etc. 

1938—Clark W. Mansfield, Prof. of 
Chem., Johns Hopkins, Chem. Medal. 

1939—Arthur L. Goodhart, Interna- 
tional Law Authority, London. 

1940—Allen L. Chickering, Lawyer and 
Public Utility Executive, San Fran. 

1941—Henry L. DeForest, Lawyer and 
Public Utility Executive, N. Y. 

1942—Archibald McLeish, Librarian of 
Congress, Pulitzer Prize Winner. 

1943—Arthur M. Collens, President, 
Phoenix Mutual. 

1944—-Artemus L. Gates, Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air. 

Another educational institution of 
which Mr. Collens is trustee is Mt. 
Holyoke, one of the principal women’s 
colleges in the United States. Mt. Holy- 
oke College, which is in South Hadley, 
Mass., was organized in 1837 and has a 
roster of 1,044 students and a faculty 
of 141 teachers. 

Mr. Collens is a member of the board 
of directors of the Phoenix State Bank 
& Trust Co. and of the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank, both of Hartford. He is also 
on the board of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Mechanics & Traders Insur- 
- Co. and United National Indemnity 

0. 

The Phoenix State Bank and Trust 


President of 


Co. of Hartford began business in 1814 
and is still located at the same addres: 
where it was when the bank started. I 
has paid a dividend in each year of it: 
history. At the close of its busines: 
September 30, 1944, the bank had re 
sources of $77,810,567; its deposits were 
then $72,561,213. 

The Mechanics Savings Bank o 
Hartford was incorporated in 1861. On 
June 30, 1944, it had assets of $43,745,- 
719. Since Mr. Collens was elected a 
Corporator and Trustee of the Me- 
chanics Savings Bank on July 13, 1920 
depositors have increased in number 
from 17,591 to 43,626 as of October 31, 
1944, and during the same period de- 
posits have increased from $10,155,427 to 
$40,149,373. 

The National Fire Insurance Co. of 
Hartford on December 31, 1943, had 
$57,662,249 of total assets and $21,367,788 
net surplus. The Mechanics & Traders 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, at the end of 
last year had total assets of $6,551,799 
and net surplus of $3,210,927. Third 
member of the National Fire Group, the 
United National Indemnity Co. of New 
York, is a new casualty company. 
United National has paid-in capital of 
$1,500,000; surplus of same amount, and 
contingent reserve funds of $1,000,000, 
making total assets at time of organiza- 


tion of $4,000,000 paid-in cash. 
As Seen by Col. Frank D. Layton 


Discussing the personality of Arthur 
M. Collens Col. Frank D. Layton, presi- 
dent of the companies in the National 
Fire Group, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“Arthur Collens is a man of strong 
convictions, sound principles, and when 
he gives one his friendship and trust it 
is of enduring character. He not only 
contributes generously in time and con- 
structive work to numerous financial 
and business institutions here in Hart- 
ford and elsewhere; but also gives gen- 
erously of both (time and effort) to 
many philanthropic and educational in- 
stitutions, in addition to doing his full 
share in associations relating to his own 
business and allied lines.” 

The continued growth of the Phoenix 
Mutual since May, 1935, when Mr. Col- 
lens was elected president has been im- 
pressive. For example, assets have in- 
creased from $185,000,000 to $354,000,000 
—a gain of 91%. Insurance in force, a 
particularly significant index of growth, 
has shown a substantial increase every 
year, and now totals $780,000,000—a gain 
of 34% in this nine-year period. Present 
indications are that the Phoenix Mutual 
this year will report one of the largest 
gains of insurance in force in any year 
of its history. 

Mr. Collens is also on the board of 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 

‘He has been president of Hartford 
Golf Club and is a member and past 
president of the Twentieth Century 
Club. The latter, consisting of about 200 
members, meets four or five times dur- 
ing the fall and winter and has inter- 
esting speakers at its dinners, 


Fishing Principal Recreation 
In addition to golf Mr. Collens’ prin- 


. cipal recreation is fishing. He is a vice 


president and a director of the Nictau 
Fish & Game Club, Ltd., of Canada. 
Mrs. Collens is also fond of camping, 
golf and fishing and has caught fish with 
him in New Brunswick waters and has 
landed many sail fish in the Gulf Stream 
off Fort Lauderdale, Florida. She was 
Annette B. Whipple, daughter of Colonel 
Charles W. Whipple of the regular 
Army whose father was also a West 
Pointer. A brother of Mrs. Collens is 
likewise a graduate of West Point. Her 
great-grandfather was Admiral Theo- 
dorus Bailey, who commanded the flo- 
tilla which took New Orleans in the 
Civil War, 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Collens have 
a son, William Leete Collens who is a 
lieutenant in the Navy, now serving in 
the Pacific. Their’ daughter’ is Mrs. 
Jeremiah H. Bartholomew, Jr., and they 
— three grandchildren, aged 10, 7 
and 4, 
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National Life 
Next Door to 
Vermont State House 


(1) The National Life of Vermont will continue its advertising in 
three of the mass circulation magazines in 1945 — Life, Satur- 
day Evening Post, and The American Magazine. 


(2) The National Life of Vermont will announce early in 1945 anew 
policy for juveniles—'Insurance At Age Zero.” 


(3) The National Life of Vermont has just announced its plan to 
invest in loans to veterans for homes under the terms of the new 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 


(4) The National Life of Vermont has announced substantial “’Plus- 
Sign Business” every month for twenty consecutive months. 


(5) The National Life of Vermont announces that it will continue to 
maintain in 1945 the same scale of dividends as it paid in 1943 


and 1944. 


(6) The National Life of Vermont invites brokerage and surplus 
business on the basis of low net cost and sound financial 


position. 





NATIONAL LIFE sone. gent’: VERMONT ~ 


PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 





“As solid as the granite hills of Vermont” 
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One of Coast’s Leading Lawyers 


Forrest A. Betts, Los Angeles, Is Vice President, International 
Ass’n of Insurance Counsel, and Vice Chairman of 
Insurance Law Practice and Procedure Committee, 
American Bar Association 


lawyers on the 
3etts of Los 
partner was 
California In- 
His father is 


One of the leading 
Pacific Coast is Forrest A. 
Angeles whose former 
Maynard Garrison, now 
surance Commissioner. 
Amos A. Betts of Phoenix, a member of 
the Arizona Corporation Commission 
which handles the State’s Insurance De- 
partment. During the conventions of the 
American Bar Association and the In- 
ternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel heid last September, Mr. Betts 
was elected a vice president of the In- 
ternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel and vice chairman of the In- 
surance Law Practice and Procedure 
Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


Graduate of Stanford School of Law 


Born in Rush Hill, Mo., May 5, 1897, 
the family shortly thereafter moved 
West, spending eight of the next ten 
years in western Colorado and two in 
eastern Utah. In the spring of 1908 the 
family went to Arizona. Amos A. Betts 
was elected to the Arizona Corporation 
Commission in 1916, a position he has 
retained practically ever since. Like- 
wise, for thirty years up to this year 
he has been a member of the Phoenix 
Union High School district board of 
trustees. 

In 1915, having finished 

work in Phoenix, Forrest A. 
entered Stanford University. He 
out during the period of World 
War I, and returned to complete his law 
studies and was graduated from Stan- 
ford School of Law in September, 1922. 
He took the bar examinations in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona and was admitted in 
both states in 1923. 


His Practice 


his public 
school 
Betts 
was 


For the first few years of his practice 
Mr. Betts was associated with the law 
department of the Pacific Railway Co. 
During that period he became indoc- 
trinated in the practical application of 
the law of negligence and from there 
became associated with the firm of Cul- 
ver & Nourse, an association which con- 
tinued for a period of eleven years and 
terminating in the firm of Nourse, Betts 
& Jones. That firm was dissolved in 
1939 and Mr. Betts became associated 
with Maynard Garrison in the firm of 
Betts & Garrison, which firm continued 
up to October 1, 1943, at which time 
Mr. Garrison took office of California 
Insurance Commissioner. 

“During all of my _ practice, 
that time when I was associated with 
the railway company,” said Mr. Betts, 
“YT have done a general practice of law 


except 





ai Life Shows 2 27% 
Gain for First Ten Months 


With paid-for Ordinary life insurance 


of $66,800,000 during the 
months of 1944, the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines shows an increase of 24% 
over its total of $53,800,000 in the first 
ten months of 1943. The gain for all 
companies in the United States during 
the same period was 15%. In October, 
the Ordinary business paid for by the 
Bankers Life was $7,660,000, as com- 
pared with $6,000,000 in October, 1943, a 
gain of 27% as compared with a gain 
of 13% for all companies. 

Including Group insurance, the 
Bankers Life paid-for in the first ten 
months of the year was $95,000,000. Total 
life insurance in force in the Bankers 
Life as of October 31, was $921,000,000, 
a gain of $59,000,000 for the first ten 
months of the year and of $77,000,000 
for the preceding twelve months. 


first ten 


total 


FORREST A. BETTS 


although the larger proportion of my 
efforts during that period has been di- 
rected to the trial of cases on behalf 
of insurance companies. This represen- 
tation has included practice of all types 
of insurance law. Quite naturally, there- 
fore, | feel a great deal of close friend- 
liness to the insurance fraternity and | 
look forward to the continuation of my 
association with it, particularly with the 
expansion of that field which, it seems 
to me, is bound to follow the war.” 

While at Stanford, Mr. Betts played 
varsity football for three years and he 
has retained an active interest in ath- 
letics since that time. He belongs to the 
Jonathan Club and to the Stock Ex- 
change Club in Los Angeles and to the 
Los Angeles Country Club. His  prin- 
cipal recreations are golf, plus an occa- 
sional trout fishing trip during the sum- 
mer months. 





The November meeting of the Rich- 
mond Life Agency Managers featured 
a talk on “Placement of Returned Vet- 
erans” by Clyde F. Smoot, state repre- 
sentative, Veterans Employment Bureau. 


Fulton LIAA Talk 


(Continued from Page 20) 


from the wars and will have to be ab- 
sorbed into normal civilian life. Life in- 
surance must be prepared to play its full 
part in the employment of this group of 
men who represent the cream of a gen- 
eration. These men today have in force 
over 120 billion dollars of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. Through our Joint 
Committee on National Service Life In- 
surance, plans are already being made 
to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in those measures which will best 
serve the interests of those 11 million 
men. As an organization and as indi- 
vidual companies, there is much we will 
be able to do along this line. 

Payments Two and Half Billions 

“In 1944, American life insurance com- 
panies will have paid or credited to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, approxi- 
mately 2 billion 500 million dollars. Of 
this amount, 48% will have gone to 
beneficiaries as death claims, and 52% 
will have gone to living policyholders. 
These figures highlight another of our 
primary responsibilities. We must do 
everything we can to see that these 
dollars which are paid to beneficiaries 
have somewhere near the same purchas- 
ing power as the dollars which the in- 
sureds have paid to guarantee the fu- 
ture of these beneficiaries. The battle 
against inflation is primarily a fight to 
deflect dollars from spending to saving. 
A life insurance premium is a dollar 
saved and not a dollar spent. Life in- 
surance is, therefore, always a powerful 
anti-inflation agency. Through the Anti- 
Inflation Advertising Campaign under 
the auspices of the members of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and the other 
associated companies, we have made a 
contributidn to the Anti-Infiation Cam- 
paign being carried forward during war 
time by the Government. I raise the 
question as to whether in viewing the 
possibility of Post-War Inflation, we 
may not have to concern ourselves with 
much broader fields. Sound fiscal policy, 
a sensible tax program, and other fac- 
tors will be the things in the future that 
will primarily determine whether the 
benefits for which our gpolicyholders 
have sacrificed are to be whittled away 
by the depreciation of the value of the 
dollars which they and their benefici- 
aries receive. 


Assets Forty-One Billions 


“At the end of 1944, the total assets 
of life insurance companies will approxi- 
mate 41 billion dollars. The entire long- 
term corporate debt of the country, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, is only about 30 billion 
dollars, as against 33% billion dollars at 
the end of 1930 when life insurance as- 
sets were 19 billion dollars. This focuses 
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“Treaty of Lancaster’’—In 1762 the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania arranged a treaty with 
the Indians at Lancaster to effect the release of 
missionaries held prisoners. The Fund sent 
representatives “with an order for five hundred 
pounds” to be paid the Indians upon return of 
the prisoners. The Treaty of Lancaster is 
symbolic of the services rendered clergymen for 
more than two centuries by the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund. 


Bie HUNDRED POUNDS was 
a sizable sum in 1762. Now, in the 
Fund’s 227th year of service to 
ministers, their wives and theo- 
logical students, it is less than the 
average amount of protection car- 
ried by the Fund’s policyholders. 
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attention on the problems we must fac 
in investing the funds in our custody i) 
order to be able to meet our obligation 
Stake in Government 

“By the end of 1944, 16% billion do! 
lars or 40% of our assets will be investe 
in Government bonds. This is contraste 
with 21% only as far back as 1941. Thi 
increase represents the  contributio: 
which life insurance is making to th 
financing of the War effort, but it als 
represents other problems. It would lx 
safe to assume that by the time th: 
war is over, half the assets of America: 
life insurance will be invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds. From another angk 
this gives our policyholders a tremen 
dous stake in the financial health of th« 
Nation. Can we properly stay aloof fron 
concern with those factors which shall 
assure its financial health? 

Other Holdings 

“Our holdings of corporate obligations 
total 11 billion dollars, or about 27% oi 
our assets. Of this amount, 5% billion 
dollars is in Utility bonds, 3 billion in 
Railroads, and 2% billion in other cor- 
porate obligations. These figures seem 
to spell out the necessity for the closest 
examination of those trends in Govern- 
ment and business which can adversely 
affect those obligations. Six billion dol- 
lars, or nearly 16% of our assets, are in- 
vested in mortgages. Here, therefore, is 
another field with which we are deeply 
concerned. What ought we to do? I do 
not have an answer to that. I am clear, 
however, that we will not be- fulfilling 
our obligations to our policyholders un- 
less we find out what we can do. 

The American Way 

“In the beginnings of this Republic, 
security could be achieved through the 
ownership of a small business, a home, 
a plot of land. With the development 
of our modern machine civilization, this 
is no longer possible for a great part 
of our people. Security can be had i 
just two ways—one, throuch Govern- 
ment, and that means a sacrifice of lib- 
erty—the other through personal effort 
and the use of the institution of life 
insurance. To the extent that we as an 
organization and life insurance as an 
institution discharge our obligations and 
meet our opportunities will we make un- 
necessary the assumption of those ob- 
ligations by Government. If we fail, 
then the trend to collectivism of one 
kind or another will be irresistible and 
rapid. We have in our custody not only 
the future of life insurance, but, to a 
large extent, the future of the American 
dream of individual libertv under a gov- 
ernment of law and evervthing that that 
means to the hopes of all mankind.” 


DEATH BENEFITS INCREASE 


American families received $899,593.000 
in death benefits under 941,856 policies 
and certificates in the first nine months 
of this year, as comnared to $82,384,000 
in death claims under 882.788 policies 
during the same period of 1943, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insurance. 


E. J. Wilson Opens Central 
Life Agency in Los Angeles 


R. V. Cummins, northwest supervisor 
of the Central Life Assurance Society 
of Des Moines, announces the transfer 
of Eric J. Wilson, Seattle general agent, 
to Los Angeles, where he will open the 
company’s second general agency. 

Mr. Wilson started in the life insur- 
ance business abont fifteen years ago in 
New York City with the Ralph G. En- 
gelsman agency, Penn Mutual Life. In 
1939 he moved to Seattle and since his 
arrival there has sold about a half mil- 
lion annualiy. Mr. Wilson is author of 
the book “There Are No Strangers.” 











LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR AHEAD 


Paid-for business during November of 
‘ne Leyendecker-Schnur agency, Guard- 
ian Life, 84 William Street, New York, 
amounted to -$1,001,462, making a total 
of $11,694,686 for the first eleven months 
of 1944 as compared to $9,004,272 for the 
first eleven months of 1943. 
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You've been the Subject of 
Advertising for Ten Years 


For years, the place you deserve in the minds of the 
public, has been persistently emphasized in Travelers 
colorful and compelling page advertisements in maga- 
zines of wide distribution. 

The importance of your service to the public has 


been outlined clearly and convincingly. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Commissioner Johnson 
Tells of Capitol Trip 


FOUND CONGRESSMEN FRIENDLY 
Commicsioners’ Proposal Well Received 
in Interviews; Discussed by Bark- 
ley’s Steering Committee 


In his annual address President John- 
son of the Commissioners Association 
at the Commodore Hotel this week told 
of the visit to Washington of Commis- 
sioner Harrington and himself follow- 
ing the Chicago conference where the 
Commissioners adopted their Federal 
legislative platform. 

Senators and Congressmen had shown 
great interest in the Chicago proceed- 
ings as was evidenced by telegrams, let- 
ters and telephone calls, and that in- 
terest, said President Johnson, made it 
imperative that the result of the Com- 
missioners’ deliberations should be 
transmitted to members of Congress im- 
mediately. 

“We had previously advised various 
members of Congress that when a con- 
clusion had been reached by this asso- 
ciation they would be the first to be 
informed, Courtesy and expedience, in 
my opinion, demanded that our conclu- 
sions be in the hands of Congress be- 
fore it appeared in the daily press or 
trade journals. 

“I prevailed upon Commissioner Har- 
rington to accompany me to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of delivering the 
recommendations. We were joined 
there by Henry Wood, Equitable So- 
ciety. It was fortunate he joined us. 
His long experience with Congress was 
most valuable.” 

Spend Three Days at Capital 


Commissioners Johnson and Harring- 
ton spent three days in Washington— 
November 15, 16, 17—presenting the 
Commissioners’ proposal to Senators 
and Congressmen. They saw about 
twenty members of Congress, “In many 
cases, having heard we were about, the 
legislators were expecting us and we 
received most enthusiastically by 
everyone. We succeeded in having our 
text of proposed legislation read and 
discussed by Senator Barkley’s steering 
committee. 

“Senator Hatch saw fit to have print- 
ed in the appendix of the Congressional 
Record of Thursday, November 16, the 
declaration of principles adopted by the 
executive committee at St. Louis, joint 
press release about the recommenda- 
tions, text of proposed legislation and 
memorandum of explanation of  pro- 
posed text. 

“We — religiously 
avoided discussion 
respect to other 
legislation,” said 
ued to discuss 
and its merits.” 

President Johnson said that he 
Harrington had been charged with 
ing very secretive regarding the visit 
to Congress, In a sense this is true, 
he said. “We may have been secretive, 
but only because we felt that our col- 
leagues, in whose behalf we made this 
trip, should have all the information we 
had gathered and a full report from us 
first. Following that it would become 
public property. If this procedure is 
wrong we stand guilty as charged,” he 
concluded. 


were 


and painstakingly 
and argument with 
pending or proposed 
Johnson. “We contin- 
only our own proposal 


and 
be- 





Zone Action 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners Committee on Examina- 
tions recommended to other zones the 
procedure of Zone 4 in not sending out 
an examiner on a zone examination un- 
til he has had two years’ experience in 
examination work. 


ON GENERAL MOTORS BOARD 

Lewis W. Douglas, president Mutual 
Life, has been elected a director of Gen- 
eral Motors. He is a former Congress- 
man from Arizona, Director of the 
Budget, principal and vice chancellor of 
McGill University. 


-time 





‘Important Appointments 
By Sun Life of Canada 


Several important appointments by 

sun Life of Canada were made this 

week. They follow: 

George W. Bourke, 
and actuary. 


r 
J. A. McAlister, 


general mana- 


director of agen- 


C. Grant, assistant director of 
agencies. 

Walter G. Attridge, superintendent 
of agencies, Canadian Division. 


J. E. Chandler and A. A. Tousaw, 


executive assistants. 








Judge Sumners Luncheon 


Guest of Commissioners 


Judge Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, 
one of the leaders in Congress, was a 
guest at a luncheon of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners at Hotel 
Commodore here Wednesday. He was 
brought there by Charles F. O’Donnell, 
president Southwestern Life of Dallas. 
Another outsider present at the lunch- 
eon was Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
Metropolitan Life. The Federal legis- 
lative situation relative to insurance was 
discussed. 


To Head Indiana Department 


Attending the convention of the Com- 
missioners this week was John D. Pear- 
son, Indiana state agent, Glens Falls 
Fire Insurance Co. He will succeed 
Frank J. Viehmann. Mr. Pearson ac- 
companied Commissioner Viehmann to 
New York, and met all of the Com- 
missioners here. 





Want Guertin Bills Action 


A motion was made at the law and 
legislation committee meeting of the In- 
surance Commissioners in New York, 
Wednesday expressing the hope that 
states which have not yet adopted the 
Guertin bills relative to non-forfeiture 
and affiliated matters, do so. 





Seth Thompson Chairman 


Seth Thompson, Oregon Commis- 
sioner, has been made chairman of the 
sub-committee considering recommenda- 
tion of new statutes relative to Group 
insurance definitions and practices. 





Others Endorse Proposal 


and Fraternals told .the 
Commissioners meeting in New York 
that they endorsed the Commissioners’ 
Chicago program on Federal legislation. 


Reciprocals 


Commissioners “ae Definition Session 


Life Insurance Association of America Submits Memorandum 
Giving Its Ideas on Subject; New Sub- 
Committee to Follow Through 


At a meeting of the committee on life 
insurance ° the Insurance Commission- 
ers, O. P. Lockhart, Texas, chairman, it 
was decided to appoint a sub-committee 
to consider adopting statutory definitions 
of Group Life insurance. Definitions of 
Group Life insurance and questions 
about Pension Trusts were discussed by 
the Life Committee meeting here Tues- 
day. Commissioner Fischer of Iowa is 
one of firmest advocates of a_ better 
understanding of just what constitutes 
Group insurance. He told The Eastern 
Underwriter that in his state a number 
of associations of various kinds are 
being written as Group insurance al- 
though there is no master policy and 
rates are lower than what is charged 
by the companies which have been writ- 
ing Group Life in the sense it is under- 
stood in the business. 

LIAA Memorandum 

The Life Insurance Association of 
America submitted to the Life Commit- 
tee a memorandum on subject of Group 
Life insurance. It said that at the end 
of 1917 value of Group Life in force in 
U. S. and Canada was 1.3% of total life 
insurance in force in those two coun- 
tries. At the end of 1943 16% of total 
insurance in force was Group. More 
than 14,000,000 persons are now insured 
under Group. It seems an appropriate 
to review the situation. 

Including Members of Labor Unions 

One development in the field of Group 
Life since 1917 has been its extension 
to include coverage on members of labor 
unions, without the employer’s being a 
party to the contract of insurance. Of 
the seventeen states which have enacted 
Group Life insurance legislation con- 
forming substantially to the 1917 Com- 
missioners’ definition, fifteen have ex- 
panded the field to permit the issuance 
of Group policies to labor unions. “The 
experience of many insurance companies 
with this form of coverage has not been 
entirely satisfactory, particularly in cases 
where the coverage has been optional 
to the members of the union and the 
cost borne entirely by those members 
who elect the insurance,” said the mem- 
orandum. “However, further experimen- 
tation under proper safeguards might 
well be encouraged, and it is accord- 
ingly recommended that the Commis- 


sioners’ standard definition 
pape for such groups.’ 
Another development since 1917 has 
been Group’s extension to include bor- 
rowers and purchasers of merchandise 
who contract to pay their obligations to 
the creditor or vendor in installments. 
Of the seventeen states above men- 
tioned, fifteen have expanded the field 
to permit this type of coverage. The in- 
surance is restricted to the unpaid bal- 
ance of indebtedness or purchase price, 
and in the event of the death of the 
borrower or purchaser is applied to- 
wards the discharge of the remaining 
obligation of the insured. Originally the 
principal market for this coverage was 
in connection with personal loans 
granted by banks and finance com- 
panies, and the experience in this field 
has been long enough and of a nature 
to demonstrate that the extension in 
that direction has been very success- 
ful. A more recent development has been 
an extension to the mortgage loan field. 
It is recommended that these types of 
coverage be recognized in the Com- 
missioners’ standard definition. 
Among othe1 changes which should 
be considered in the light of knowledge 
gained in the actual administration of 
Group insurance coverage since the 
adoption of the 1917 definition are (1) 
specific reference concerning employes 
of subsidiary or affiliated companies in 
the definition of employer-employe ‘type 
groups; (2) clarification of certain 
phraseology in the definition and stand- 
ard provisions; and (3) recognition of 
the recent development in the Group 
Life field of plans other than those on 
the term basis. 


include a 


Further Extension 


In addition to extensions already re- 
ferred to, various states have author- 
ized other types of Group Life covering 
associations of employes, employes of 
members of associations of employers, 
the national guard, state troopers and 
state police, and others. The success of 
these extensions is questionable. it is 
thought that the Commissioners’ defini- 
tion should be restricted to the more 
general types of Group insurance, leav- 
ing to the individual states the determi- 
nation as to whether local conditions 
warrant special action in expanding the 


Oil Loan Study by 
Commissioners Still On 


ASK VIEWS OF INSURANCE ME"; 


Latter Had Nothing to Ask at Cor- 
modore; Sub-Committee to 
Meet Again 


At a meeting Tuesday of a sub-con 
mittee of Commissioners Association 
the Hotel Commodore. the subject o/ 
oil production loans was on the agenda. 
It is necessary for the States to estah 
lish a uniform procedure so that wher 
examiners of the various departments 
encounter such securities they can be 
guided by full knowledge of the subjeci 

Superintendent Robert E. Dineen. 
chairman, said that no action was to b« 
taken at this particular meeting, but i: 
was called in order to give people in the 
insurance business an opportunity to bh 
heard if they had anything to offer the 
committee for the committee’s guidance. 

Two companies which are said to have 
been making some loans relative to oil 
production are Mutual Life and Metro- 
politan. 

Manager Griffin of the Commissioners 
Joint Bureau which advises the valua- 
tions committee of the association had 
received instructions to explore the sub- 
ject of oil production loans. The New 
York Department sent a representative 
to Texas and Oklahoma to get first- 
hand information. 

A Field of Increasing Importance 

A report on the subject, prepared for 
the sub-committee by Mr. Griffin, was 
read in part by Mr. Dineen, saying he 
did so merely to familiarize those pres- 
ent with subject under review. He said 
it would be premature to make the re- 
port public at this time, but that at a 
meeting of the committee which will be 
held later in the month a _ statement 
will probably be issued on this subject. 

Valuation of oil properties has been 
of growing interest to committee on 
valuations. There has been some doubt 
as to the category in which oil produc- 
tion loans fall. As far as the insurance 
business is concerned it is a virgin field. 
For many years bonds of the major oil 
companies have been considered a prime 
investment. 

Regulation of oil production under the 
pro ratio situation, geographical checks, 
growth of scientific research, substan- 
tial character of many operators in oil 
field, fine engineering talent employed, 
close tab being kept on personalities in 
the business, with result that greater 
care is exercised by banks and others 
in making loans, have all participated in 
orderly marketing processes. Further- 
more, there are the possibilities of con 
tinued great demand for crude oil fol- 
lowing the war because of tremendous 
consumption of oil in the war. 

The committee is studyifig all angles 
of the situation, and announced no con- 
clusion of its own or recommendations 
this week. 





definition to permit other types of Group 
insurance to be issued. 

“Such a course of action would leave 
the door open to further experimenta- 
tion, without at the same time giving 
a stamp of approval to unproved de- 
velopments, or to those whose undesir- 
ability is for all intents and purposes 
proved. However, as a central authori- 
tative body to whom state legislators 
often look for guidance, the Insurance 
Commissioners might well perform the 
duty of laying down a set of Group Life 
insurance principles which, while flexible 
and adaptable to new developments, may 
guide the course of further legislation 
in such ways as the experience of the 
last quarter century has shown to be 
in the public interest.” A general state- 
ment by the Commissioners of underly- 
ing principles which should be consid- 
ered by any state wishing to permit 
experimentation with additional forms 
of Group insurance was _ suggested. 

Some Suggestions 
Group Life insurance on the one-year 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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es each particular business organization. 
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<i A wide range of life insurance and annuity contracts — created exclu- 
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a By centering responsibility for the development of sound pension proposals upon the Home 


Office staff, the underwriter is free to continue his normal production and servicing of indi- 
up vidual insurance. 
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Grows Like a Snowball 


EVEN HOST COLER SURPRISED 


Commissioners and Insurance Men Pack 
Luchow’s at Farewell Affair for 
Indiana Supervising Official 


Because voters are fickle and some- 
times change the party in power at 
everv election Indiana will undoubtedly 
have a new Insurance Commissioner. 
Anyway, Commissioner F. J. Viehmann’s 
days in office are numbered. 

As members of the Commissioners’ 
convention admire Viehmann’s person- 
ality Wendell P. Coler, vice president, 
American United, Indianapolis, decided 
to throw a small party for him at 
Luchow’s Restaurant on Fourteenth 
Street, Sunday night and he invited a 
small group of leaders of the Commis- 
sioners association, with Robert L. 
Hogg, manager, American Life Conven- 
tion, thrown in for good measure. 


Party Grows 


Party started with Commissioners 
Johnson, Scheufler, Dineen, Harrington, 
Allyn and Garrison. However, news ot 
the event spread and R. Leighton Fos- 
ter, Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, brought along Superinten- 
dents Whitehead, Ontario, and Mac- 
Latchy, New Brunswick, and John A. 
Tuck of his organization. Albert N. 
Butler, Corroon & Reynolds, switched 
his small party from the Persian Room 
at the Plaza to Luchow’s. W. T. Grant, 
Business Men’s Assurance also changed 
to Luchow’s. Then along came Harold 
Gordon, Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers, with Clyde W. Young of Monarch 
Life and a number of others prominent 
in H. & A. circles. Finally, Head Waiter 
Ernest of Luchow’s told people request- 
ing reservations over the ‘phone that 
there were no more tables available 
until 8:30 o'clock. 

It was the only farewell dinner in 
the writer’s memory where there were 
no set speeches, ie., no one got up to 
make a talk. But it was a fine tribute 
to Viehmann just the same. Before 
leaving he turned to Coler and the 
Commissioners and thanked them for 
their good will, adding: 

“T hope you guys gef your bill through 
and signed by F. D. R., and that so 
much harmony will prevail in the insur- 
ance business itself that Lincoln and 
Parkinson willbe seen drinking a cock- 
tail together. Furthermore, it is my sin- 
cerest wish that State Supervision will 
be going strong a century from now.” 
(The gate crashers paid for their own 
checks. Editor’s note.) 


NEW YORK LIFE BOND SALES 


Company’s Blue Star Brigaders Make 
10,847 Individual Cash Sales 
In one Week 

A record-breaking week in War Bond 
sales to individuals in New York City 
was reported recently by the New York 
Life Insurance Company’s Blue Star 
Brigaders. The New York Life team 
made 10,847 individual cash sales for 
$2,789,278 of War Bonds. This is the 
best record made by the team during 
any week of any of the War Bond 
Drives. 

Total cash sales since the beginning 
of the Sixth War Loan Drive now stand 
at 24,173 for $4,032,772 of War Bonds, 
Sales have been made by 2,143 employes 
om agents of the company in New York 

Aty. 

The leading Blue Star Brigader is 
Muriel Seery, a punch card verifier in 
the company’s actuarial department, who 
has made 576 cash sales for $53,125 of 
War Bonds. Lila Atwell, of the files 
division, has made 566 cash sales for 
$52,125 of War Bonds. Twenty-one 
New York Life Blue Star Brigaders 
have made cash sales to more than 100 
individuals, 41 have made over sixty 


cash sales, and 83 have made fifty or 


more cash sales. 





British-Combine 


SIR WILLIAM ALLEN JOWITT 


The British Government has created a 
new Ministry—Social Insurance, and the 
new Insurance Minister is Sir Williain 
Allen Jowitt. He will have his hands 
full with the British Government’s new 
Social Insurance scheme as it involves 
a great mass of legislation. He was 
largely responsible for the preparation 
of the Government’s White Paper plan 
which had as its base the Sir William 
Beveridge Social Insurance Plan, but 
does not go so far in its provisions as 
did Sir William’s utopian proposition. 
In his new job, Insurance Minister 
Jowitt will have the spending of £650,- 
000,000 in the first year of the operation 
of Britain’s Social Insurance. 

Jowitt is 61; and his big ambition at 
one time was to be Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 


Donald Brown, whose appointment as 
associate secretary of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association was an- 
nounced in The Eastern Underwriter in 
October, went abroad on the dirigible 
R-100 in 1930 and joined the staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune in Lon- 
don. Later, he was with the Herald 
Tribune’s Paris daily paper until 1933. 
For a time he was press officer of the 
Royal Navy. 

Prior to his appointment as associate 
secretary of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association Mr. Brown was 
with the Office of War Information 
where he was consultant to Robert E. 
Sherwood. With OWI Mr. Brown’s du- 
ties were in administration of broadcast- 
ing and writing and the distribution of 
printed material widely disseminated in 
the interests of the Allies; and for a 
time was director of psychological war- 
fare for Canada. 


In its issue of November 25 the Sat- 
urday Evening Post ran a story, “How 
I Get Along Without Hands.” Article 
was written by Charles C. McGonegal, a 
World War I amputee who wears dou- 
ble hook “cosmetic hands,” and_ the 
magazine tells how he is bringing hope 
and determination to thousands of young 
men who have lost arms and legs in 
the war theatres. 

Featured in the story is Theodore 
Stanley Jones, now a_ successful New 
York Life agent in Lakemills, Wis., a 
former marine sergeant who lost both 
legs and his right arm in battle. Mc- 
Gonegal tells of his first meeting with 
“Ted” Jones as the latter was in a 
wheelchair in the Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital. McGonegal inspired Jones to 
carry on; demonstrated to him how his 
artificial hands operated effectively. 


PAUL DANNER 


Paul Danner, who was manager at 
Manila in the Philippines for the Asia 
Life until the Pearl Harbor attack, has 
written to friends here from the Jap- 
anese internment camp at Santo Tomas 
in the Philippines. He’s reasonably well, 
has grown a long white beard, and is 
acting as chief of police among the in- 
terned civilians at the camp. Before 
leaving the U. S. A. for the Philippines, 
Mr. Danner was secretary-treasurer of 
the United States Life. 

Among others at the same camp are 
Dr. Frank Baldwin, medical director of 
the Asia Life and assistant medical di- 
rector, United States Life, and Ethel 
Newman who was in charge of the com- 
pany’s office of issue at Manila. 
Through Red Cross channels their 
friends at home have learned that they 
are as well as can be expected. 

Interesting sidelight on Paul Danner 
is that a letter arrived at the U. S. Life 
home office in New York, November 22, 
from Private Alfred T. Green, cashier 
of the company until his Army induction 
in July, 1943. For months he has been 
in the Southwest Pacific, but after read- 
ing this letter, his friends think he is 
already in the Philippines at Leyte. 
Reason: He enclosed a picture and clip- 
ping from a Manila newspaper issued 
back in 1938 showing guests at a dinner 
party given by the United States Life, 
and his comment was, “Hope to see Paul 
Danner soon.” 

Another United States Life person- 
ality imprisoned in the Philippines 1s 
Lieut. William Burrell, U. S. Army, 
formerly manager at Manila for this 
company, who was one of the unfortu- 
nates captured at Bataan by the Japs. 
His wife and son did not leave Manila 
until after the blitz, being on one of the 
last ships to sail, and they are now here. 
From Japanese Prison Camp No. 1, 
Lieut. Burrell recently sent a _ card 
which told them that he was well and 
sent his love. He was not permitted to 
say anything else. 


When Manuel Camps, Jr., general 
agent, John Hancock, New York, was 
elected president of the Colgate Alumni 
Association on November 16, he suc- 
ceeded Clarence J. Myers, secretary of 
the New York Life. Mr. Myers pre- 
sided at the annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation at which Mr. Camps was elected 
the new president. 

Uncle Francis. 





W. E. Clifton was recently appointed 
agency manager for the Ordinary divi- 
sion, Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. He 
entered life insurance work in 1921. 


Groups That Endorsed 
Commissioners’ Stanc 


ON FEDERAL LEGISLATIOD 


L. A. Lincoln for LIAA; R. L. Hogg ALC: 
H. R. Gordon A. & H. Conference; A. 
V. Gruhn Am. Mutual Alliance 


The proposals for Federal legislatio: 
by the National Association of Insur 
ance Commissioners were endorsed b 
four company groups spokesmen foi 
which they went on record at the gen 
eral session of the Commissioners’ meet- 
ing in New York Monday. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president Metropoli 
tan Life, speaking as chairman of th 
Lite Insurance Association of America 
said that his comm:ttee had not adopte 
formal resolutions but its views wer¢ 
parallel to those of ALC as reported by 
Manager R. L. Hogg of American Lif¢ 
Convention. Position of LIAA from the 
start has been that it is o»posed to com- 
plete immunity of insurance from opera- 
tions of Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Spea‘- 
ing of the much-discussed Section 4 of 
the Commissioners’ recommendation re- 
specting Federal legislation, Mr. Lin- 
coln said that his committee had no 
knowledge or information as to the 
practice covered by Section 4, but the 
committee assumed that the Commis- 
sioners know about it and feel that they 
have prepared suitable provisions, and 
with that qualification about commit- 
tee’s lack of knowledge of the practice 
covered, the committee is for the recom- 
mendation. 

Harold R. Gordon, manager of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Conference, 
said executive committee of that asso- 
ciation desired to express its unanimous 
approval of the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations. 

Al V. Gruhn, general manager Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, said that members 
of that organization stood ready to co- 
operate with the Commissioners and 
other sections of the industry in a 
happy solution of the perplexing ques- 
tions which have arisen with respect to 
proposed Federal legislation. 

The resolution adopted by American 
Life Convention follows: 

“Be It Resolved that American Life 
Convention does hereby express its ap- 
proval of the legislative proposals, pre- 
pared and sponsored by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
for the purpose of preserving to the 
States the rights of taxation and regu- 
lation of insurance companies; and 
member companies, as well as officers 
and staff of ALC are accordingly urged 
to cooperate with the NAIC in the en- 
actment of their proposal.” 





J. B. GLASSER LEADS COMPANY 


_Joshua B. Glasser, general agent, Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., Chicago, cele- 
brated his first anniversary as general 
agent of the company by leading all 
agents of the company in personal pro- 
duction during the month of November. 
During the thirty-day period Mr. Glasser 
wrote $2,400,000 retirement income in- 
surance, $1,500,000 Group life insurance 
and $85,000 in individual life insurance 
policies for a total of $3,985,000 of life 
insurance in force, aggregate annual 
premiums amounting to $215,000. In ad- 
dition, accident and health and hospital- 
ization business written during the 
month amounted to $28,000 in annual 
premiums. 





GENERAL AMERICAN INCREASE 


During the annual October President’s 
Month Campaign of the General Ameri- 
can Life, honoring Walter W. Head, 
president, the field force presented the 
largest volume of life business submitted 
in any single month of the company’s 
history, Ripley E. Bowden, vice president 
announced. A total equivalent volume 
of $7,161,351 registered during the cam- 
paign in life, group and commercial ac- 
cident and health represented an in- 
aa of 28% over the same period of 
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) What diabetes is. Certain cells in your body—in a gland 4 
oli ° your 10] ry Ina gian ‘ ‘ fnaAD wWiT a = ff) rn 
th called the pancreas— produce a substance named insulin. SUGAR WITHOUT INSULIN= DIABETES 
‘ica ; 
rte This enters your blood stream and enables your body to store 
S. sugar and convert it, as needed, into muscle energy. 
= Lacking insulin, sugar would simply accumulate in your body. You would 
m1- become unquenchably thirsty for water to carry this excess sugar from your 
ad system—unused, wasted. You would be constantly hungry because of the calo- 


nd ries lost. And even though you ate a great deal, you would probably lose 
re- weight steadily. 


You would have diabetes. 
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me How diabetes is treated. Thirty years ago, if you devel- 
oped diabetes, your chances of living long would have been rather 

ri- poor. But today, if you had it, your chances would be good for 

a living as long as you would without diabetes. 

ne And you’d probably owe most of these added yearssto a mirac- + 

es- ulous discovery made in 1921: that insulin can be extracted from 

" the pancreas of certain animals, and that injections of it permit a diabetic 

an to use the sugar and starches in his diet. 

ife Many advances in insulin treatment have been made since its original 

a discovery. Today most diabetics can live virtually normal lives, with proper 

aad diet and exercise and insulin—although not all diabetics require insulin. 
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How to guard against diabetes. Medical science has not EAT LESS SUBSTITUTE 
Y¥ yet discovered why certain people develop diabetes. But research hth Wari BULKY FOOD = 
n- : 7 4a us 
has revealed who are its most likely victims. They are: 

# Fi ee SUGAR LEAFY VEGeTAgESN 

all 1. Middle-aged, overweight people—You can’t, of course, do any- STARCH TOMATOES 

O- thing about middle age. But you can guard against overweight 

ae by controlling the amount you eat—limiting the intake of sugar, ' FAT CITRUS FRU 

n- starch, and fat—and by getting plenty of healthful exercise. MEL 

ce , . —. - . - 

ce } 2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in the family’’— Predisposition to diabetes is 

- 4 hereditary. Therefore, if anyone in your family has had diabetes, you should 

d- | pay particular attention to diet and exercise. Above all, you should have 

A periodic—at least annual—physical checkups with urinalysis. 

al ; . . . 

j Of course, this is only the a-b-c of diabetes. For a more detailed explanation, 

1 i send for Metropolitan’s free booklet —“Diabetes.” 
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See Personal Liability 
Under Some Tax Laws 


IF LATER DECLARED INVALID 


James Lee Loomis Gives Joint Company 
Committee Views; R. L. Hogg 
Proposes Immunity Law 


At a meeting of the Insurance Com- 
missioners in New York this week at 
which the subject of taxation was dis- 
cussed, James Lee Loomis, president of 
Connecticut Mutual Life, presented a 
statement of a joint committee of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
and American Life Convention, of which 
he is chairman. It reads as follows: 

“So far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, no life insurance company has the 
slightest desire to avoid the payment of 
premium taxes. 

“Counsel for some companies, how- 
ever, feel that certain premium tax stat- 
utes, because of their discriminatory na- 
ture, will be held invalid as a result of 
the recent Supreme Court decision. In 
order, therefore, to protect their direc- 
tors from personal liability, some com- 
panies may reluctantly be forced to the 
conclusion that they must resist the pay- 
ment of premium taxes in such states. 


Summary of Situation 

“No over-all solution has been found 
for this problem but the present situation 
may be summarized as follows: 

1—If Section 1 of the proposal of the 

National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners were enacted, some 
companies: otherwise constrained to 
resist will be advised to pay their 
premium taxes under discriminatory 
statutes without protest. 

-Ilf domiciliary states were to enact 
statutes relieving directors of per- 
sonal liability for the payment of 
premium taxes under statutes sub- 
sequently held invalid, other com- 
panies would feel free to pay their 
premium taxes without protest in 
such states. 

3—Even if such Federal and State 

statutes were enacted, there can be 
no assurance that some companies, 
because of advice of counsel or be- 
cause of circumstances peculiar to 
certain states, may not still be con- 
strained to pay certain premium 
taxes under protest.” 

Also presented to the Commissioners 
was a suggested proposal for a statute 
relative to certain immunity from per- 
sonal tax liability of directors and other 
representatives of insurance companies. 

This proposal was presented by Robert 
L. Hogg, manager of ALC, and is sum- 
marized as follows: 

“No personal diability shall arise 
against any director, trustee, officer or 
agent of any insurance company by rea- 
son of any payment made by or on be- 
half of such company on account of any 
taxes, licenses or fees paid pursuant to 
any statute, law or ordinance, even 
though such statute, law or ordinance 
be subsequently declared or held to be 
invalid.” 

Background of proposed directors im- 
munity statute is substantially as fol- 
lows: 

There is no disposition to avoid pay- 
ment of taxes on the part of any com- 
pany, but the possible personal liability 
of directors if they pay a tax which 
might subsequently be held invalid can- 
not be ignored. 

Some Superintendents and companies 
believe that if companies paid such 
taxes under protest or contested them 
those actions would be unfortunate at 
the present time in view of the Federal 
legislation situation respecting insur- 
ance. It would highlight different tax 
treatment in some of the states 

One answer to problem might be for 
enactment of a directors’ immunity uni- 
form statute by all the states which 
would result in possible relief to direc- 
tors from this liability. 

At a meeting of ALC executive com- 
mittee a few days ago a state statute 

(Continued on Page 111) 


C. of C. Insurance Chairman 


Pach Bros., 
MADDEN 


N.Y. 
JAMES L. 


Serving his second term as chairman 
of the important insurance committee 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
James L. Madden, second vice president 
of Metropolitan Life, active 
for years on this committee and his ac- 


has been 
quaintance among top business men in 
the Chamber is nation-wide. Lawyer, 
author of a book on “Wills, Trusts and 
Estates in Relation to Life Insurance,” 
member of faculty of New York Uni- 
versity Law School, Mr. Madden is also 
a practical insurance executive of excep- 
tionally wide experience and interest. 








LIFE INSURANCE LOANS 


2 to 32% per annum 


STOCK and BOND LOANS 


1% to 22% per annum 
MINIMUM LOAN—$1500 
Commission Paid to Insurance Brokers 


Standard Discount Corporation 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: VA 6-0492-3 








SPECTOR MOTOR DECISION 


U. S. Supreme Court Makes Decision 
Relative to Enjoinment of Connecti- 
cut Corporation Business Tax Act 
Insurance lawyers are interested in 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. in case of Spector Motor 
Service, Inc., vs. Charles J. McLaughlin 
delivered this week. Suit was brought 


ration Business Tax Act of 1935. Peti- 
tioner, a Missouri c@rporation, with 
principal place of business in Illinois, 
is engaged exclusively in interstate 
trucking business. It is neither author- 
ized by Connecticut to do intrastate 
trucking nor does it engage in it. It 
maintains two leased terminals in Con- 
necticut merely for the purpose of car- 
rying on its interstate business. The 
Supreme Court vacated a judgment of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and re- 
manded the case to the District Court 
with directions to retain the bill pend- 
ing the determination of proceedings to 
be brought with reasonable promptness 
in the state court. 
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So we ask ourselves . . . and critically, 
too... just what we represent. 

No, we’re not as big as many... yet, can 
you judge on size alone? 

Nor will we shout about our age... 


Instead, we strive to measure our stake in 
the kind of a job we do. 
best .. . molding profits plus ... are our 
gains in friendly service. 

Thanks to our Field Force, gains have 
become a Union Mutual custom! 
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Prudential Issues 
New Juvenile Policy 


NEW POLICY FORMS PREPARED 


Endowment at Age 18 Available at Ages 
Under 10; Premium Waiver Benefit, 
Ages 20-45 at Extra Premium 


The Prudential has announced the ‘is- 
suance of a new juvenile endowment at 
age 18 policy, available at ages under 
10, nearest birthday. This policy is de- 
signed to provide funds for educational 
or other purposes at approximately the 
time the child attains age 18. The ap- 
plicant’s premium waiver benefit is 
available (except in Massachusetts) at 
an extra premium, for applicants aged 
20 to 45, inclusive. This policy will not 
be issued on the monthly debit Ordinary 
plan. 

New policy forms have been prepared 
for all juvenile Ordinary plans so that 
it is now possible to write a single 
policy for any ultimate amount of in- 
surance from $1,000 to $5,000, inclusive 
(except in New York and Canada where 
only $1,000 ultimate amount may be 
written and then only if there is no 
previous insurance of any kind in force 
on the child’s life). 

New application forms for all juvenile 
policies have been prepared and many 
questions relating to the child’s health, 
which formerly appeared on the non- 
medical declarations have been elimin- 
ated and the remaining ones placed on 
the right side of the new application. 
This new form represents a combination 
of parts 1 and 2 of the old juvenile ap- 
plication. The simplified arrangement is 
in no way intended to lower the com- 
pany’s standards of selection. 

If a medical examination is required 
on a juvenile case, it will be requested 
by the home office on a new form, 18950. 
Instructions for the field offices and ex- 
amining physicians are given on _ this 
form. 

The applicant’s premium waiver bene- 
fit application form (not used in Massa- 
chusetts) has also been revised. Only 
the new “A” edition can be used with 
the new application. No change has 
been made in the forms to be used for 
minors, ages 10-14. 





LaMont, Hickey Honored 


Stewart M. LaMont, retired third 
vice president, and Thomas F, Hickey, 
retired superintendent of oO. 
claims, Metropolitan Life, were guests 
of honor at the annual staff dinner No- 
vember 29 given by the Accident and 
Health Division of the Metropolitan. 
It was a sentimental affair as most of 
those present have been associated with 
these two veterans for many years, and 
they stand high in the affection of the 
staff. L. K. Farrell, assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of the A. & H. depart- 
ment, was toastmaster. 





Medical Section June 21-23 


The executive committee of American 
Life Convention, at a meeting December 
2 fixed June 21 to 23 at Hot Springs, 
Va., for next meeting of the Medical 
Section. 
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State Ass’n Joins in 
Suit for Commissions 

BRIEF BY COUNSEL A. HIRST 

Agent Had Secured Judgment in Munic- 


ipal Court for Amount of Com- 
missions on Rejected Policies 








The New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters has, through its 
counsel Albert Hirst, entered the case 
f the life insurance agent who last 
April secured a judgment against a 
client for the amount of commissions 
he would have made on rejected policies. 
Counsel Hirst has filed a brief amicus 


curiae in appellate term New York Su- 
preme Court. 

The. agent, Jacob B. Silverstein, de- 
livered to Norman E. Rothstein two 
policies issued on his application by 
Security Mutual Life but he did not 
pay the premiums and Silverstein sued 
for the amount of commissions as dam- 
ages under alleged breach of contract 
and got a judgment in New York Mu- 
nicipal Court for $396.17. The prospect, 
Rothstein, appealed. 

Agent Silverstein had claimed in his 
complaint that he “was employed by 
the defendant to procure” the policies 
for him at the same time describing 
himself as a licensed agent for the 
company. In his brief Counsel Hirst 
sums up on this point that Silverstein 
“was under a legal duty to do whatever 
he did in his transactions with defendant 
if he wanted to earn commissions. De- 
fendant’s promise to accept policies and 
pay premiums thereon lacked considera- 
tion and was no agreement whatever.” 

The brief further points out that in 
soliciting insurance from defendant, Sil- 
verstein was acting as agent for the 
insurer, yet while so acting he claims 
to have made a contract of employment 
with defendant, the adverse party. Such 
a contract, states the brief, was against 
public policy and void. Elsewhere the 
brief also says: “It is a strange result 
indeed reached by the learned court 
below that this agent should have a 
right ‘of action for failure to pay pre- 
miums against which failure his princi- 
pal (the company) has no remedy.” 





J. E. Stone Gets Post With 
A. C. F. Finkbiner Agency 


Jason E. Stone, Jr., for the past sev- 
enteen years associated with the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, 
is relinquishing his duties as assistant 
superintendent of agencies, to take up 
organization activities in the A. C. F. 
Finkbiner agency, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, in Philadelphia. Mr. Stone will 
devote his major efforts to the induc- 
tion and training of new organization. 

Mr, Stone entered the general insur- 
ance business in Pittsburgh in 1926 and 
started as an agent of the State Mutual 
Life in 1927, After four years of suc- 
cessful selling, he was appointed super- 
visor of the Pittsburgh agency and three 
years later of the Chicago agency. In 
1935 he was called to the State Mutual’s 
home office and made field assistant in 
the agency department. From 1936 to 
1938 he was placed in charge of produc- 
tion and agency development of the 
West Coast agencies, with headquarters 
in San Francisco. He later returned to 
the home office and subsequently became 
agency supervisor and assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 





BANKERS LIFE 1945 CALENDAR 


The 1945 Four Nations Calendar, with 
illustrations from original paintings by 
the American artist, Frederic Mizen, has 
been issued by the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, This calendar symbolizes the 
unity of the four leading nations of the 
United Nations in the world conflict 
against Germany and Japan. Each of 
the four pictures represents one of the 
four nations and presents a characteris- 
tic scene and symbol. 
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helping to build U. C. sales! 


“Mental Adjustments” by Dr. William Muhlberg, Medical Director of 
Union Central Life, has been widely acclaimed as a very unusual and 
valuable contribution to popular medical literature. Refreshingly simple 
and human in its analysis of borderline mental operations . . . written 
so that any layman can read it with fascinated interest . . . yet profes- 
sionally complete and authoritative. 


The Union Central agency force has been able to make very effec- 
tive use of this additional sales aid contributed by the Medical Depart- 
ment—professional men particularly have been eager to receive copies. 


“Mental Adjustments” is much more than a sales aid. But it pro- 
vides an additional example of the very fruitful inter-departmental co- 
operation which is characteristic of Union Central—a type of coopera- 
tion which has made U.C. widely known as an “agents company”. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OVER $475,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL not ask foolish questions.” Most of the that make a soldier.” “Morale of any = = 


Conway Studios, Inc. 


general counsel of Life 


After leav- a second vice president of the Equit- 
mathematics for able in charge ot training, sales promo- 


ge with degree Ss 


g raduation he worked for ma time 


in connection with taxation. 
Albert eP Borden general agents and agency managers 


» essential is am- of which fitted into a previously adopted 


- without the latter, knowledge theme of production. One letter, for 


spiration is the effective stoker for am- 


that in- example, discussed the home and finan- on and a satisfaction in Wg to pass In 1919 President Arthur A. Hamer- 

cial assurance for the women of Amer- © to a Sees Reg tp sae iF yl schlag set up a professional school ot 

: f his training w ‘re ica, discussing wives and mothers as ¢nces and knowledge he has gained over [Life Insurance Salesmanship at Carne- 
n all of his training work there ; ussin| 1ers | i A ite | l > ; 

t ild up the buyers of insurance and as beneficiaries. Sie bs gie Tech. of which John A. Stevenson 


also is a believer in One paragraph read: 
r, realizing that “In many cases the wife is not the 
it makes for alertness and willingness insured; yet an economic loss, varying 


an undercurrent of 
found the caused by her death. The reason 
picture is is simply because no agent saw fit to 

That Mr. Borden knew how to sell, as_— husband. 
own production activities, 
tag in 1928 and while agency  breadwinners. But are we under orders the Community House, which has con- 


production, ap- Opportunity. Then again, don’t overlook low juvenile delinquency rate of 


a "$100,000 in annual premiums. 


A Pioneer in Using 
Life Insurance 
Rather much to his surprise, 


sale was between annuity, or in many cases by the pur- Club, and in New York he belongs to Mr. Gay has been in the insurance 
chase of a Survivorship Annuity.” the Century Club and the Bankers Club, business since his graduation from Dav- 
“Estate Idea” of This is of particular, current interest and he is a life member of the New ison College, North Carolina, in 1929. 
in the light of the large amount of in- England Society. His favorite exercise “Mr. Nee joined the Travelers in 1934 as 
Bor- surance now being written on the lives is riding. clerk in the home office Group depart- 
den found it easier to write men of sub- of women. Mrs. Borden was Katharine Smith of | ment and in 1936 was given various as- 
i 1 i iti remarking Another letter discussed the subject of 3rooklyn Heights. In addition to three . signments in the field as Group service 
» time in such morale which in life insurance Mr. Bor- stepchildren, he has a son, Albert G., Jr... representative. He transferred to the 
‘Yes’ den said signifies “esprit de corps, dis- a lieutenant in the Navy, who, now serv- agency department December 1 and was 
and they do cipline, and all the essential qualities ing in his fifth year in that branch of appointed to his present position. 

















insurance he sold was based upon the unit in an organization” he said, “usually 
idea that when a man buys life insur- is a reflection of the leader. Morale sel- 
ance he has bought property. The dom bubbles up from below; it usually 
larger policies he sold were often to comes from above.” 

men who bought life insurance as the Also, for a period of years and at in- 
ideal method of transmitting an estate tervals Mr. Borden wrote a series of 
rather than for the purpose of creating underwriting suggestions which were is- 
an estate. When the panic of 1929 came sued in “tract” form. One of the best 
along, his policyholders were able to covered the subject of “Men With 
sleep nights, which is borne out by the Young Sons.” Another, bearing the title 
fact that in 1930 Mr. Borden was ad- “Is the Public Dumb?” emphasized the 
vised that there had not been a lapse need of talking in life insurance lan- 


















recorded, ; guage which the public can easily grasp, 
Mr. Borden was a pioneer in the es- with the inference that it perhaps is the 
tate idea of life insurance, and as such “agent” and not the “public” that is 
is largely responsible for having intro- dumb. 
duced the word ‘‘own” into the life in- Mr. Borden was chairman of “National 
surance business as a substitute for the Life Insurance Day” in 1931. These an- 
word “carry,” as the result of which ual life insurance days were part of THE BOSTON MUTUAL 





a man is now a - srotal $20,000 of — National Thrift Week Campaigns which 
life insurance rather than “carries” brought into national limelight the LIFE INSURANCE 

$.0,C00. This little change in language necessity of people saving money or in- C co. 
which spread quickly throughout the eu- — yest'ng it w.th future economic safety 


tire life insurance fraternity, was fa-- jin mind. Life Insurance Day was held 
reac hing in effect on both policyholders for several years and among the chair- NOW IN ITS FIFTY-THIRD 
and agents for it has importantly men at various times were outstanding YEAR OF SOUND LIFE IN 


changed the indemnity concept of a lie figures in the world of field production. 


insurance policy from that of a “burden” : 
nt a mire, of property, “an asset.” Insurance Society of New York SURANCE SERVICE TO THE 


Borden states that it was this change in Mr. Borden has done splendid work | PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


his own mental picture that enabled him in helping ‘ ‘put life insurance on the 



























to worry ee mp and i map” with the Insurance Society of New Its growth each year reflects 

of substance as well as those in lower York which works in close cooperation : . ss 
assistant financial brackets. with the Life Office Management Asso- the public confidence in its 
Asso- Becomes Second Vice President ciation and the Insurance Institute of financial soundness, the in- 
meeting last On September 1, 1928, Mr. Borden America. kor some years the Insurance 4 f i i 
Lafayette was appointed by President Parkinson Society of New York paid little a.ten- tegrity of its officers and di- 





tion to the life insurance end of the ; 
business. Later, Mr. Borden was made rectors, and the protection 


he at- ton, and conservation. In recent years aT a ite Be vcs a penne and prompt service given to 
After h's duties have been more general and ©! ‘te 19S5urance execut.ves and teachers 














in law  adinmisteative in nature. to supervise the life insurance courses, its 352,000 policyholders. 
York City. Mr. Borden has been a prolific writer @"d a number of able men in the life 
+ Association ef of life insurance literature and in 1928 insurance field have been recruited as Home Office 
attor- he wrote a book developing the estate lecturers. The life insurance courses 
has been side of life insurance—“The Investment ave grown in popularity aad even with At Congress and Franklin 





‘rust Service of Life Insurance,” pub- the entrance of the United States into 


lished by F. S. Crofts & Co., New York. World War II the class membership has B { M h tt 

Kor several years Mr. Borden sent to been well maintained. Mr. Borden gave 0S on, assacnhusetts 
as his explanation for the many after- f 

noons and evenings he puis into the In- 

surance Society that having grown up 

in the business of life insurance he feels, the service. is executive officer on a 

like so many other executives, an obliga- destroyer escort: 

























printed periodical letters discussing a 
wide range of life insurance subjects, all 









ince 1942 Mr. Borden, with Vice was appointed director and Griffin M. 
Presidents L. Seton Lindsay of the New Lovelace, secretary. This step followed 
York Life and Cecil North of the Metro-  siudies that had previously been made 
was a of course with the individual, usually is politan, and six up-state general agents Jy a field personnel committee of which 
that 2nd managers, has been serving on a Edward A. Woods was chairman and 
board appointed by the Superintendent Mr. Borden was secretary, and similar 
of Insurance of New York in connec-  stydies made by the Life Agency Oft- 
propose the thought to her or to her on with the subject of agent’s licenses. cers Association under the direction of 
Why do we, when we close an Active in South Orange Community Life Winslow Russell. Professional standards 
in his insurance policy for a man, hurry right In the community life of South Orange of this school have been a great, con- 
three out and say nothing about the wife? Mr. Borden has been active. He is a timuous guiding force in the CLU move- 
as a True, our first duty is to insure the member of the executive committee of ment. 







on the the wife in so many cases is not insured 





the extraordinarily TRAVELERS APPOINTMENTS 
South Robert G. Gay and Frank W. Nee 
$2,500,000 old age provision for the wife, or for Orange. He is president of the board of | have been appointed by the Travelers 
the mother of the wife or the mother of trustees of the First Presbyterian and as field assistants in the life, accident 
were the husband. In so many homes there is Trinity Church of South Orange. He is and Group departments, Mr. Gay in 
least an old lady for whom provision can be an active member of the Rock Spring New Orleans and Mr, Nee at the 55 
$100,000 made by the purchase of a moderate life Golf Club and the Orange Lawn Tennis John Street, New York; branch office. 


of the to neglect the wife? Here is a great tributed largely to 
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JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. -: 
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Former Football Star Makes 


Good in Life Insurance 


John M. Sisk, agency supervisor, 
Bankers Life in Milwaukee, who will 
pay for more than $1,000,000 this year, 
was one of America’s leading football 


players. 
Mr. Sisk played collegiate football at 
Marquette University under Coach 


Frank Murray, and while there v.on 





JOHN SISK 


All-American honors three years in a 
row. Marquette lost but two games in 
three years. He came to Marquette as 
a trackman and still holds the Gym. 
record of 4 and 4/10 seconds in the 40 
yard dash, a world’s record. He also 
ran on the Medlay Relay which still 
holds the world’s record indoors at 10.26 
seconds. He ran the 440 yard leg of the 
race, the record being set in Toronto in 
1929. This Medlay Relay team never 
lost a race. 

Plays Five Years With Chicago Bears 

After finishing his career at Mar- 
quette University, Mr. Sisk was gradu- 
ated from the Liberal Arts School in 
1933 with a B.S. degree in education. He 
signed a contract to play with the Chi- 
cago Bears in 1932. During his first 
year with the Chicago Bears they won 
the world’s championship in a_ play-off 
with the Portsmouth Club, and followed 
up in 1933 with another world’s cham- 
pionship team, this time beating the 
New York Giants at Wrigley Field 23 
to 21. In 1934 they were undefeated dur- 
ing the regular playing season, but lost 
the title to the New York Giants in the 
famous game in New York when the 
Giants used tennis shoes on the _ ice- 
covered field. The Bears had won 
thirty-four straight games before they 
lost that game. In all Mr. Sisk played 
five years with the Bears during which 
time they lost only three games. 

During Mr. Sisk’s first year with the 
Bears he was the understudy to the 
great “Red” Grange, learning much 
from “Red” about defensive play. When 
“Red” retired from playing Sisk took 
over his position. Incidentally, Sisk was 
given mention as an All-Professional se- 
lection in 1933-34-35-36. 

The Bears had a habit of picking up 
some of the outstanding men playing 
collegiate football, many coming from 
small colleges and universities. Wide 
belief is that their coach, George Halas, 
was the smartest business man and 
coach in the business. At present Halas 
is a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 
seeing service in the Pacific. Inciden- 
tally, when Sisk was with the Bears he 
made two football pictures for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer with the team. 

Why He Entered Insurance 

Sisk told The Eastern Underwriter 
that he knew from the time he entered 
college that he was going into the in- 





surance business eventually, and so he 
started looking for prospects while in 
school. From then on, and throughout 
his football career, he kept sending post 
cards to all of tus acquaintances, old 
and new. He did not forget birthdays, 
anniversaries, promotions, births ana so 
(Continued on Page 46) 


F. W. FELKEL APPOINTMENT 

The appointment of Fred W. Felkel, 
Anderson, S. C., as general agent for 
western South Carolina, has just been 
announced by the American National 
of Galveston, He is a life member and 
1944 qualifying member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and for the past 
two years has been the leading producer 
and president of the Honor Club of the 
Protective Life. He also holds a record 
for number of medically examined ordi- 
nary applications ever written in a thirty 
day period. This record, 625 such in- 
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Mutual Benefit to Continue 
Dividend Scale During 1945 


The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, an- 
nounced through its president, John R. 
Hardin, that the 1942-1943-1944 dividend 
scale, including the rate of 3.25% ap- 
plicable to settlement options and the 
dividend accumulation rate of 36% will 
be continued during 1945. 


dividually written applications each for 
$1,000 or more insurance and none on 
the salary savings plan, was made in No- 
vember of 1924. 















































HOW THE Céace CAN HELP IN AN 


loyee Conefit 


VOUML 


Whether your organization is large or small, the staff of the Chase Pension Trust Division 
is qualified by experience and research to assist in the planning of 


1. The benefits to be granted—retirement, disability, death, severance. 


2. The type of program to be installed—pension or profit-sharing. 


3. The vehicle of financing to be employed—group or individual insurance com- 
pany contracts or general market securities or some combination thereof. 


4. Administrative procedure—provisions and operations. 


If your program is to be soundly financed through a trust invested in insurance company 
contracts or securities or both, the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee secures 
the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and economical administration of the trust. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee senefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


11 BROAD STREET 


Pension Trust Division 
Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 
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PARKINSON PRESIDES 








Post-War Industry Outlook Dinner of 
Economic Club; Silver Platter 
for Mrs. T. M. Riehle 
As president of the Economic Club 
of New York Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of Equitable Society, presided 
at the club’s 150th dinner in Hotel As- 
tor this week, theme of dinner being 
“The Outlook for Post-War Industry.” 
Speakers were Irving S. Olds, chairman, 
United States Steel Corporation; Har- 
vey S. Firestone, Jr., president Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and Major Alexan- 
der PR. De Seversky, aeronautical en- 

gimeer. 

Immediately preceding the dinner, and 
in the guests of honor reception room, 
Mrs. Theodore M. Riehle, wife of for- 
mer president of National Association of 
Life Underwriters, was presented with 
an unusually large platter be- 
cause of her services in behalf of the 
club, Mr. Riehle is on the club’s board 
of directors, which includes George L. 
Harrison, president New York Life; W. 
W. Aldrich, Chase National Bank chair- 
man; United States Senator Hawkes of 


silver 


New Jersey, and other noted New 
Yorkers. 
Many insurance men attended the 


dinner, including a large delegation of 
Equitable Society officers; Harry Cole 
Bates, general counsel, Metropolitan 
Life; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, and John P. Traynor of real 
estate division of Mutual Life and for- 
mer Deputy Insurance Superintendent. 


Football Star 


(Continued from Page 45) 


on. Reason he picked life insurance as 
a business career was because his father 
had been successful in life insurance. 
When his father left Yale where he was 
a track and baseball athlete he went to 
work for John Hancock in New Haven, 
Conn., and later was transferred to Chi- 
cago as a superintendent on the North- 
west side. At the time of his father’s 
death John Sisk was 9 and one of eight 
children. 

“Tl always had a great admiration for 
my father,” he said, “and my only regret 
is that he didn’t live long enough to see 
his family grow up. They all have been 
successful both in life insurance and in 
their life’s work. My mother who is 65 
and has been an inspiration for us all 
has always been greatly interested in 
athletics; can name all the old and new 
football and baseball players. 

“l married my next door neighbor in 
Chicago, who was a former high school 
teacher and we have three children.” 

Mr. Sisk is having a fine year in life 
insurance and expects to pass $1,000,000. 
His clients are made up mostly of pro- 
fessional people and he has written in 
excess of $500,000 on doctors and den- 
tists alone this year. 


Outside Affiliations 


Mr. Sisk is president of Marquette 
University’s “M” Club; is past president 
of the Milwaukee Life Underwriters 
Association; is a member of the board 
of directors, Marquette University, and 
is now working for a CLU degree. In- 
cidentally, he writes to. more than 300 
boys in war service. 








J. McCALL HUGHES 


Life of New York 
McCall Hughes associate 
the time that it 
granted a leave of absence to its present 
comptroller, Frederick W. Miller, after 
thirty-eight years of service prior to hs 
planned retirement early next year. Vin- 
cent F. Lechner, associate treasurer, has 
also been made assistant comptroller. 
Graduate of Brown University, 1933, 
Mr. Hughes was with Bankers Trust, 
New York, until 1939, then with Mer- 
cantile Commerce Bank & Trust, St. 
Louis, until March, 1943, when he joined 
Mutual Life as administrative assistant 
to the executive vice president. ge 
Mr. Lechner went with Mutual Life in 
1915 as a messenger and served in vari- 
ous capacities until he entered the 
treasurer’s department in 1940. He was 
appointed assistant treasurer in 1941. 
He has been an instructor in account- 
ing for thé Insurance Society of New 


York. 


Mutual 
pointed — J. 
comptroller at 
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LINCOLN NAT’L APPOINTMENT 





W. C. Silverthorne Named Associate 
General Agent of Company at 
San Francisco 

The appointment of Willis C, Silver- 
thorne as associate general agent in San 
Francisco for the Lincoln National Life 
has been announced by H. F. Sleeper, 
general agent in that city. Mr. Silver- 
thorne will represent the company in 
San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa 
Clara counties, with his main headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

Mr. Silverthorne entered the life in- 
surance business in 1932 as a represen- 
tative in Milwaukee. Most recently he 
was a member of the life department 
of Cosgrove & Co., San Francisco. 





The General Agents Advisory Com- 
ntittee of Bankers Life of Nebraska has 
completed its regular quarterly session 
at the home office in Lincoln. This com- 
mittee has proven to be a_ substantial 
help in management problems for almost 
two years during the absence of C. H. 
Hevl, director of agencies, in the U. S. 
Army. 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
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Andrews to LIAA 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Insurance Asscciation of America, the 
American Life Convention and the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers in ac- 
cepting our invitation to confer with 
us on this important matter here in New 
York on December 18. 


Supervision and Selection 


“As we look to the future in this busi- 
ness, we are not alone concerned with 
raising the standards of our present 
salesmen. We are even more impressed 
with the need for raising standards of 
selection and supervision. We are fear- 
ful lest an epidemic of ‘volumitis,’ such 
as that which followed World War I, 
might carry in its wake the induction 
of thousands of new agents unfitted to 
render that type of service to our policy- 
holders of which we are so proud, and 
by so doing impede the progress we are 
now making in the improvement of 
agency practices and business standards. 
We invite your serious consideration, 
and that of your agency heads, to this 
important matter. The seletcion, train- 
ing and supervision of successful and 
competent salesmen begins with the de- 
sire and ability of leaders in our agency 
departments to select and train field 
managers qualified to transmit that 
training and experience to the men in 
the field. 

“In the future operation of our agency 
system we anticipate that there will be 
a need for much closer supervision of 
our field forces. By this we do not mean 
domination or regimentation, but as the 
word denotes, ‘supervision’ with under- 
standing of the agents’ problems and 
ability to help solve them. We know 
we may count upon you leaders in our 
business for continued and even in- 
creased personal interest in the operation 
of our agency system to the end that 
your agency officers, your managers in 
the field and your field forces may have 
the full benefit of your sound leadership 
and experienced counsel. 

“We in this business, both in the home 
office and in the field, are turning more 
and more to the career underwriter as 
the mainstay of our agency system, And, 
while there should be no attempt to 
curb the freedom of action of the indi- 
vidual, I believe that the majority of us 
will agree that our most successful 
agents are those who have had long 
years of continuous service with one 
company whose agency officials are well 
qualified and whose field managers are 
competent. While continuous service 
with one company is, of course, not 
the only requisite for success in this 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











ORGANIZE CONSTITUTION LIFE 

Constitution Life Insurance Co., which 
has been in process of organization in 
Los Angeles for some months, has com- 
pleted its preliminary organization and 
has applied to the Department of Insur- 
ance for a certificate of authority to 
transact life insurance in the State of 
California. The new company is capital- 
ized at $250,000 and has a surplus of 
$200,000. Victor F. Pettric is president 
of the company. 





business, the records will show it to be 
one of the important factors in the vast 
majority of cases. Believing this to be 
true, we should all seek to increase the 
already high degree of loyalty of com- 
pany to agent and agent to company. 
Loyalty is earned, not bought or be- 
stowed. You company leaders have 
earned the loyalty of your field forces 
and it is a pleasure for me to assure 
you here today that you will continue 
to have that loyalty as we face the prob- 
lems of the future. 


“Turning to the field of public rela- 
tions, the field forces applaud the ag- 
gressive steps that have been taken by 
our companies through the Institute of 
Life Insurance, in this vitally important 
work. In this endeavor we have wel- 
comed the opportunity that you have 
given us to consult with you to take 
an active and cooperative part in the 
continuous program of public relations 
that our companies are now conducting. 
We appreciate the fact that as this pro- 
gram has developed it has been broad- 
ened to give emphasis to the services 
of our representatives in the field. We 
are hopeful that as new phases are 
added to this program you will find still 
further opportunity to aid your fieldmen 
by interpreting to the public how our 
business operates and the important 
functions which the field representatives 
perform. While it is true that fieldmen 
play a major role in creating favorable 
public attitude toward our business, in 
the last analysis the-responsibility for 
what the agency forces do rests with 
you company executives. We ask that 
this be given your personal interest and 
leadership to the end that we in the 
field may do an even better public re- 
lations job in the future.” 








1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 

2: FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection — low cost. 
3: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 
4: FAMILY INCOME — $12.50 a month per $1,000. 


L. B. LASKO ACENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Phone: WI 7-0631 
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Status As to State Retaliatory Laws 


Summary of Situation in Various States as Compiled by C. C. 


Fraizer, Director of Insurance of Nebraska as Chairman 
of the Laws and Legislation Committee of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 


In his capacity as chairman of the 
laws and legislation committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, C. C. Fraizer, Director of 
Insurance of Nebraska, sent a question- 
naire to the Insurance Department of 
each state on the existing situation as 
to retaliatory laws in that state. A 
summary of the information obtained 
is given by Ernest D. Gerye, assistant 
to the director, in a report to Director 
Fraizer in which he says: 

“Briefly summarizing the information 
hereinabove contained, it appears that 
none of the states have experienced seri- 
ous difficulty applying the Retaliatory 

‘ e 

provisions of the laws of the several 
states with reference to taxes, fees and 
licenses. There is this difference, how- 
ever, some states have concluded that 
the purpose of retaliation in respect to 
licenses, fees and taxes is not neces- 
sarily retaliation, but rather a leveling 
process so that there will be no dis- 
crimination as between states. Such 
states figure licenses, fees and taxes on 
an aggregate basis and if the total fees, 
taxes and licenses required by one state 
are greater in amount than the licenses, 
taxes and fees required of foreign com- 
panies by the retaliating state, then such 
state will require the company of that 
state to pay the larger amount. In 
Nebraska, and in some of the other 
states, our Retaliatory Laws have been 
construed on a fee for fee basis rather 
than on an aggregate basis. 
_ “It is respectfully suggested that uni- 
formity in the application of the Re- 
taliatory Laws as respects taxes, fees 
and licenses would be highly desirable 
and will tend to lessen friction and make 
for better cooperation. 

“The real difficulties, however, are to 
be found in those Retaliatory provisions 
with reference to “penalties, obligations 
and prohibitions,” as hereinabove sug- 
gested. It would seem that the industry 
and regulations would be in a better 
position to serve the public if the Re- 
taliatory Laws could be made permissi- 
ble rather than mandatory. That is to 
say, if the several departments were 
given discretion in such matters.” 

The situation as to Retaliatory Laws in 
the several states is given briefly in the 
following: 

Alabama 

Alabama reports that the Attorney 
General of that state has ruled that the 
Retaliatory Laws of Alabama are uncon- 
stitutional and void. The ruling appears 
to be based upon a decision of tre Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee construing a 
former retaliatory law. The Attorney 
General concludes that the present law 
contains the same faults which” were 
found in the former law. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas has no general retaliatory 
law. There is a provision requiring re- 
taliation in respect to non-resident brok- 
ers licenses. The law also requires life, 
health and accident companies domiciled 
in foreign states to make certain de- 
posits when the laws of such foreign 
states require such deposits to be made 
by Arkansas companies. 

California 

California does not retaliate except 
when a foreign state discriminates as 
between California companies and the 
domestic companies of such states. By 
decision of the Supreme Court of Cali- 


fornia in the case of Bankers Life Com- 


pany versus Richardson, 218 Pac. 586, 


the Retaliatory Laws are to be strictly 
construed and executed with care. 
Connecticut 

In the past few years Connecticut has 
retaliated only with respect to taxes, 
fees and licenses. The state also re- 
quires deposits for certain lines of insur- 
ance when foreign states make the same 
requirements of Connecticut companies. 

District of Columbia 

The District of Columbia has no re- 

taliatory law. 
Florida 

The state of Florida reports that it 
has experienced no difficulty with other 
states. In 1943 a Retaliation Law effect- 
ing non-resident agents and_ brokers 
was passed. The Commissioner reserves 
comment on the 1943 non-resident law. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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North American Life Enters 
Accident & Health Field 


The North American Life of Chicago 
on December 1 entered the accident 
and health field. Its initial accident 
and health kit includes an individual 
and a family ee hosnital policy and 
a non-classified A. & H. policy. By the 
first of the year an additional accident 
and health policy will be added to the 
kit, as well as a combination policy to 
be sold in conjunction with life insur- 
ance. 

James Croft, supervisor of agencies, 
will be in charge of the companv’s ac- 
cident and health business, 

During October the North American 
Life’s agency force honored President 
F. S. Ashbrook’s thirty-fifth year with 
the company by producing nearly $1,- 
750,000 of business and making it the 
fifteenth consecutive month to show an 
increase over the same month of the 
previous vear. The leading agency was 
the Illinois Boosters, managed by John 
W. Hoffman of Peoria. The leading 
personal producer was Bonnie Weaver 
of Canton, IL. 





SOCIAL SECURITY YEAR BOOK 
The Social Security Year Book for 
1943 has just been brought out under 


C. A. GIFFIN WILL RETIRE 





Irving F. Lewis to Succeed as Aetna 
Cos.’ New York Office A. & H. 
Department Manager 
C. A. Giffin, manager of the accident 
and health department of the New York 
office of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., 
will retire January 1 and will be suc- 

ceeded by Irving F. Lewis. 

In announcing Mr. Giffin’s desire to 
retire, Vice President J. E. Lewis, who 
is in charge of the New York office, 
said, “This, naturally, is a matter of 
much regret to us. Mr. Giffin’ has 
served our companies capably for more 
than thirty years and has, in that time, 
gained a host of friends.” 

Irving Lewis, who will be the new 
manager, has been closely associated 
with Mr. Giffin as assistant manager for 
the last four years. He has been con- 
nected with the Aetna organization for 
twenty-four years and was formerly in 
charge of the accident and health de- 
partment of the Forty-second Street 
office. 





the supervision of I.-S. Falk, director 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, So- 
cial Security Board. It is a book ot 176 
nages and discusses all phases of the 
Social Security program. 





Our Best Defense 


1, is the American tradition that 


telligence, and efficiency—robs the proponents of 


of all valid argument. 


CHICAGO 


the individual should build his own security. The self-respecting 
citizen will never be interested in pap, ladled to him from a 
government formula. Private insurance can provide adequate 
protection against loss caused by old age, death and disability. 


Private insurance properly administered—with enthusiasm, in- 


“government 
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THE LATE S. T. WHATLEY 

The field of life insurance producticn 
has lost one of its most highly respected 
leaders in the death of Seaborn T. 
Whatley, vice president of Aetna Life. 
The qualities he possessed were tlic 
most valued in the business world: sin- 
cerity, integrity, simplicity, poise, under- 
standing, fairness and love of his owa 
vocation. A shrewd picker of men, he 
likewise possessed the power of making 
them view the life insurance business 
from the same standards as he practiced. 

The traits which earmarked his per- 
sonality when he was a youthful agent 
in Alabama never deserted him through- 
out the balance of his career as a gen- 
eral agent working in Seattle, Pitts- 
burgh and in Chicago, and later as a 
home office executive. Naturally, his in- 
fluence was considerable in the organi- 
zations of the’ business—first with the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and then with the Life Agency 
Officers. That influence was always di- 
rected along lines having in mind the 


future welfare of the business. 


CARGO WAR RISK INSURANCE 

\ broad picture of the complexities of 
ocean marine and war risk insurance 
during war years and years when wars 
were threatened is presented in this is- 
sue by Edward R. King, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters and one who_ has 
been in daily contact with marine un- 
derwriters in New York since before 
the conflict started in Europe. As _ far 
as is known this is the first compre- 
hensive review of cargo war risk insur- 
ance rates covering the period from 
1929, when the Chinese-Japanese “inci- 
dent” was developing, right down to 
December 1 of this year. The overall 
story shows that marine underwriters 
and their companies can rightfully be 
proud of the protection facilities offered 
to buyers. Mr. King also describes the 
vital role played by the Insurance Divi- 
sion of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, 

Unlike the fire insurance field, where 
tates are promulgated after lengthy 
analysis of experience of several years 
past, and then are seldom changed for 
another few years, marine cargo war 
risk rates are subject to alterations 
momentarily. For many months during 
this war changes were announced prac- 


tically every day. Such a situation pre- 


sents a clear challenge to the intelli- 





gence, wisdom and industry of marine 
underwriters; and facts reveal a_ task 
well done. Those who may feel that the 
insurance business is a huge trust which 
fizcs exorbitantly high rates and then 
just sits back to watch the profits roll 


in, will have their minds changed by 


reading the story of war risk insurance. 

Even before the present war broke 
out in 1939 marine underwriters were 
preparing themselves for a gigantic con- 
flict on the basis of so-called “situations” 
which cropped up in China, Ethiopia, 
Spain, again in China, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Prior to the invasion of Poland 
throughout the 
world had wisely amended their war 


marine- underwriters 
risk practices to conform to what was 
expected and here in this country the 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange, with 150 companies having 
assets of over $1,000,000,000, was started 
in June, 1959. This exchange permiticd 
automatic protection to assured under 
open war risk policies. During the first 
World War there was the necessity of 
negotiating insurance terms and cover- 
age every time a new shipment was 
made. 

Marine underwriters have constantly 
a two-fold problem before them, first 
to keep income adequate for loss pay- 
ments so that the stability of their com- 
panies is not endangered, and second to 
keep providing protection to those seek- 
ing insurance, in good and bad times. 
Fortunately in this war losses were not 
as bad as expected in 1940 and most of 
1941, so that when the high rate of sink- 
ings occurred in 1942 companies had 
reserves with which to pay those enor- 
mous losses. When the final audits have 
been made it will prove that war ris‘ 
cargo underwriting was not under‘akea 
for high profits but for a service to 
American business and to the Govern-, 
ment. 

During 1942 close to 1,900 vessels were 
lost, compared to just over 800 last year 
and this year the total should be smallrr, 
excluding boats lost in connection wit’) 
coastal invasions in Europe and Asia. 
Marine underwriters will recall for years 
the hectic months of 1942 but they are 
mighty glad such times are over and 
that business has returned to a more 
normal basis of operation. 


E. F. Williamson, former yeneral man- 
ager of the Norwich Union Insurance 
Society, is now Lord Mayor Designate 
of the city of Norwich. 













































































































































Corboy Studio 


MILDRED HAMMOND 


Mildred Hammond, assistant secretary 
of the American Life Convention, one of 
the outstanding women executives in the 
insurance business, was elected secretary 
of ALC at a meeting in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel a few days ago. 

Born in Evansville, Ind., Miss Ham- 
mond attended grammar school and high 
school in St, Louis and then went with 
Transcontinental Air Transport. She 
joined ALC on November 11, 1929, be- 
coming secretary to Bryon K. Elliott, 
manager of ALC, and later was secre- 
tary to the late Col. C. B. Robbins, who 
succeeded Elliott. Her competence, cour- 
tesv and public relations flair were rec- 
ognized by her election to assistant sec- 
retary in October, 1934, 

* * * 


Timothy W. Foley, general agent, 
State Mutual Life, 370 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York, is sub-chairman in 
charge of the Midtown and Uptown 
group of the Life Insurance Agencies 
Division in the campaign for the Sixth 
War Loan Drive. 








MAJOR CHARLES C. ROBINSON 


Major Charles C. Robinson of the 
Army Air Force and former editor of 
The Insurance Salesman, is now in the 
air technical service command in the 
Eastern district working on war contract 
terminations and stationed in New York 
City. Before going with The Insurance 
Salesman, Major Robinson was for eight 
years with the Aetna Life in western 
Michigan and Pittsburgh. 

* * x 

Ulric Daigle, Union Mutual Life, Van 
Buren, has been elected Grand Knight 
of the St. Leonard, New Brunswick, 
Lodge of the Knights of Columbus. 

x ok * 

Sir William Beveridge, famous British 
social insurance planner, has been re- 
turned to Parliament for the Berwick- 
on-Tweed district. He is a Liberal. He 
got 8,792 votes to his onponent’s 1,269. 

x * x 


S. Howard Collins has been appointed 
chairman of the well known insurance 
brokerage house of Sedgwick, Collins & 
Co., Ltd., London, England, succeeding 
the late A. E. Greenwell. 


Lefi to Right: Walter Boxford, Sir Eustace Ralph Pulbrook, Philip d’Ambrumenil. 


Three outstanding members of Lloyd’s are shown in accompanying picture. 
They are Sir Eustace Ralph Pulbrook, chairman of Lloyd’s; Walter John Boxford, 
M.B.E., principal clerk of Lloyd’s, and Philip d’Ambrumenil, prominent underwriter 
at Lloyd’s. Sir Eustace headed two important missions for Lloyd’s to the U. S. 
In 1937 with Mr. Boxford he came to arrange the renewal of Lloyd’s license in 
Illinois. In fall of 1942 with Boxford and d’Ambrumenil he came to work out the 
plan which finally resulted in creation of British Insurance-Communications Office, 


known generally as “Bico.” 
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Eleanor Roosevelt 


Eleanor Roosevelt is shown in the cut 
on this page with Captain Helen Cooper, 
head of recruiting at the national capi- 
tal for the WAC. Captain Cooper was 
formerly secretary to F. Phelps Todd, 
vice president and head of underwriting 
division of Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. The picture wa'’s taken 
when the WAC moved into larger quar- 
ters in the War Information Building, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

Among the many activities of Mrs. 
Roosevelt is that of director of Roose- 
velt & Sargent, an independent broker- 
age house of Boston and New York 
City which has an affiliation with Obrion 
Russell & Co., Boston. 

Roosevelt & Sargent was formed by 
James Roosevelt, the President’s son 
who is now a colonel in the Marines, 
and John A. Sargent who for some years 
has been an independent broker having 
experience in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. When James 
Roosevelt entered the service his mother 
became a member of the board of 
Roosevelt & Sargent. 

* * * 


Two Senators Talk of U. S. Leader- 
ship in World Affairs 


Forceful talks in favor of the United 
States assuming leadership in world af- 
fairs were made at the recent annual din- 
ner of Chamber of Commerce of New 
York State, president of which is Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president Metropolitan Life. 
The guest speakers were United States 
Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, who 
formerly was Governor of that state; and 
United States Senator-elect J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas, a Rhodes scholar 
who formerly was president of a college. 
Brewster’s talk was on the theme, “World 
Peace and World Trade,” while Fulbright 
had as his topic “The Businessman and 
the Government.” 

In telling why America is profoundly 
and primarily interested in the preserva- 
tion of peace Senator Brewster began by 
reminding that many of us were born in 
a century that knew no world-wide war. 

From 1815 to 1914 the germ of war 
was isolated. Its occasional appearance 
was carefully confined. 

In Europe the Crimean or the Franco- 
Prussian War did not set the world in 
flame. 

In Asia the various Chinese wars and 
the Russo-Japanese conflict did not spread 
beyond the Orient. 

Here in America the Mexican and Span- 
ish Wars and our own Civil strife did 
not engulf our neighbors in this hem- 
isphere. 

This was not a result of the distances 
or the difficulties of transit as is evidenced 
by the fact that the Eighteenth Century 
preceding found the whole world up in 
arms—originating in London, Paris and 
Madrid—but spreading over most of the 
continent—and reaching its epoch-making 
climax in 1815 at Waterloo. 

“The freedom from world-wide conflict 
in the Nineteenth Century is a tribute in 
substantial measure to British sea power 























and its competent and conservative direc- 
tion,” continued Senator Brewster. “The 
challenge to British sea power in 1914 
by the growing German Navy brought on 
the First World War. 

“The belief in the growing might of 
German air power has brought another 
challenge. The time has come for America 


to find out what is going on in the world 


that has plunged us twice in our genera- 
tion into world-wide strife.” 

In the opinion of Senator Brewster no 
aggressor nation will ever again dare to 
strike without airpower. America in the 
interest of world peace may wisely dedi- 
cate its still rich resources to the task of 
seeing to it that aggressor nations shall 
not again in this century be able to threaten 
the peace of all the world. This does 
not mean that America seeks to erect a 
world empire of trade or territory upon 
the shattered freedom of smaller nations 
nor to extend an ideology. This nation 
seeks simply in cooperation with freedom- 
loving people everywhere to prevent the 
development of military machines _ that 
shall once again seek to enslave the people 
of all the earth in a mad dream of world 
conquest. 

“Affirmative steps are required. America 
must not again relax its guard. Adequate 
preparedness for any eventuality must be 
one of our cornerstones,” he said. “But 
preparedness alone is not enough. Four 
continents may still be mobilized against 
us if we remain quiescent in this hemi- 
sphere. An association of liberty-loving 
nations dedicated to world peace is now 
taken for granted on all sides. No polit- 
ical issue upon this program seems at all 
likely to arise.” 

Discussing a working association of na- 
tions Senator Brewster said: 

“Well within the limits of long-estab- 
lished constitutional practice it seems pos- 
sible for a working association of nations 
to suppress incipient violations of world 
peace by executive action while recognizing 
that any deep-seated difference between 
major powers that might lead to world 
conflict would necessarily come to the 
Congress for final decision. But an as- 
sociation of nations alone is not enough. 
America must be able to sit in interna- 
tional councils upon an equality with every 
other nation. Equality means an America 
not only adequately armed but also an 
America that is spiritually and intellectual- 
ly prepared for discussions of world prob- 
lems,” 

At this point the Senator warned: “The 
picture of America distributing largesse 
to the world in the shape of food and 
clothing to supply their material needs 
may be in order for a transitional period, 
but must not be permitted to drift into a 
portrait of a profligate Uncle Sam as the 
indefinite provider of the good things of 
this life. Such a development would be 
fatal to both America and the world. 
Charity and business must be sharply dis- 
tinguished. 

“America will help in healing the wounds 
of this tragic conflict, and America will 
contribute gladly and freely to helping un- 
fortunate men, women and children every- 
where who have suffered so greatly in this 
holocaust. But America is primarily in- 








Eleanor Roosevelt with Capt. Helen Cooper of WAC recruiting. 





terested in helping the world back to a 
self-sustaining basis in order that peoples 
everywhere may reestablish their self-re- 
spect. Giving people things is not the best 
way to make friends. World order as a 
foundation for world progress is pe oe 
essential,” he declared. 

Senator-elect Fulbright said the time is 
drawing near when we must take action 
to adopt our national policies to the new 
conditions in the domestic economy and 
in our international relations. We must 
control the violent and aggressive forces 
that have now brought war to us twice 
within twenty-five years. Continuing he 
said in part: 

“A universal system of law and order 
will some day come about. It will come 
about either by force as planned by Hitler, 
or it will be created by agreement as pro- 
posed by the United Nations. The people 
of the world cannot and will not forever 
accept the periodic, senseless destruction 
of their families, their homes and _ their 
factories. Although there is little evidence 
of it at present I still believe that man 
is a rational being, even a moral being, 
and some day will recognize the futility 
of war. The political organization of the 
world and the international economic re- 
lations will then be fitted into a new pat- 
tern. Regardless of theoretical arguments, 
this war itself, with its unspeakable de- 
struction of life and dissipation of irre- 
placeable national resources, is proof 
enough that the old world was politically 
bankrupt. A reorganization of this bank- 
rupt political hodge podge on a new basis 
is absolutely necessary if we are to hope 
for a reasonable period of peace and sta- 
bility. 

“The United States should assume the 
leadership of, and much of the responsi- 
bility for, this organization,” he said. “We 
have to understand that we must do this, 
not because we are do-gooders inspired 
by sweetness and charity. We must do it 
because we have more to lose from chaos 
than any other nation. We must do it 
because we have the power and influence 
indispensable to its success. We must do 
it simply because as a hard-headed realistic 
business proposition it is to our Oo vn na- 
tional self-interest to do it. Even though 
our participation in the reorganization mav 
cost us dearly, I am positive that it will 
amount only to a fraction of the cost of 
war and therefore any good businessman 
should agree that we would be foolish 
not to make the deal. | would have no 
faith in the ultimate success of our ef- 
forts if | were not convinced that this 
reorganization is supported by the national 
self-interest not only of ‘the United States, 
but also of Russia, Great Britain, China 
and the host of small nations who have no 


means of self-defense. These nations, I be- 
lieve, are aware of this. 

“T think it is important that we under 
stand why we must undertake this task 
in order that we may not become confused 
by the timid souls who seek to frighten 
us with talk of the sacrifice of sovereignty 
or the entangling alliances of our fore- 
fathers. I wonder how many of you go 
back to colonial times for guidance in the 
conduct of your business. There comes 
a time when people must think for them- 
selves in government just as you have in 
your business. New conditions call for 
new solutions and outworn precedents will 
not do. 

“As to the ‘how’ of the reorganization, 
the Dumbarton Oaks report gives us an 
indication of the approach, I think it is an 
excellent beginning. We should recognize, 
however, at the outset, that the making 
of peace does not consist merely of a 
treaty, a conference report or a magic for- 
mula. The making of peace is similar to 
the conduct of a large and highly complex 
business. It is a process, continuing from 
day to day, and from year to 7 so long 
as civilization lasts. While it is essential 
to have the machinery, as Pn vehicle for 
continuous consultations and cooperative 
action just as you must have your factories 
and machines, yet the supremely important 
element is the character and ability of the 
men who operate that machinery. As in 
any business the spark that will make it 
function properly is the judgment and wis- 
dom of the management. No organization, 
business or political, can over a period 
be any better than the men who run it. 

“If we are to assume the leadership in 
this organization we must take great care 
and pains to supply, as our representatives, 
men of broad vision and profound wis- 
dom. The scarcity of such men in public 
office is unfortunately the greatest weak- 
ness of our nation, The nck of such men 
is the greatest obstacle to the success of 
the whole undertaking to prevent war. I 
may add that it is likewise one of the 
great obstac'es to the rapid progress of 
our country from anv point of view.” 

x * * 


Richmond Skits on New Law 

Members of the Insurance Exchange 
of Richmond, Va., put on two skits at 
their November dinner- meeting illustrat- 
ing the practical onerations of the new 
automobile financial responsibility law 
which goes into effect Jan. 1, 1945. One 
treated the law in serious vein and the 
other in a humorous way, the latter 
illustrating how an uninformed agent 
might handle the situation when it came 
to writing policies under the law. Agents 
throughout the state continue to adver- 
tise the law in newspapers with a view 
of cashing in on some of the business. 























Interstate Rating, Multiple Lines 
Warmly Debated by Commissioners 


Interstate and multiple line under- 
writing problems were debated fully and 
often spiritedly at meetings of the fire 
and marine, interstate rating and mul- 
tiple prone committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at the Hotel Commodore in Ncw 
York, Tuesday morning. Practically all 
discussion took cognizance of the fact 
that the Supreme Court decision, ho'd- 
ing insurance to be interstate commerce, 
has left in doubt for the time being 
at least previous Insurance Department 
and insurance industry concept ons of 
regulation of interstate business. 

President John A. Diemand of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
chairman of the insurance industry com- 
mittee working with the NAIC multiple 
coverage committee, told Chairman 
Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts 
Commissioner, that the committee had 
nothing further to report following the 
proposals made at the annual conven- 
tion last June. Mr. Harrington expressed 
the hope the committee would be able 
to make a report of progress at the 
1945 annual convention of the NAIC. 

Messrs. Harrington and Diemand, 
President William D. Winter of the 
Atlantic Mutual and others expressed the 
thought that reasonable uniformity in 
state definitions of fire, casualty and 
life underwriting powers is essential so 
that any particular company could write 
the same lines of coverage in all states. 
It was agreed there should be broad, 
rather than narrow lines of demarcation 
and classification of coverages which 
could be followed by most states. 

Interstate Rating Debated 

More than two hundred fire and cas- 
ualty insurance company and organiza- 
tion representatives and producers at- 
tended the hearing of the interstate rat- 
ine committee of which Commissioner 
David A. Forbes of Michigan is chair- 
man. While the entire session was de- 
voted to operations of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, much of the dis- 
cussion dealt with general principles for 
rating and regulating interstate business. 
Commissioner Harrington summed up 
the session by stating that in the future 
there must be broader interpretation of 
laws, as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision, than in the past. He sees a 
fine opportunity for the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners to 
accominodate national interests by a 
realistic and practical handling of the 
whole problem. In his opinion it would 
be proper for state insurance depart- 
ments to handle interstate risks on a 
basis which transcends state lines and 
which would not be exactly similar to 
rules governing smaller intrastate risks. 

Vice President John R. Barry of the 
Corroon & Reynolds Group frankly 
voiced a company man’s view of rating 
sizeable interstate risks when he ad- 
mitted such rates are “horse and buggy,” 
or judgment rates based on economic 
considerations, size, loss experience and 
other factors. Final quotations, he de- 
clared, take into account a chance of 
making a moderate profit and at the 
same time meeting competitive rates of 
non-admitted insurers, particularly Lon- 
don Lioyd’s. 

Realistic Approach Essential 

He said that interstate business on 
the whole will be written as in the past, 
but with improvements. The basis must 
be realistic for assureds can go outside 
the country for their protection if too 
many restrictions are placed in the 
United States on underwriting proce- 


dure. The main problem in rating, he 
continued, is to secure a premium which 
is adequate and at the same time satis- 
factory to the prospect. The states, 
therefore, he said, must allow American 
insurance carriers to compete with the 
rest of the world. 

With respect to strict state regulation 
of interstate risks Mr. Barry said two 
matters are governing generally. The 
first is taxation receipts and the second 
countersignature laws. In New York 
State and some other states at present 
there must be observance of filed rates, 
for taxation and other purposes, even 
though the overall average rate on an 
interstate risk may be higher or lower 
than the New York part of the whole 
rate. 

This subject came before the com- 
missioners’ committee because the ques- 
tion had been raised whether the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board was operating 
according to original plans and _ state 
laws or along more competitive lines. 

Joseph F. Collins, chief of the New 
York Department rating bureau, cited 
the department examination of the IUB 
to show the original IUB plans are not 
now being followed and that there is not 
uniformity in rate treatment as between 
risks. The tendency, he said, on IUB 
risks is to quote a final rate less than 
the average rate, plus discounts. 

Chairman Forbes said the NAIC is be- 
ing cited as having given approval in 
1928 to the IUB when as a matter of 
fact the plan of operation had been al- 
tered and the question therefore, is 
whether an unofficial blessing of the 
NAIC to the IUB is now warranted or 
not. 

Might Change Rating Laws 

At this point Commissioner Harring- 
ton said a suggested answer may lie in 
changing rating laws so as to give com- 
missioners authority to use discretion 
with respect to interstate risks, so long 
as rates quoted were adequate, reason- 
able and not unfairly discriminatory. 
Allocation of taxes would have to be 
determined by division of premium, as- 
certained by an average rate, according 
to the value at risk in each state, or by 
the application of state rating laws such 
as now exist in New York. 

Manager John R. Dumont of the IUB, 
who is a former Nebraska Commissioner, 
told how he had appeared before Com- 
missioners’ meetings since 1929 to inform 
them of changes in forms and methods 
of operation and said all state depart- 
ments were kept acquainted with 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws. However, he said the TUB is not 
a rating organization itself and there- 
fore, does not file rates with the states. 

Commissioner Forbes stated that he is 
not necessarily opposed to enactment of 
rating laws providing for special credits 
and debits on interstate risks but such 
a law does not now exist in Michigan 
and his powers are restricted to en- 
forcing what is now on the statute 
books. 

Commissioner Edward L. Scheufler of 
Missouri asked Mr. Dumont if identical 
underlying policies are filed with each 
state where risks are located. The latter 
replied that underlying policies are not 
always the same as state requirements 
on forms vary. Taxes are paid on the 
basis of the master policy rate in most 
states, and underlying policies are used 
largely for countersignature purposes 
and for meeting standard policy law re- 
quirements. 

Commissioner Forbes, in his report to 


the convention Thursday, stated the 
committee found there were changes 
and departures in rating of interstate 
risks by the IUB and that no record 
of these has been submitted to the 
NAIC. However, the committee is not 
unmindful of the complexities of the 
business and no severe censure was 
made. He said a need for practical solu- 
tion of the problem is apparent. The 
committee asked that a copy of present 
IUB plan be sent to each Commissioner 
so that he can tell whether the plan 
is in conformity with state laws. 

The fire and marine committee, ‘with 
Chairman J. Roth Crabbe of Ohio pre- 
siding, devoted itself exclusively to a re- 
port of a subcommittee headed by Com- 
missioner J. Austin Carroll of Rhode Is- 
land on the Joint Committee on Inter- 
pretation and Complaint which functions 
under the Nationwide Definition and 
Agreement of Marine Underwriting 
Powers. Mr. Carroll said the agreement 
has worked fairly well for the last ten 
years but now needs to be brought up 
to date. He suggested a moderate revi- 
sion to be accomplished after conferences 
with company representatives. Changes 
in wording, so as to include fire and 
casualty insurance as well as inland mar- 
ine within its scope, were suggested by 
Commissioner Carroll, with each branch 
of the business equally represented on 
the joint committee. At present the 
casualty field has only two members as 
against five each for the fire and inland 


‘marine interests. 


Commissioner Harrington said the 
agreement is not subject to the appro- 
val of the commissioners who have no 
voice in changes made by the compan- 
ies, and that such a condition might well 
be changed to give the commissioners 
more authority. A company man declared 
that changes in the agreement and defi- 
nition, as far as underwriting powers 
are concerned in each state, must be 
approved by the Commissioners of states 
using the agreement before the compan- 
ies can proceed to use them. 

It is proper for the NAIC to reex- 
amine all agreements with companies 
which it has endorsed, said Mr. Har- 
rington, with a view to bringing them 
into harmony with the law as it now 
exists following the Supreme Court de- 
cision. It was stated that certain sec- 
tions of the agreement, notably Section 
4, might be liable to interpretation 
which would be distinctly in restraint 
of trade, until such time as Congress 
may act to clear up existing doubt. 


Culver and Diemand Speak 


Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore Group and chairman of 
the Joint Conference Committee of 
Eighteen, representing fire, marine and 
casualty interests, which has for its pur- 
pose establishing a permanent body to 
define and maintain lines of demarcation 
in respect to coverages, said this com- 
mittee was formed to bring about 
changes that would improve public serv- 
ice. The committee should determine, 
he continued, what companies can write 
and not just what they cannot write, as 
regards overlapping, and also he said 
the fire company members ought not to 
be named solely by the IUB. He ex- 
pressed the hope that all interests will 
work in harmony as the committee 
wishes to carry on its work started 
nearly two years ago. 

When he concluded President Die- 
mand of the North America warned that 
Mr. Culver’s committee should go slow 
in the direction of extending restrictive 
powers as to overlapping coverages be- 
cause if multiple line underwriting is ap- 
proved that committee will have no fur- 
ther reason for existence. He said he 
would obiect to any committee telling 
his company how it could use its broad 
charter powers if such use was not con- 
trary to law. Mr. Diemand also declared 
that the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters is opposed to further ex- 
tension of powers of the Committee on 
Interpretation and Complaint in direc- 
tion of curtailing underwriting powers. 

Commissioner Crabbe on Thursday in 
his final committee report said with re- 
spect to underwriting powers that the 


Commissioners Approve 


Federal Law Proposal; 


PRESIDENT EMPOWERED TO AC 


Life and Mutual Cor Companies Suppo:: 
Legislative Program; Compromise 
With Fire and Casualty Possible 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, at its midyea 
meeting at the Hotel Commodore i: 
New York City this week, approved the 
Federal legislative proposals of the ex 
ecutive committee and also unanimous), 
empowered President Newell R. John 
son, Minnesota Commissioner, “in vie 
of the necessity for immediate action 
by the Congress * * * to take such steps 
as in his judgment may be necessary to 
translate into legislative effect” these 
proposals “or any changes therein not 
inconsistent with the basic principles 
thereof.” It is expected that Commis- 
sioner Johnson will proceed shortly to 
Washington to try to get introduced in 
and passed through Congress the pro- 
posals for legislation largely retaining 
control of insurance with the states. 

The American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
the Accident & Health Underwriters 
Conference and associations of the 
American Mutual Alliance declared in 
favor of the Commissioners’ Federal 
legislative program. No support carne 
from the stock fire, marine or casualty 
interests which have been supporting 
the Walter-Bailey bill, already passed 


-by the House and now awaiting action 


in the Senate at Washington. The Com- 
missioners debated the proposals of the 
executive committee in a closed session 
for several hours Monday before ap- 
proving them. All except three states 
voted in favor of the proposals which 
do not ask full exemption for insurance 
from the Federal anti-trust acts. 

Compromise on Legislation Possible 

Quite unofficially the report was cir- 
culated at the Commissioners’ meeting 
that the stock fire, casualty company 
and agents’ interests were willing to 
yield a bit on their previous strong sup- 
port for the Bailey-Walter bill without 
amendment and that the Commissioners 
might also compromise somewhat in or- 
der to secure the much desired unan- 
imity in the insurance business on what 
is actually desired in the way of Fed- 
eral legislation to preserve state regu- 
lation of insurance. The stock fire, casu- 
alty and company agents’ representatives 
attended the Commissioners convention 
this week in large numbers. 

Committees representing fire, casualty 
and inland marine companies and the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
and National Association of Insurance 
Brokers were named Wednesday to try 
to work out a compromise with the 
Commissioners on the matter of Fed- 
eral regulation so that unity within the 
entire insurance industry may be se- 
cured if possible. 

During the first open session of the 
Commissioners Monday several hundred 
company men, organization representa- 
tives and producers filled the meeting 
room. Forty-one states and the District 


* of Columbia answered the roll call. 


Three Canadian insurance superintend- 
ents were present as guests. Insurance 
Superintendent Robert E. Dineen wel- 
comed the convention to New York 
and Commissioner James M. McCor- 
mack of Tennessee responded for the 


NAIC. 





interest of the public, insurance com- 
panies and supervisory officials “would 
best be served by maintenance of casu- 
alty, fire and marine classifications for 
purposes, among others, of compiling 
Statistics for rate making, establishing 
adequate reserves, computing taxes, un- 
derwriting, negotiation reinsurance, de- 
termining capital requirements, etc. 
even if at some future time all the. clas- 
sifications are authorized to be written 
by the same company. 

“It will be our purpose, in collabora- 
tion with representative groups of the 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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With the three European fronts and 
the Pacific front blazing with activity, it 
night appear premature at this time to 
ittempt a history of the war from a 
marine insurance angle. However, the 
pattern of the war seems well estab- 
lished and there should not be too much 
in the final phases that will change the 
general picture insofar as marine cargo 
war risk insurance is concerned. 

It is now generally conceded that to 
find the roots of the present conflict it 
is necessary to go back to the Italian 
Ethiopian conflict, to what the Japanese 
so cagily called the “Chinese Incident” 
and to the so-called “Spanish Revolu- 
tion,” although the almost continuous 
«py aggression against China since 
1894 might be well considered by an 
historian who was bent on doing a com- 
plete analysis. By no strange coinci- 
dence, therefore, we find that the first 
demand for war risk insurance on water- 
borne cargoes in recent years goes back 
to the Japanese-Chinese conflict. 


War Risk Covers in 1929 


As far back as 1929, the records show 
that the underwriters were concerned 
about war risk insurance on shipments 
to and from China. In September of 
1931 I find records of a rate charged 
in the Chinese market of 12%c per $100 
on shipments to or from Dairen, 25c per 
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$100 on shipments to from Mukden and » 


1%, i.e., $1 per $100 on shipments to 
from Harbin. Incidentally, in this year. 


of 1931 American marine underwriters 
were invited to a general meeting of 
the International Union of Marine In- 
surance with headquarters in Berlin. 
The records do not indicate that any of 
the American underwriters attended the 
meeting which was held at Baden-Baden, 
but the interesting thing is that the 
agenda did not include any discussion of 
war risk insurance. In those days when 
Mr. Hitler was getting his start the 
world was not thinking of war but of 
depressions and other economic disor- 
ders. 

The Chinese situation continued to 
engage the attention of the underwriters 
throughout the years leading up to the 
present war but there were other in- 
cidents isolated in themselves but pos- 
sibly part of the general unrest that led 
to the present conflict. There was a 
Cuban “situation” and a Brazilian “situa- 
tion” and a Mexican “situation” and un- 
derwriters were asked to provide insur- 
ance against war and strikes and riots 
and civil commotions, both including and 
excluding confiscation. 

In 1934 we find the Ethiopian “situa- 
tion.” Rates were quoted on both a 
“waterborne only” basis and a “ware- 
house to warehouse” basis for shipments 
to from or via Italy and for shipments 
via the Red Sea and Suez Canal. Even 
in what might be considered a local con- 
flict of the nature of the _ Italian- 
Ethiopian war, the problems of the Un- 
derwriters were many and we find that 
during one month in the latter part of 
1935 twelve advisory or informative bul- 
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letins on this situation were issued by 
the American Institute. 


War Foreseen in 1935 


It was in 1935 that American under- 
writers were again invited to a meeting 
of the International Union of Marine 
Insurance, this time held in London. 
Again it appears that none of the Amer- 
ican underwriters attended but again 
the interesting thing is that this time 
there was much discussion of war risk 
and a very elaborate report of a sub- 
commitee on war risk insurance was 
presented. That report recommended 
many of the present war risk under- 
writing practices; for example, the 

waterborne only features, the forty-eight 
hour notice of cancellation of war cov- 
erage, the provisions for quoting rates 
on a day to day basis. In 1935 the world 
was headed along the road to war, and 
the underwriters were preparing to put 
their house in order so that they would 
be ready when the time came. 

Then in 1935 came the Spanish 
“situation.” You will notice that I con- 
tinue to use the word “situation.” That 
is the way it appears in the records— 
a nice diplomatic word “situation”’—not 
so final a word as war or so provoca- 
tive a word as revolution or so harsh 
a word as aggression—just a word that 
might indicate a temporary thing that 
will pass away. But as we all know, it 
did not pass away. 

During the early days of the Spanish 
Revolution underwriters continued to 
write war risk insurance on a “ware- 





house to warehouse” basis as well as on 
a “waterborne only” basis. This “ware- 
house to warehouse” cover was exceed- 
ingly troublesome. The _ situation in 
Spain was so confused, particularly for 
people on the outside looking in, that it 
was exceedingly difficult to know what 
was going to happen next and by Aug- 
ust of 1936 most of the war risk to and 


from Spain was written on a “water- 
borne only” basis. 
Incidentally, figures published in 


June, 1938, showed losses up to that date 
of approximately £4,500,000 during the 
Spanish. conflict, involving 102 vessels 
with fifty a total loss and fifty-two par- 
tially damaged. Of the total losses, 
twenty of the fifty were due to aircraft 
and of the partially damaged forty-five 
out of the fifty-two were due to air- 
craft, a factor which up until this point 
had not been very important insofar as 
war risk losses were concerned. 


“Waterborne Only” Coverage Spreads 


In the meantime, underwriters were 
not idle. Decisions to give “waterborne 
only” coverage, with the exception of a 
limited period on shore during tranship- 
ment, were made by company after com- 
pany and market after market. Provi- 
sion for forty-eight hours’ notice of can- 
cellation of war risk insurance was al- 
most universal. Rates were placed on a 
day to day basis and even forw: ard bin- 
ders were limited to seven days in most 
instances. Up until September of 1938 
war risk rates, except on shipments to 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Victory Over U-Boats Graphically Shown by Changes in War Risk Rates 
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Cargo war risk rates between New York and River Plate. Rates are taken as of the first of each month except as otherwise specified. 
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Increase in Auto Thetts Predicte 


Captain Edward J. Dillon of New York Police Department Warns Insurance 


Companies of Numerous 


Stealing of Parts One of Major Problems Today 


A definite increase in automobile 
thievery after the war, due to an acute 
shortage of cars and new parts for re- 
placements and also to the fact that 
price ceilings and priorities may be 
lifted, is foreseen by Captain Edward J. 
Dillon, commanding officer of the New 
York Police Department Automobile 
Squad. 

Captain Dillon, by virtue of his cour- 
age, his remarkable memory for names 
and faces of thieves and for license 
numbers of stolen automobiles, and his 
knowledge of the habits and character- 
istics of crooks, has for years rightly 
been known as the greatest catcher of 
automobile thieves in the world. His 
views on this problem are accepted as 
authoritative by underwriters and claim 
managers in the automobile insurance 
field, who for years have cooperated 
closely with him in the apprehension of 
crooks and recovery of stolen cars. 

Influx of Crooks Seen 

When the number of unscrupulous 
persons in the motor car stealing game 
increases after the war, insurance com- 
panies may sustain “tremendous losses” 
Captain Dillon told The Eastern Under- 
writer. These will be in addition to the 
losses on automobiles through the lar- 
cenies of the known automobile thieves 
who make their living in this manner. 

Captain Dillon urges automobile insur- 
ance underwriters to check now on the 
ownership of cars they insure. It may 
be found that thousands of cars were 
bought on time by defense workers and 
if they lose their jobs before these cars 
are fully paid for, many are likely to 
become easy prey for persons urging 
them to “sell” their machines to insur- 
ance companies by “phoney” thefts. 
Once an automobile is taken and 
stripped of valuable parts it is very 
difficult for an insurance company to 
prove any collusion between an insured 
and someone else, particularly if the 
company has little knowledge of the in- 
sured and his background. 

Also there is likely to be a large vol- 
ume of moral hazard claims arising from 
owners of fully paid-for cars who find 
they can sell parts easily even though 
their automobiles as a means of trans- 
port have about lived their full term of 
usefulness. In such cases the police ex- 
pect sales of usable parts to precede 
reports of thefts and stripping of cars. 

Today thousands of defense plant 
workers are paying for their cars partly 
by “share the ‘ride and expense” ar- 
rangements. When a plant closes the 
job is gone and also the riders who paid 
their way. The reported “thefts” of 
these cars ‘will then be paid for by in- 
surance companies, says Captain Dillon, 
for the dishonest owner will arrange to 
strip his car of all unidentifiable parts 
which he will sell at high prices to deal- 
ers who will not inquire too closely as to 
where the parts were obtained. 

Cars in Defense Centers 

Many cars have been shipped from 
the city to defense centers throughout 
the country. At the termination of hos- 
tilities, these cars may reasonably be 
expected to be returned to the city. 
These cars would require constant 
checking as to title to determine the 
rightful owners, inasmuch as they un- 
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doubtedly have been registered in other 
states and have been sold a number of 
times before coming into possession of 
the present owner, says Captain Dillon. 
The larceny of such a car would entail 
extended correspondence and exchange 
of information with Police Departments 
throughout the country. Continuing he 
says: 

“There is a prevalent desire’ among 
young men to own an automobile. In 
their anxiety to purchase an automobile, 
and due to their lack of knowledge of 
the procedure of checking on it, they 
can become easy prey for unscrupulous 
dealers. This can apply particularly to 
ex-service men returning to civilian life. 
To protect such persons some system 
should be established where dealers 
would be compelled to have each car 
investigated before a sale is consum- 
mated. 

“A person about to purchase an auto- 
mobile from an individual or used car 
dealer should be required to go to the 
police station in his residence precinct 
and fill out a form giving the descrip- 
tion of the automobile. This description 
should include: make of car, type, motor 
and serial numbers and accessory num- 
bers. This form, completed in the sta- 
tion house, could be verified by mem- 
bers of the Police Department and they 
can determine if the car is stolen or 
wanted for a crime. If the car is legiti- 
mate, it can be so certified on this form 
by the Police Department and submitted 
to the Motor Vehicle Bureau to secure 
registration plates. 

Stripping of Accessories 

“To combat the stripping of acces- 
sories from automobiles, I believe that 
new and second-hand automobiles and 
accessories dealers should be compelled 
by law to maintain a record of parts 
and the names and addresses of pur- 
chases of these parts. The serial num- 
and makes of tires, batteries, 
heaters and radios should be on the 
dealers’ records. These records should 


at all times be available for inspection 
Ly police officers. In cases where the 
motor and serial numbers of stolen cars 
have been obliterated, these additional 
checks would aid in the identification of 
the car. In the case of stolen acces- 
sories, lack of a record of purchase 
should in and of itself be evidence of 
wrongful ownership. 

“The greatest number of larcenies of 
automobiles occur Mm congested areas. 
In such places the owners of cars must 
often park in places several blocks from 
where they intend to remain for several 
hours. In such areas a thief can operate 
without exciting suspicion. Public park- 
ing lots and public garages are also con- 
tributory factors to this condition be- 
cause of the fact that they usually re- 
quire the cars to be open and keys left 
in the cars. This is to facilitate the 
movement of cars in order to pack a 
greater number into a given area. Places 
of this type are usually understaffed and 
any person can just walk in and drive a 
car out without detection. 


Parking Lot Problems 


“To combat this condition I believe 
that the operators and employes of 
parking lots and garages ought to be 
licensed. One of the provisions of their 
license should be the establishment of 
financial responsibility for the property 
left in their care. They should maintain 
a record of the license numbers and 
makes of the cars parked in their space. 
These records should be available for 
inspection by police officers at all times. 


“Cars are often delivered by garage 
employes in the early hours of the 
morning and left outside the owners 
home for many hours. These cars are 
left open and unprotected, a temptation 
to any person passing by. Often these 
cars contain property. 

“To combat this condition I believe 
insurance companies should provide a 
clause in their contracts invalidating the 
protection offered if the car is left un- 
locked on the streets at any time. 


Types Who Steal 


“There are roughly five types of per- 
sons who _ steal automobiles, usually 
males: 

“1. Young irresponsibles who take a 
joyride and abandon the car when 
through; 

“2. Bewildered persons, stranded some 
distance from home with neither money 
nor means of getting around; 

“3. The drunk who steps into a car, 
which is only another manifestation of 
his irresponsibility ; 

Of particular importance is the 
person with a hold-up or another crime 
in mind who finds an automobile indis- 
pensable for his needs; and 

“5S. The thief who makes his living 
selling stolen cars. 

“The foregoing suggestions would re- 
duce larcenies to a great degree. Licens- 
ing of these various places would give 
them closer supervision and also give 
them greater incentive to protect the 
property of the public. Fear of the loss 
of their licenses, which would necessi- 
tate closing their businesses, would com- 
pel them to take a more active interest 
in the property left in their custody and 


Hazards Which Will Be Intensified When War Ends; 


the second-hand merchandise which 


they buy and sell.” 


Crooks Operating in Uniforms 

Captain Dillon says that a particularl 
contemptible trick at the present timi 
is for auto crooks to masquerade as 
members of the Armed Services in order 
to play on the sympathy of the public 
as a means for escaping punishment. A 
car Owner approaching his car parked 
at the curb and finding a man in the 
uniform of the Army, Navy, Marines or 
some other branch about to drive away 
is likely to do no more than administer 
a mild reprimand, having in mind the 
hardships overseas of the service man 
and the latter’s natural desire’ finally to 
cut loose and have a good time; even 1t 
he has to “borrow” someone’s car for 
awhile. 

In reality this man in @niform is more 
often than not a professional crook and 
his actions bring unjustified criticism on 
the members of the military forces. The 
police are doing everything they can to 
drive this type of crook out of the city 
and giving those caught at this trick stiff 
sentences. “We must protect the good 
name of our boys in the war against 
professional thieves who will resort to 
any trick or device to steal a car and 
try to charge the crime to our real 
men,” Captain Dillon says. 

Automobile thefts in larger cities in 
this country have fluctuated widely dur- 
ing the’ war period, with state and 
municipal police departments, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the 
National Automobile Theft Bureau, 
maintained by the insurance companies, 
facing a variety of problems. Whatever 
challenges have arisen so far have been 
met successfully and there is no reason 
to believe that the efficient cooperation 
of the police and the insurance organi- 
zations will not continue to solve diffi- 
culties as they arise. Well over 90% of 
all automobiles stolen are recovered, 
most of them quickly. 


Thefts Dropped in 1942 

With the entrance of the United 
States into the war in December, 1941, 
and the resultant necessity for saving 
rubber, gasolene, fuel oil and other oil 
products for the armed services, the sys- 
tem of rationing naturally followed. 
This brought a sudden and drastic cur- 
tailment of automobile driving by the 
large majority of car owners, even those 
engaged in lines of business requiring 
the use of automobiles. Very soon this 
absence of unrestricted driving on the 
highways of the country as well as on 
city streets was reflected in a sharp fall- 
ing off in automobile thefts. 

Millions of cars previously exposed to 
stealing by virtue of being parked away 
from the premises were now kept almost 
continuously in owners’ own garages. 
Thus they were protected from hands 
of thieves even though the owners had 
no conscious knowledge of such. It was 
all a matter of not having sufficient 
gasolene or new tires to indulge in the 
lengthy and frequent trips American au- 
tomobile drivers like to make and which 
they were doing to their hearts’ content 
before the war. 

Gasolene and tire rationing likewise 

(Continued on Page 
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“MAKE THE WELCOME MAT A MAGIC CARPET” 


The GOVERNMENT’S §announce- 
ment of plans for demobilization 
after VE-DAY puts every insurance 
man on his mettle. 

Business men are going to have an 
opportunity to show what free enter- 
prise can do to maintain full produc- 
tion and employment. 


554 Stars in Flag 


Here at North America, we have 
554 stars in our service flag. Our 
employees now in the service know 
that their desks and brief cases are 
waiting for them. Yet—I want to 
assure them of something more than 
just a job when they return. If they 
have developed particular skills or 
increased ability through specialized 
training in the armed service, they 
will not come back to their “old job” 
but, if possible, to a better one — 
the highest position which their 
ability, experience, and mental atti- 
tude enable them to fill. 

Postwar plans of the North America 
Companies will make it possible to 
reindoctrinate these men and women 
in the insurance business. A training 
program will be put in operation 
which will not only enable returning 
veterans to pick up the information 


they may have missed while in the 
armed services, but which also will 
equip them for better positions and 
for more rapid advancement. I look 
forward to a great expansion of our 
service to the public and an increase 
in the number of employees required 
to give proper attention to the needs 
of our Agents. We will need more 
underwriters, more engineers, more 
fieldmen, more clerks. 

Agents, too, can take a_broad- 
gauged attitude — an optimistic view- 
point — on this question of jobs for 
our returning heroes. If yours is a 
small agency, no matter how small, 
maybe you can plan to hire at least 
one more man than you had before. 
He will soon more than earn his 
salary in good will and in the good 
business that he will produce. 


Increase Staffs by 10% 


Many of the larger agencies plan 
to increase their staffs by as much 
as 10%. That’s fine! Not only be- 
cause returning soldiers will need 
those jobs, but because these Agencies, 
like myself, see great opportunities 
in our business for expansion of serv- 
ice and for selling new lines already 
developed but not sufficiently pub- 


. 





licized because of the unavoidable 
lack of manpower in wartime. 

Insurance is a dynamic, growing 
business. It calls for the best-trained, 
most conscientious, and most alert 
men it is possible to get . .. men who 
appreciate freedom of action and a 
minimum of executive control. In 
short, the opportunity to think and 
work for themselves. That is what 
Insurance has to offer. That is what 
many capable returned veterans will 
be seeking. 


Now is the Time 


Already, service men and women 
are being mustered out. Now is the 
time to select your plan of operation 
for postwar prosperity — to announce 
your willingness to give a chance to 
as many veterans as you can possibly 
absorb into your business. It’s what 
all patriotic Americans will do, I 
hope, from now on. 

Remember, the Welcome Mat can 
become a Magic Carpet to transport 
our service men and women from 
War to Peace without a bump! 










President 
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Foreign Countries Offer Field for 
Sound Expansion in Post-War Period 


By Uco E. Gurrrini 
General Manager, American Foreign Insurance Assn. 


In recent months executives of many 
insurance companies have 
come to the realization that foreign 
countries in general and American busi- 
ness firms in particular, will look to 
their organizations for insurance protec- 
tion when the work of reconstruction 
starts in the war-torn countries. They 
appreciate too, the part that American 
insurance must play in the proper de- 
velopment of American export trade. 
Soon after the First World War an 
analogous situation had been created, 
but at that time only a relatively small 
number of American insurance compa- 
nies took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded them. 

The result has been that in the foreign 
field American insurance has not made 
a name for itself comparable to that of 
British insurance. This, of course, can 
be attributed in part to the fact that 
British insurance has served the insur- 
ing public well in practically every part 
of the world for considerably more than 
a century, whereas American insurance 
has been in the foreign field with a 
small number of companies for only 
twenty-five years. However, perhaps in 
greater part this result may be at- 
tributed to a more or less traditional 
attitude of indifference toward foreign 
business on the part of the American 
companies, generated by the size of the 
American home market. 

Possibility of Underwriting Profit 

furthermore, the fact that in the be- 
ginning only a modest volume of pre- 
mium could be expected from such busi- 
ness, with initial organization expenses 
considerably higher than those incurred 
in this country, constitutes another de- 
terrent. It is, of course, obvious that 
by expanding abroad American compa- 
nies would obtain a wider spread of risk 
with resulting greater possibility of un- 
derwriting profit. Also, the fact that 

\merican companies would then be able 
to grant insurance coverage to their 
clients, both in the United States and 
in foreign countries to which those cli- 
ents may have extended their activities, 
would constitute an element of service 
which might bring under the fold of 
American insurance protection, business 
now presently going elsewhere. 

The eleven large insurance groups 
whose principal companies are now 
members of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association were probably the 
first to realize the importance of a 
world-wide expansion program. It was 
this group which extended its activities 
to countries outside of the United States 
at the time when the First World War 
terminated. Their decision has been 
crowned with success insofar as their 
ability to service their own clients in all 
parts of the world is concerned. This 
has brought to the attention of property 
owners in many countries who had but 
a vague notion of American business 
methods and of the strength of the 
\merican insurance industry, a realiza- 
tion that our companies are capable 
of offering as sound and satisfactory 
service as that of British companies. 

It has also brought to the attention 
of the American manufacturers, export- 
ers, and importers the fact that in ven- 
turing into new enterprises in foreign 
countries they can be as safely and effi- 
ciently protected in their insurance 
requirements as they have been in this 
country. However, the work that has 
been done by the companies of the 
\merican Foreign Insurance Association, 
and by a few other companies outside 
of that group, while of great value to 
\merican industry, does not permit ts 
to say that the American insurance fra- 


\merican 
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ternity as as whole is really “foreign 
minded,” 
Resources Ample for Expansion 

The capital and resources of Ameri- 
can insurance companies are sufficiently 
large to absorb almost any cover that 
may be required, and in the writer’s 
opinion there is no reason why those 
large assets should not be used in serv- 
icing foreign risks in the same manner 
that they are being used to service 
business in this country. 

It is true that many insurance laws 
enacted by states of the Union, have 
been such as to handicap the free expan- 
sion of the American insurance industry 
in foreign lands, but the tendency to- 
wards a more liberal application of those 
laws, at least insofar as foreign business 
is concerned, seems to indicate a will- 
ingness on the part of numerous states 
to offer a helping hand towards foreign 
expansion. The only real handicap that 
may work against that expansion at this 
moment, is the one of growing national- 
istic restrictions imposed by certain 
countries. Those restrictions and the 
exchange regulations brought about by 
the war undoubtedly place a high bar- 
rier against new American companies 
that may wish to start operations in 
those countries. If trade is to be ex- 
panded throughout the world and rav- 
aged countries are to be rehabilitated, 
all nations will have to agree on some 
world-wide plan tending to the abolition 
of those barriers. 

Tf American enterprise wants to main- 
tain in the post-war world the same 
prominent position that it holds today, 
it must be prepared to extend its facili- 
ties during the difficult reconstruction 
period, confident in the belief that in 
future years it will reap the benefit of 
the assistance given, 

The elimination of German and Italian 
companies from the international insur- 
ance market should permit us to secure, 
in collaboration with our British friends, 
a substantial volume of business which 
in pre-war days was handled by the 
companies of those countries, Coopera- 
tion with British companies in the for- 
eign field should also bring about a more 
important exchange of business with the 
British market, which in years past 
maintained connections with many of 
the European countries which have 
either been eliminated from the insur- 
ance market or have been seriously 
crippled by the war. 

the American 


insurance market 


FINANCE CO, INSURER FORMED 


Subsidiary Insurance Co. for Writing 
of Auto Business Organized by 
Pacific Finance Co. 


As announced briefly last week in 
these columns the Pacific Finance Co. of 
Los Angeles, has been granted a permit 
by Insurance Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison to sell stock in the Olympic 
Insurance Co., which Pacific Finance Co. 
is Organizing, and the name for which 
was approved by the Commissioner in 
September. 
company to sell 1,000 shares of capital 
stock of a par value of $100 a share at 
a price of per share, to provide a 
capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 


200,000. 

The Pacific Finance Co. will be the 
sole stockholder in the new company. 
Its charter provides for writing all lines 
of insurance, but the application for the 
present permit, filed with Department 
of Insurance as of November 10, de- 
clares that the new company will con- 
fine its business to automobile lines. 

Officers of the Olympic Insurance Co. 
are C, A. Barker, Jr. of Hollywood, 
chairman of the board; Maxwell C. 
King, Los Angeles, president; A. M. 
DeLauney of Pasadena, executive vice 


president; John L. Rush, Los Angeles, 


vice president and general counsel; B. 
C. Reynolds, San Marino, Calif., secre- 
tary-treasurer. These officers are iden- 
tical with the officers of Pacific Fi- 
nance Co. 

Plans for the new company practically 
are complete, and following completion 
of the financial set up, and the issuance 
of the certificate of authority, the offi- 
cials expect to begin writing business 
early in 1945, 





WHISKEY DIFFICULTIES SEEN 


Difficult to Find Companies to Take 
Additional Insurance on Whiskey 
As Values Rise 


Some Louisville, Ky., local agents ad- 
mit that it is going to be difficult to 
find companies that will accept additional 
insurance on whiskey during the Janu- 
ary holiday for producing of beverage 
liquors. As a result of advanced values 
of liquors, and efforts of owners to in- 
sure them on the basis of what they will 
be worth when matured and on basis 
of sales in bottles, values have been 
written up to such a point that compa- 
nies are refusing to accept any addi- 
tional coverage on many locations. 

Many distillery warehouses have lots 
of vacant racks, and space for a lot of 
new whiskey, as a result of more than 
two years of tax-payments and moving 
whiskey out, whereas the only produc- 
tion since October 8, 1942, was in Au- 
gust of 1944, However, values of re- 
maining whiskey have been written up. 
If this vacant space is filled, companies 
will be overlined. If they consolidate 
stocks of two warehouses in one, the 
empty one of course could be covered, 
but the filled one would be overlined. 
There is no chance of getting material 
and labor for additional warehouses, and 
values are too concentrated. 





BRIGHT WITH OMAHA AGENCY 
Joe Barker, manager of Foster Bar- 
ker Co. at Omaha, Neb., announces that 
James E. Bright became affiliated 
with the agency December 1. Mr. Bright 
was formerly Iowa state agent for the 
Insurance Company of North America 
and had been with that company for 
approximately fifteen years. 

Mr. Bright will head the service de- 
partment, a newly created branch of 
the Foster Barker Co. organization. A 
graduate of Northwestern University’s 
School of Insurance, formerly sponsored 
by stock insurance companies, Mr. 
Bright formerly resided in Omaha and 
also represented the North America in 
that city. 





broadens its foreign facilities, the brok- 
ers and agents will also benefit from the 
foreign business that will be offered in 
this market. 


The permit authorizes the - 


HOPKINS OPENS OWN AGENCY 


Des Moines Agent Forty-Six Years in 

Business; Two Sons Will Be Asso- 

’ ciated With Him After War 

B, C. Hopkins, associated for the past 
forty-six years with local agency in- 
terests in Des Moines, Iowa, has with- 
drawn from the firm of Hopkins & 
Mulock, Inc., of which he was president, 
to establish the Hopkins agency, with 
offices at 215 Securities Building in Des 
Moines. His two sons, Burtram W. 
Hopkins and William V. Hopkins, will 
be associated with the new agency when 
released from the armed services. 

Mr. Hopkins started his insurance ca- 
reer in Des Moines in 1898 with Willcox- 
Howell & Co., and became a member 
of that firm in 1899, -Willcox-Howell. & 
Co. was an outgrowth of the original 
agency of Ingersoll-Howell & Co., which 
was eStablished in 1865, and when the 
two sons of B. C. Hopkins return to 
enter the agency with him, they will 
continue the business of their maternal 
grandfather, W. W. Willcox. 

B. C. Hopkins is well known in the 
Iowa insurance field and is a past presi- 
dent of the Iowa Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

B. W. Hopkins is a private in the 
Army and stationed in California where 
he is assigned to the anti-aircraft artil- 
lery. Prior to his entering the service 
he was special agent for the Hartford 
Fire at Cleveland, Ohio. Lieut. W. V. 
Hopkins, USNR, now stationed in the 
Aleutians, was associated with Hopkins 
& Mulock, Inc. prior to his enlistment. 
Both sons received their degrees in gen- 
eral engineering at Iowa State College 
before entering insurance, 


W. O. Hildebrand Chairman 
Of Paralysis Foundation 


Waldo O. Hildebrand, secretary-mana- 
ger of the Michigan Association of In- 
surance Agents, has accepted chairman- 
ship of the Ingham County Chapter of 
the Infantile Paralysis Foundation, suc- 
ceeding the late Mrs. Genevieve Davey. 
Mr. Hildebrand served as general chair- 
man for the past two years of the an- 
nual infantile paralysis fund campaigns 
which culminate with the President’s 
Birthday Ball and his success in this 
role undoubtedly was responsible for his 
choice for the permanent chairmanshjp 
of the Ingham chapter. He has just 
announced initial plans for the 1945 
drive in the Lansing area and has desig- 
nated to head the merchants-business 
men’s division of the campaign Walter 
H. Munyon, executive vise president of 
the Wolverine Insurance Co. of Lansing. 








ARSON CONVICTIONS IN WASH. 


In 1943 there were 134 suspicious fires 
investigated by the state of Washing- 
ton fire marshal, according to William 
A. Sullivan, who served both as fire 
marshal and insurance commissioner. Of 
the 134 investigations made, there were 
twenty-two convictions for arson. Twen- 
ty adult persons confessed and two were 
tried and convicted by. jury. A special 
educational program among farmers in 
the grain belt resulted in a reduction of 


' grain fire losses by approximately 92% 


for 1943, as compared with 1942. 





HONORED BY BLUE GOOSE 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Smith of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who recently celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary on Novem- 
ber 21, at a meeting of the Kentucky 
Pond of the Blue Goose, were singled 
out for an anniversary present. Mr. 
Smith has been in insurance for sixty 
vears, the last twenty-eight with the 
London & Lancashire Group as a state 
agent. His son, Wallace Smith, is a 
twenty-five-year man, with the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. 


OPENS TEXAS CLAIM SERVICE 

Joe B. Horn, Dallas, has announced he 
will open the Joe B. Horn Claim Service 
in Victoria, Tex., December 1. The firm 
will adjust all types of casualty and fire 
claims, 
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W. M. McCRORY 


In the days when rationing was just 

a word in the dictionary and the whole 
world seemed to live on wheels, the big 

moment at a meeting of the Florida 

Association of Insurance Agents was 
when a Cadillac car drove up and word 
was passed around that the McCrory 
crowd had arrived. The McCrory party 
not only brought good company of its 
own but drew to itself the keenest 
minds, the best talk, the most vigorous 
personalities at the meeting. : 

The spark plug at these gatherings 
was W. Malcolm McCrory; he was the 
MacGregor whose presence made _the 
head of the table. The happy facility 
he has of attracting people to him and 
holding their friendship may be an acci- 
dent of inheritance and personality but 
it is not by chance that this trait domi- 
nates. his relationships with his associates 
in the agency firm of McCrory, Arm- 
strong & Waters at Jacksonville. He 
follows a plan which germinated in his 
mind even before he started in business 
in Jacksonville when he was just 21 
years old: to sell association with him- 
self to men who can see his own vision 
of the future of the business and to hold 
them because they prosper with it. It is 
just the old business of “a laborer is 
worthy of his hire” in practical applica- 
tion. 

Determination Crystallizes 

Malcolm McCrory’s determination to 
carry out this principle crystallized in 
1919 when he suffered an injury to his 
hip and as a result had to stay away 
from his business for nine whole months. 
Then his conviction that the plan was 
sound was confirmed. He knew that a 
young and growing business could not 
have survived the long absence of its 
head had it not been grounded in the 
theory that in order to prosper a business 
must have competent personnel who can 
carry on in the absence of any one man 
—and that if it is to hold that personnel, 
its members must have a rightful share 
in the profits. 

When Malcolm McCrory started out 
in Jacksonville he had no backing, no 
influence, no pull—just a general agency 
contract with the old Georgia Casualty 
Co., a stout heart, energy and ambition 
and confidence in his own ability and in 
the future of the city and state. This 
year, the agency will take in approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in premiums. The little 
business that started out thirty-two 
years ago as W. M. McCrory & Co. is 
now the big agency of McCrory, Arm- 
strong & Waters, made up of Mr. Mc- 
Crory, Vincent J, Armstrong who joined 
him just a year after the agency was 
founded and J. B. Waters who has been 
there since 1921. 

Natural Salesman 
Mr. McCrory has not completely re- 


' covered from that injury to his hip—it 
' meant long years of suffering and get- 


ting about on crutches and now he walks 
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cCrory, Armstrong G Waters— 


W. M. McCrory Founded Jacksonville, Fla. 
Agency Producing $1,000,000 in Premiums 
This Year; Also Heads Life General Agency 


By JenNNrE Sug DaNIEL 


with a cane. The physical travail through 
which he has passed is something he 
does not talk about nor has he ever 
sought to capitalize on it. He has just 
gone his way as a natural salesman who 
knows his business but never knows it 
too well to study it and keep up-to-date; 
advertises freely and surrounds himself 
with a group of associates who know 
how to use the authority they have 
earned. The successive changes in the 
agency name from W. M. McCrory & 
Co. to McCrory & Armstrong, Inc., to 
McCrory, Armstrong & Waters, Inc., are 
not by way of being an idle gesture; 
they are a symbol of a rea) partnership 
in a firm which is, in fact, a corporation. 

On a business trip to New York a 
few weeks ago, Malcolm McCrory was 
talking about his long and happy asso- 
ciation with his partners. He is glad that 
the organization is so fashioned that it 
can run on all cylinders in the absence 
of any key man and he likes to think 
that in the future he may have more 
time to spend on his Florida farm. Not 
that he has the least notion of retiring 
—witness his new venture, McCrory & 
Becker, Florida general agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. He only 
wants a little more time for relaxation 
to fit him for business exertions ahead. 

It has not been all cakes and ale for 
McCrory, Armstrong & Waters. Mr. 
McCrory’s injury of 1919 would have 
downed a man with less courage and 
would have halted if not stopped the 
progress of a business less well organ- 
ized. Then, while the whole country 
suffered from the depression of the 
thirties, Florida had its own private de- 
pression of the twenties when the bubble 
broke following the boom and only the 
strong business survived. 


Readjustment of Business 


Then in 1932, there was a readjustment 
of the agency’s business. Like so many 
insurance offices in Florida, McCrory, 


Armstrong & Waters was built up as 
a combination local and general agency. 
That was a natural development of the 
days before automobiles were prevalent. 
Florida, in earlier days, seemed remote 
from the Southern Departments of the 
fire insurance companies, most of which 
were domiciled in Atlanta and far re- 
moved from head offices in the East. 
The state was comparatively sparsely 
settled and there were fewer company 
groups than today. For a fieldman to 
travel up and down the long peninsula 
of Florida for a single company was a 
costly undertaking and it was the logical 
thing to establish state general agencies 
at Jacksonville representing numbers of 
companies. 

In 1926, the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents was organ- 
ized and soon thereafter agitation began 
for divorcement of combination local and 
general agencies. In 1932, on account of 
a change in bureau rules, the issue was 
drawn. The McCrory office elected to 
remain a local agency and discontinued 
its general agency connections insofar 
as fire insurance was concerned. 

As local agent, McCrory, Armstrong & 
Waters represents the following fire in- 
surance companies: Aetna, Allemannia, 
American, Caledonian, Dixie, Fidelity- 
Phoenix, Hartford, Home, Imperial, Pa- 
cific, Royal, Springfield, Twin City, 
World Fire & Marine and Washington 
Underwriters. It is general agent and 
Florida manager for the Standard Acci- 
dent and the marine department of the 
Royal Exchange. It is local agent for 
the John Hancock Life operating under 
the general agency of McCrory & 
Becker, and it represents the Hartford 
Steam Boiler. 

McCrory a Georgian 

Malcolm McCrory is a Georgian, hav- 
ing been born in Atlanta September 24, 
1891. He attended public schools and 
was graduated from the Georgian Mili- 
tary Academy at College Park, a suburb 


of Atlanta. He attended the University 
of Georgia at Athens for two years and 
then joined the Georgia Casualty Co. at 
Macon, as a clerk. He stayed there for 
a year and a half when he was trans- 
ferred to Birmingham at a salary of $65 
a month. There he had his first oppor- 
tunity actually to sell, being empowered 
to sell employer’s liability and miscel- 
laneous casualty lines. 

In 1912, he happened to be sent to 
Jacksonville on company business and 
when he arrived there, he knew that 
he wanted to stay. He has done many 
a selling job since that day, but he still 
says that the hardest one he ever did 
was selling the officers of the company 
on the proposition that a young man of 
21, with no financial backing and little 
experience, could go to a strange city 
and operate a successful general agency 
for one company. 

All of the members of the firm are 
prominent in public and social life in 
Jacksonville. Mr. McCrory is a member 
of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity, life 
member of the Jacksonville Kiwanis 
Club and member of the Florida Live 
Stock Association and the Florida Yacht 
Club. He is a life member of Barnett 
Lodge York Rite Masons, and a Knight 
Templar, 32nd degree Mason, is past 
potentate of Morocco Temple and be- 
longs to Blue Goose and Ribault Club ‘ 


Vincent Armstrong’s Career 

Vincent Armstrong is the only mem- 
ber of the trio who is a native of 
Florida. He was born in Jacksonville 
August 8, 1894, attended public schools 
and was graduated from Massey Busi- 
ness College, where he was employed as 
an instructor of bookkeeping at a salary 
of $75 a month, which was considered 
affluence for a boy of seventeen. Then 
along came McCrory, who had opened 
his business just a year before and 
needed a clerk. Here came a demonstra- 

(Continued on Page 75) 





Three Top Associates in McCrory Enterprises 








VINCENT J. ARMSTRONG 


Messrs. Armstrong and Waters are members of McCrory, Armstrong & Waters 
in McCrory & Becker, Florida general agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life. 





J. B. WATERS 





E. JAY BECKER 


and Mr. Becker is one of the partners 
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Alfred D. Dowrie 
Gustave R. Michelsen 
Alfred J. Ungerland 


Insvrance 


Offices of 
Hall 


&- 
Henshaw 
Established 1889 


eae 


REPRESENTING: 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 








INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG, 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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Henry }. Wyatt— 


Career of New Executive Vice President of Crum & Forster; 


First Attracted Attention in Loss Department Where 
He Handled Law Cases; Negotiated Purchase of 
Many Insurance Companies for Organization 


Henry J. Wyatt, who recently was 
made executive vice president of Crum 
& Forster, has been with that organiza- 
tion since 1906. He is not only a com- 
petent home office insurance executive 
and one of the best lawyers in the insur- 
ance field, but has an unusually compre- 
hensive knowledge of the financial side 
of the business. For Crum & Forster 
he negotiated the purchase of a large 
number of insurance companies, none of 
which, by the way, were purchased for 
reinsurance purposes. 

The companies in the Crum & Forster 
organization at the present time are the 
United States Fire, organized in April, 
1824; North River, organized in Febru- 
ary, 1822; Westchester, organized in 
March, 1837; International, 1909; Alle- 
mania, 1868; Southern Fire of North 
Carolina, 1923, and Richmond, 1836. 

Crum & Forster are the underwriting 
managers of these companies—also of 
the: British America and Western of 
Canada. They own directly or indirectly 
the controlling interest in all of the 
companies except the two Canadian 
companies, and in the latter they have 
a substantial although not a controlling 
interest. 


How Organization Got Its Name 


The organization was named after the 
late Frederick H. Crum and the late 
John A. Forster. Mr. Crum was a for- 
mer secretary of the North River. Mr. 
Forster was originally a counter man in 
New York. J. Lester Parsons, now head 
of the organization, was a_ general 
agent. The late William H. Hutchins 
was president of the North River. Crum 
& Forster, formed in 1897, was incor- 
porated in 1917. First company repre- 
sented by C. & F. was the Allemania. 





Sarony : 


HENRY J. WYATT 


the bar. The first year was spent at New 
York University Law School and the 
next three at Brooklyn Law School. In 
1912 he was graduated from the latter, 
getting an LL.B. degree, later being ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

With the Crum & Forster loss de- 
partment Mr. Wyatt began to handle 
the law cases, and eventually became 
interested in consolidation of insurance 
companies. He handled the details of a 
large number of mergers. He had be- 
come manager of the loss department; 
then assistant secretary; then*secretary 





Summary of assets of insurance companies of Crum & Forster Group based on 
statements of December 31, 1943, as filed with N. Y. State Insurance Department: 


Assets 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies..... 
United States Government Bonds....... 
Other! Bonds:and: Stocks.2..630020.07602.. 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (Less Reserves)........ 
WUOGH  ESEAO UIC Ure pednipeeinees teas 
Premium Balances Receivable (not over three months due) 
Bills Receivable, Not Due................ 
Enterest: -ACCrdee us coo Uc Nivtacse vote 
UR ORTOSOUS ii eds Re eee tose ees 





Liabilities 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums........ 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses... 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses......... 
Moptwage “RESERVE (i). es eck ed ved aces 
Oihee RESEIVES 5 Vi ilvcs wnceiiedsncde ees 
Dividends Declared and Unpaid........... 
CORA T Te | aspege FA Oa ORES Crea OR BSE te es rae 
EtASGEnhn ie. correct ac Ooeeseeq ee’ 
Surplus to Policyholders..............++- 


% 

ES Ne Sere, $ 21,018,311.32 17.33 
We tea S4, 40,000,832.73 32.99 
Bea styscceuennks 51,103,392.55 42.14 

1,371,551.23 1.13 
} eae aOR 501,934.83 | Al 

5,393,178.50 4.45 
| SR Soe 676,700.16 5 
dis. ERR. 214,676.59 ‘18 
} ORE RA 977,611.60 ‘81 
| Seach $121,258,189.51 100.00 
» ANS $ 35,647,698.15 
BS ven 13,207,555.72 
i aa 2,835,095.89 
FOSS 135,000.00 
te 2 2,479,420.69 
Bcitaxite, 60,000.00 
beta $ 9,200,000.00 
PARSE 57,693,419.06 
bianca 66,893,419.06 


$121,258,189.51 


On the basis of December 31, 1943, market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, the total admitted assets and surplus would be .increased by $3,208,732.54, 
and surplus to policyholders would be increased to $70,102,151.60. 


Mr. Wyatt’s Early Career 

Of English ancestry Mr. Wyatt (who 
was born in New York), after some 
early experience in public schools went 
to Dwight School for four years, When 
his father died in 1906 he started to 
work for Crum & Forster, beginning as 
a clerk and later being transferred to 
the loss department, his boss at the 
time being Herman Kramer. Deciding 
to learn law, Mr. Wyatt prepared for 








and vice president of Crum & Forster. 
This led to his becoming vice president 
of all the companies. A few weeks ago 
he was elected executive vice president 
of these companies. 

Starting in 1911 Crum & Forster be- 
gan buying small companies. In the 
early days of the mergers C. & F. were 
able to buy stock interests’ in insurance 
companies. The organization would have 
made considerable. profit by liquidating 





these companies or reinsuring the busi- 
ness, but it did not do so and all of the 
companies were continued in either their 
original form or were merged with other 
companies to make the latter larger and 
more substantial. C. & F. never sold 
to outsiders any of the companies which 
it acquired. 

To understand this situation, for many 
years there were an unusually large 
number of small fire insurance com- 
panies in New York City, each of which 
had a name having a particular sig- 
nificance to New York citizens. They 
did mostly a local business; each was 
a favorite of some particular clientele; 
staffs were small, but the executive 
heads of -these companies were fre- 
quently able insurance men, sometimes 
exerting considerable influence. When 
the Williamsburg City was taken over 
by the United States Fire George R. 
Branson, who was president of the Wil- 
liamsburg Fire, became president of the 
United States Fire for ten years and 
had charge of the adjustment work for 
all the companies in the Crum & Forster 
fleet. He was one of the principal loss 
adjusters in the city. 

Offices of these small companies were 
in the lower Broadway and Wall Street 
sector, and were generally on _ street 
level or reached by going down a step 
or two from the street. 

The Mergers 

First of these mergers after 1911 were 
the Peter Cooper, named after a great 
New York philanthropist and merchant 
who founded Cooper Union; the Nassau 
Insurance Co. named after Nassau 
County, Long Island, and the Empire 
City as New York was once designated. 
All of those companies were merged 
into the Williamsburg City. 

Mr. Wyatt conducted the negotiations 
which resulted in acquiring the Alle- 
mania. Also, he was a factor in the 
negotiations which resulted in the pur- 
chase by Crum & Forster of a substan- 
tial (but not controlling) interest in 
the British America and Western of 
Canada. Then came the purchase of the 
Washington Marine which was merged 
with the United States Lloyds. C. & F. 
did not particularly, care tor the name 
“United States Lloyds.” It bought the 
Merchants & Shippers and merged that 
company with United States Lloyds, 
changing the name of the consolidated 
company to United States Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co. 

About that period the organization 
acquired the City of Sunbury Insurance 
Co. of Sunbury, Pa. (which was home 
town, by the way, of the late Col. Mat- 
thew H. Taggart who at two intervals 
became Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania). Also purchased were the 
United American of Pittsburgh and then 
the Wheeling Insurance Co. of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Wanting a company in the 
South, C. & F. were interested when its 
live, progressive agency in Durham, 
N. C., Cobb Glass Co., approached them 
and asked if they would organize a fire 
insurance company in North Carolina. 
This was done, the company taking the 
name of the Southern Insurance Co. of 
Durham, N. C. The United American 
and the City of Sunbury were merged 
into the Allemania, and the Wheeling 
was merged into the Southern. 

The Westchester 

About this time Mr. Wyatt negotiated 
the biggest merger deal in the history 
of the organization. The company taken 
over was the old Westchester Fire. 
Crum & Forster bought the entire stock 
interest of the Delaware Insurance Co., 
which was owned by the Westchester. 
Some years afterwards the Delaware 
was merged with the Westchester and 
the United States Merchant & Shippers 
also was merged with that company. 

For the North River the Transporta- 
tion Fire and the Transportation Rein- 
surance Co. were acquired. 

Following the first World War the 
International Insurance Co., which had 
been German owned, and had been 
taken over by the United States Gov- 
ernment, was bought by Crum & For- 
ster from the Government. Previous tc 
the war the president of the Interna- 


tional and its reinsurance manager was 
the famous Sumner Ballard. When C. & 
F. bought the International, Ballard was 
continued as president and reinsurance 
manager of the International. One of 
the most influential men in fire insur- 
ance circles, and one of the outstanding 
figures in the world of reinsurance, 
Ballard became a director of the United 
States Fire. 
Outside Activities 

Mr. Wyatt is a director and on the 
executive committee of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co., and also the Marine 
Midland Corporation—the latter owning 
twenty-five banks in New York State. 
He is a director of the People’s Trust 
Co. of Hackensack, N. J., the largest 
bank in Bergen County. He was for- 
merly a trustee of the Irving Savings 
Bank of Chambers Street, New York. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Wyatt represents the 
estates of the former partners of Crum 
& Forster—John A. Forster, Frederick 
H. Crum, R. A. Haubold and David G. 
Wakeman. 

The Wyatt family lives in Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Mrs. Wyatt was Edith Nel- 
son, a member of an old upstate New 
York family. Their son, Henry Lorne 
Wyatt, of New Rochelle, is a lawyer. 

Mr. Wyatt’s chief recreation is deep 
sea fishing. One of his favorite fishing 
trip places is off the Pacific coast of 
Mexico. He manages to go to Mexico 
once a year and there he and his wife 
catch marlin and other deep sea fish in 
the Pacific. 


SEEKS LOWER FIRE RATES 


City Manager of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Says Fire Dept. Must Be Improved 
to Warrant Change 


City Manager Carleton F. Sharpe of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., proposes, as a 
post-war move, improvement of the fire 
fighting facilities to the point where 
insurance rates in that city can be re- 
duced. 

In a press statement Mr. Sharpe said 
there is a probability of general lowering 
of insurance rates if or when the fire 
department is better equipped to prevent 
a general conflagration. His ideas in- 
clude going over the whole physical set- 
up with arrangement to handle any sit- 
uation that may arise, 

It is no secret that other Florida cities 
are considering increased facilities. State 
Insurance Commissioner J. E. Larson, 
who is also state fire marshal, writes 
that “it is indeed gratifying to know 
that the fine city of St. Petersburg is 
contemplating purchase of additional 
equipment in order to effect a reduction 
in fire insurance rates as well as supply 
the city with additional fire fighting 
facilities,” 











No Fires in Canada During 
War Caused by Sabotage 


The annual report of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police reveals that there 
have been no fires in Canada caused by 
sabotage since the war started. In the 
fiscal year reported upon, 219 suspected 
sabotage cases, including many fires in 
Army and Air Force training centers, 
were investigated, but “no evidence of 
enemy activity could be obtained. 

“A decision was consequently reached 
that the great number of fires reported 
was due to the relaxation of security 
measures and-the actions of disgruntled 
personnel,” the report said. A steady 
decline was noticed in cases of damage 
to machinery, which undoubtedly was 
attributable to the increased skill of in- 
dustrial workers. 


DISCUSS BLUE GOOSE PLANS 

Plans for the 1945 convention of Blue 
Goose at Minneapolis were outlined by 
John E. Jackson, general chairman, at 
a dinner meeting of the Duluth puddle 
at the Spaulding H<tel Tuesday, No- 
vember 28. Several officers of the Min- 
nesota pond were present and Most 
Loyal Grand Gander Thomas G, Linnell 
represented the grand nest. Herbert 
Johnson, of the Fire Underwriters In- 
spection bureau and Big Toad of the 
Duluth puddle, was in charge. 
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Underwriters Salvage Co. 


Rendering Highly Valuable Service in War by Reclaiming, 
Reconditioning and Returning to Government in 
Sound Condition Huge Quantities of Goods 


ing accidents in storage warehouses, fires 
or sprinkler leakage losses, marine losses 
and disasters that have resulted from 
enemy action. The Salvage Company has 


The work of the Underwriters Salvage 
Co. of New York has never been more 


important than it is during this period of 


President V. P. and General Manager 


A. G, MARTIN 


wartime shortages. Almost daily the com- 
pany is called upon to undertake salavge 
operations for various branches of our 
The company has materially 
assisted in the war effort by reclaiming, 
reconditioning and returning to the Gov- 


JOHN G. McCLURE, JR. 








Government, 


ernment in sound condition huge quantities 
of canned foods of every description, thou- 
sands of pairs of shoes, clothing, goods 
in process and many other materials. The 
Underwriters Salvage Co. has been recog- 
nized as an authority in its line of en- 
deavor by the War Production Board, 
Office of Price Administration, War Man- 
power Commission and other Government 
agencies whose rules and regulations to 
control commodities, prices and manpower 
shortages have been amended to allow 


Officers of Salvage Company 

Following are officers of Underwrit- 
ers Salvage Co. of New York: 

Chairman of the board: Charles A. 
Nottingham; president, Alfred G. Mar- 
tin; vice president and general manager, 
John G. McClure, Jr. 

Mr. Nottingham is deputy United 
States manager of Royal-Liverpool 
Groups. Before his association with 
Underwriters Salvage Co. Mr. Martin 
was United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance. Mr. McClure 
joined the organization in 1924 in the 
Gulf department. In June, 1937, he was 
appointed general agent in charge of 
the Southern department and was ap- 
pointed general manager of the com- 
pany in June, 1940. 








materially assisted in this reclamation 
work, 
Huge Job in Rubber Reclamation 

The work of the Underwriters Salvage 
Co. in connection with the reclaiming of 
the huge quantities of rubber involved in 
a disastrous fire loss at Fall River, Mass., 
in 1941 has been commented upon favor- 
ably by the Government’s Rubber Reserve 
Corporation and others who had an in- 
terest in this salvage operation. 

Each year millions of dollars worth of 
damaged merchandise is sold by Under- 
writers Salvage Co. In 1943 the gross 
sales amounted to nearly $8,000,000. Un- 
derwriters Salvage Co. also assists com- 
pany representatives in reaching fair and 
equitable settlements in many cases where 
the assured retains the stock. 

The home office and principal warehouse 
is located at 121-127 Sixth Avenue in New 
York City. Departmental offices and ware- 
houses are maintained’ in Boston, Atlanta, 
Dallas and San Francisco where salvage 
equipment is always available. Branch of- 
fices are located at Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Richmond, Jacksqaville, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Houston, Oklahoma 
City, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 

With such a widespread organization 
the company is equipped to answer without 
delay calls to all parts of the territory 
under its jurisdiction. 

Home Office and Principal Warehouse 

The building at 121 Sixth Avenue, 
which is owned by the company, houses 
one of the most interesting reconditioning 
plants in the country. Each year thou- 
sands of different stocks are handled. The 
building is the last word in fireproof con- 
struction, in sprinkler system and in equip- 
ment against burglary. The concrete floors 
can hold a weight of 200 pounds to the 
square foot, and each floor is scuppered in 
such a manner that should a sprinkler 
open, the water would flow into the street, 
thus avoiding damage to other parts of 
the building. 

The main offices are located on the sec- 
ond floor. On the upper floors the goods 
are displayed for sale, and are sold either 


SCOTTISH UNION NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1824 


AMERICAN UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


CENTRAL UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Offices at 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


FIRE 


INLAND MARINE - AUTOMOBILE 


salvages to be handled and disposed of 
expeditiously. 

During this wartime period innumerable 
cargoes destined for overseas shipments 
have been damaged in many ways, includ- 





Chairman 


CHARLES A. NOTTINGHAM 


at public auction or to the highest bidder 
under sealed bids. Each floor is in charge 
of a superintendent who is responsible for 
that particular department. No warehouse 
employe is permitted to leave the building 
at closing time until scheduled to do so 
by the Holmes Electric Protective Service, 
after which notice the building can be 
vacated in about three minutes. The sixth 
floor is the reconditioning room, On this 
floor are located three different types of 
dryers, the machines being of the latest 
models. One machine is a festoon dryer 
for cotton piece goods, woolens and cer- 
tain silks. This machine is equipped with 
a seventy-five-inch apron. A second ma- 
chine, an apron dryer, is used for drying 
such articles as underwear, clothing, shirts 
and smaller textile items. The third ma- 
chine, a combination of five separate dry- 
ers into which a truck is rolled containing 
the merchandise to be dried, such as cot- 
ton yarns, skeins and hosiery. There is 
also a series of machines for measuring 
yardages, buffing and can cleaning equip- 
ment on this floor. The fifth floor is being 
used as a canned goods reconditioning 
plant. At the present time the salvage 
company is handling a large wholesale 
grocery stock having an original value of 
approximately $300,000. Thousands of 
cans and bottled goods will be individually 
handled during the reconditioning of this 
stock. All foodstuffs are inspected and 
passed upon by the Pure Food Authorities 
before being sold by the salvage company. 

One of the most interesting activities 
of Underwriters Salvage Company is the 
service that is rendered to the Cotton Un- 
derwriters in the South. Every cotton 
warehouse and compress throughout the 
cotton belt has a large red placard posted 
in the warehouse which states that in the 
event of an emergency the nearest rep- 
resentative of the Underwriters Salvage 
Company should be called immediately. 
The telephone number of this representa- 
tive is listed and calls are received at 
all hours of the day and night. Imme- 
diately upon receipt of such a call, the 
nearest representative is dispatched to the 
scene of the loss and arrangements made 
to transport cotton fire fighting equipment 
that has been specially designed by the 
salvage company for use in combating 
cctton fires. This service has proved of 
tremendous value in reducing fire losses. 
During the year 1944 Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. will handle salvage amounting 
to approximately $12,000,000. 


DAVID J. MURPHY DIES 

_ David J. Murphy, head of the Murphy 
insurance agency at Dubuque, died at 
his home Sunday, November 26, of 
coronary thrombosis after a one-day ill- 
ness. He was identified with national 
and state democratic politics and was a 
brother of the late U. S. Senator Louis 
Murphy of Dubuque. His wife and four 
daughters survive. 
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The War Advertising Council in 





cooperation with the Office of War 





Information is promoting a cam- 
paign to— 

STOP ACCIDENTS 
this advertisement appearing in na- 


tional magazines supports this im- 





portant nation-wide effort. 


+ 


der A ) 


, : 
ing You can cooperate locally by 
ice, using the reprints, poster and 
in newspaper mats. 
or q Write to the Advertising Dept. 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Learning 


bout 


‘By CarRLETON I. FisHER 


G. L. 8 H. J. Gross, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Ye editor has propounded a question 
somewhat as follows. How should a 
young man starting in an insurance 
agency learn about the insurance busi- 
ness? What should he do to master the 
rudiments of the businéss ‘outside of the 
“learning by experience” system ? 

The answers to these questions might 
be extended to consider men not so 
young, veterans who are discharged 
from the armed services, or even others, 
who are interested in entering insurance 
agencies or starting their own agencies, 
since there will be a tremendous shifting 
of occupations after the war. 

Circumstances alter cases. There is a 
vreat need for research into the quali- 
ties necessary to make a successful in- 
surance agent. The agency recruiting 
practices of insurance companies need a 
thorough overhauling. Too many, in the 
past, have entered the business solely 
because of an ability to control the plac- 
ing of certain lines of insurance. They 
have not entered the insurance agency 
business “in good faith” and have had 
no desire to serve the public generally. 
Others, who in good faith have become 
general insurance agents, have had no 
natural ability or skill in agency man- 
agement and have fallen by the wayside. 

Some Should Be Discouraged 


Possibly for their own good, the good 
of the public, and of the insurance busi- 
ness a great many persons who will de- 
sire to become insurance agents should 


be discouraged. What are the qualities 
necessary for success in the agency 
field? First and foremost might be listed 
the simple matter of personality. A like- 
able personality. A good mixer who 
either has or can develop a wide circle 
of acquaintances. Very important, a lik- 
ing for salesmanship. Most important, a 
sound ability toward business manage- 
ment. A desire to serve the public hon- 
estly and to earn his commissions rather 
than to merely pocket them. A will to 
study, not just at the inception of his 
business career, but constantly as long 
as he is an insurance agent. Yet, on 
the whole, the too close student of the 
business is not the success as an insur- 
ance agent that might be expected, in 
the absence of the more important fac- 
tor of personality, unless as the “inside 
man” in an agency of fair size that can 
afford to divide responsibility in that 
manner. 

In the stress of competition between 
multitudes of insurance companies for 
premium volume it is hopeless to assume 
that agency appointment practices in the 
future will be much better than in the 
past unless there develops either a co- 
operative agreement between companies 
on the matter of agency recruiting or 
legislation is enacted bearing on the 
subject. In the interests of sound pub- 
lic relations, both of companies and 
agents, this subject should be thoroughly 
explored. 

However, assuming we do have an 
ideal prospect, either to enter an exist- 
ing agency or to become an insurance 


> 


“ 


agent in his own right. how should he 
learn the business? Of course, that all 
depends on the circumstances and in 


some measure on the laws of the par- 


ticular state in which he is domiciled 
(assuming for the sake of argument that 
state regulation is to continue). The 
question arises as to which comes first, 
the chicken or the egg? Should our 
prospect be permitted to start in the 
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CARLETON I. FISHER 


business cold, knowing nothing about it, 
and learn as he goes along—learn while 
he earns, so to speak—or should he, as 
in many other fields of endeavor, be re- 
quired to demonstrate a knowledge of 
the business previously required before 
he starts? 

Usually, if a man enters an existing 
agency as an employe it is possible to 
secure for him a solicitor’s license with 
little advance preparation and it is as- 
sumed the licensee is then under the con- 
stant supervision of the agent and will 
be properly trained. Too often this is a 
false assumption. Too few agencies have 
established their own system of training 
new men. In fact this is general only 
in the largest agencies in the larger 
cities. Solicitors in the past have as a 
rule just picked things up as they went 
along even as have those starting in di- 
rectly as agents. 


Choosing Agency in Which to Work 


The best thing a man could do in seek- 
ing an agency to employ him would be 
to seek one that could actually have a 
planned course of instruction. However, 
the average one or two-man agency is 
not attracted toward devoting any time 
to training solicitors, in fact, many agen- 
cies do not want any of them, as the 
agents feel they can more profitably de- 
vote their time to direct production 
efforts. In adopting this attitude many 
agents are very short-sighted because 
sO many agencies are dying of dry rot 
or old age and doing nothing to perpetu- 
ate their business. This is bad both for 
their estates and for the insurance com- 
panies represented in the agency, since 
the latter will eventually have to seek 
other representation. 


the Insurance Business 


How Men in Local Agencies, or Wanting to Start 


Agencies, Can Master the General Fundamentals in Some 


Way Other Than “Learning by Experience” 


prospective agent can find an old-estab- 
lished and soundly-operated one-man 
agency that needs new blood which can 
carry on, it may be possible the old- 
established agent may see the wisdom 
of properly training an up and coming 
young man to later take into partner- 
ship and eventually take over the busi- 
ness, permitting the old-timer gradually 
to retire but assuring perpetuation of 
the agency rather than a forced sale of 
the business to a competit@r. 


Home Office Training Schools 


Such far-sighted agents having been 
demonstrated by experience to be rather 
rare. Most agents are satisfied to leave 
to the companies the task of training or 
educating their employes in the insur- 
ance business, or, if company, assistance 
is not available through correspondence 
courses or home office training schools, 
to depend upon local study groups which 
have been coming to the fore in recent 
years. 

While only a 
companies -have heretofore operated 
home office training schools for the 
benefit of agents, their employes, or 
prospective agents, if the prospect can 
afford to take the time to go to such a 
school it has one outstanding advantage, 
namely that the course is highly con- 
centrated and may be completed in a 
minimum of time. In addition it is thor- 
ough and practical. Since many return- 
ing war veterans will be in a position to 
spend the time and money necessary to 
secure this rapid training, such courses 
will unquestionably be very popular and 


handful of insurance 


‘will have fo be expanded after the war. 


Companies that have not previously or- 
ganized such schools will undoubtedly 
do so in order to compete for the favor 
of prospective agents. 

Since the chief drawback to this is 
the necessity for the prospect to travel, 
in some cases, long distances and to live 
away from home for weeks, it is pos- 
sible we will see the development of a 
new system of company schools that 
will be taken to the students in the 
larger cities. There is no question but 
that the primary duty for properly quali- 
fying its agents rests and should rest 
with the appointing company. No longer 
can it be expected that this can be done 
through the hit or miss method of spe- 
cial agent visits and supervision. That 
system has ingloriously failed. Many 
companies may find it desirable to or- 
ganize traveling schools to set up facili- 
ties for instruction in local communi- 
ties using the same curriculum as at the 
home office schools, the average length 
of which may run about eight weeks 
full-time attendancé, moving on to the 
next community when a course is fin- 
ished. In this respect those companies 
operating a widespread system of branch 
or service offices will have a material 
advantage, since they have the quarters 
established, handle all lines, and have 
the organization to recruit prospective 
students. 


Institute and Agents’ Organizations 


Should neither of the company schools 
be available, the next best bet is the 
local study groups operated in many 
cities through such organizations as the 
Insurance Institute of America and its 
affiliated societies, or by the associations 
of insurance agents, local boards, .ete. 


Therefore, if our . However, it must be recognized that the 


System 


curriculum of the Insurance Institute has 
over the years been directed in great 
part at those students employed in com- 
pany offices and has not in all cases 
been suitable as a medium of instructing 
prospective agents. On the other hand, 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents 100-hour program while being 
directly aimed at agents, their employes, 
and prospective agents is at present too 
sketchy. to do a complete job of training 
a prospective agent beginning at the bot- 
tom. 

In time, the National Association of 
Insurance Agents program, which is be- 
ing sponsored in so many communit’es, 
will be expanded in content. It should, 
to be complete, contain a_ section 
roughly the equivalent of the Insurance 
Institute’s course on General Principle; 
of Insurance and be expanded to con- 
tain up to 300 hours instruction in all 
lines, since that is probably about the 
minimum which may be considered to 
adequately equip a student to start out 
as an agent or solicitor with any degree 
of certainty. It may be noted by com- 
parison that an _ eight-week full-time 
course such as might be given through 
a company school would contain ap- 
proximately that amount of classroom 
instruction, 


Handicaps of Study Groups 


However, the great handicap under 
which the study groups labor insofar as 
properly training prospective agents or 
solicitors is concerned is the length of 
time necessary for completion. Usually, 
a local group only handles one section 
of such a program at a time, following 
up with another at a later date or the 
following year. Obviously, such a pro- 
gram, while valuable from the stand- 
point of refreshing the knowledge of ex- 
isting agents or their employes, is of no 
value in meeting the problem under dis- 
cussion if it is going to take several 
years for a prospect to complete the en- 
tire course. Especially if the hourly con- 
tent of these courses is expanded, for 
even if several subjects are handled 
simultaneously on different nights it 
would require a full year to complete a 
300-hour course on the basis of three 
nights per week, two hours a_ night. 
It does not appear the night school is 
any solution. 

There will be those who claim that a 
minimum program of 300 hours is overly 


. ambitious and unnecessary, that for this 


purpose such an “advanced” course is 
not needed. There would be nothing ad- 
vanced about it, for there are so many 
lines of insurance to be considered in 
the modern insurance world that merely 
to cover the basic facts about them ade- 
quately requires that time. Home office 
schools for agents in the past have 
aggregated at. least that much work and 
have not turned out anything but novice 
insurance agents. The brokers’ qualifica- 
tion course given by the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York is about half the pro- 
posed length, and, while it covers the 
law and prepares its graduates to take 
the state examination, the course is said 
by its sponsors to be inadequate to cover 
the required ground. 

There are those in company ranks 
who allege there should be no require- 
ment that prospective agents spend time 
in advance of entering the business in 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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is just a nautical way of saying, “take 
the preliminary steps toward steering 
your agency to new business.” 


The simplest way to “get your fix” on 
the income-producing possibilities of 
Marine Insurance is to get in touch 
with the nearest branch office of the 
Marine Office of America. 


Here you become associated with 
Marine Insurance experts. They point 




















out the possibilities for writing this 
kind of insurance in your commu- 
nity, give you the tools to work with 
and—help you in the preparation of 
policies. 


If you are casting about for new pro- 
duction next year there’s no better 
way than to set a course with the 
Marine Office. Write for further 
information. 


MARINE OFFICE 


of AMERICA 
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Agency Expense Analyses Show Only 


should not actually undertake to ac- 
quaint the- public with facts concerning 
the expenditure of the agent’s share of 
the premium dollar. As a matter of 
fact, this information has been available 
for some time, the last analysis of 


the year ending December 31, 1940. 
Even though the information contained 
in this survey is dated, it does serve as 
a useful guide in explaining what hap- 
pens to the agent’s share of the premium 
dollar. 

It was revealed in this survey that 
the average commission was 21.8 cents 
out of each dollar of net premiums. The 
difference between this figure and Mr. 
Dougherty’s 23 cents is due to the fact 
that the former is an average commis- 
sion on both property and casualty in- 
surance premiums written while the 23 
cents is on property insurance premiums 


rned. 
Modest Profit Left for Producers {5:2 is 218 ss gmmicinn 


administrative and sales costs—most of 
these being incurred in the rendering of 
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Management Study, to Reveal What Happens to 
Commission Element in Premium 


By Mitton W. Mays 
Director, Business Development Office 


“What do I get for the 23 cents which 
is paid (to the agent) by myself and 
other members of the public?” That 
question was attributed to Eugene 
Dougherty, insurance buyer for Anheu- 
ser-Busch, Inc. Speaking before the In- 
surance Board of St. Louis on the sub- 
ject “What the Insurance Buyer Wants 
From His Agent and Broker,” Mr. 
Dougherty just recently discussed the 
breakdown of the fire insurance premium 
dollar. ‘ 

Presumably using informatioon re- 
cently published by the Spectator Com- 
pany, he revealed that out of each dol- 
lar in net premiums collected by capital 
stock fire insurance companies losses 
consumed 59 cents; field supervision 3 
cents; home office salaries and wages 6 
cents; other management expenses 3 
cents; taxes 5 cents; underwriting profit 
four-tenths of one cent, and the remain- 
der, or 23 cents, was paid to the pro- 
ducer. It was this 23 cents compensa- 
tion to the producer which the public 
pays, that Mr. Dougherty was discussing 
when he said, “What do I get... ?” 

Lack of General Public Interest 

If Mr. Dougherty was speaking onlye 
for himself, the questioon he raises is a 
valid and proper one. If he was at- 
tempting to speak on behalf of the in- 
surance buying public, there is some 
basis for questioning whether the great 
mass of the insurance buying public has 
any interest in its relatively small ex- 
penditures for property insurance, or in 
the portion of the premium that the 
agent receives, beyond the assurance 
= all of its legitimate losses will be 
paid. 

Even the several surveys that have 
been made, by which the insurance busi- 
ness and other interested parties have 
put questions about insurance into the 
mind of the insurance buying public, 
have revealed little more than a general 
apathy towards the expenditure of the 
premium dollar. These surveys have 
shown, however, that at least a portion 
of the insurance buying public does not 
realize that it costs money to maintain 
an insurance agency just as it does to 
operate a retail store. 

Certainly it would be as much in point 
to speak to the question, “What do I 
get in return for the gross margin of 
32.4% paid to the retail shoe store; or 
for the gross margin of 548% paid to 
the restaurant; or for the gross margin 
of 36.84% paid to the men’s apparel 
shop with annual sales volume above 
$100,000?” (These data have been pub- 
lished by the National Cash Register 
Company.) 

In a retail store the gross margin or 
gross profit is the sum of the operating 
expenses and net profit. In the insur- 


81 cents out of the premium dollar for 
the payment of compensation to the 
owner, partners or officers of the agency 
for their managerial functions and for 
the personal services rendered insureds. 
After such payments are made to the 
owner, partners or officers, that portion 
of the 81 cents remaining, if any, is net 
profit to the agency. 


ance business, because of the agency i 
7 ta 2 which insurance is mer- a paymndall Boog AP paper 
chandised, the local agent’s operating = . i f 
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amounts to 23% of each dollar of net $500,000 premium volume. is 
premiums written by capital stock fire Smaller Return Than for Most Retailers 
insurance companies. 

Last Analysis Still a Useful Guide 
_ These comments are not intended to is the retailer in insurance, retains a 
infer that the insurance business gener- 
ally and the local agents in particular operating expenses and profit than most 
should not be prepared nor that they _ retailers. 


3.9 cents for agencies having more than 


The public generally has not been 
made to realize that the local agent, who 


smaller portion of the public’s dollar for 


For his commission the in- 
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agency expense having been made for- 
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MILTON W. MAYS 


surance agent is expected to render a 
continuing service to his clients through 
out the life of the policies he has sold. 
He must make a careful analysis of all 
of the perils to which his clients are ex- 
posed and furnish these clients with 
complete information on how insurance 
can protect them against loss from these 
perils. 

He must be able to prepare his policy 
forms and endorsements so that they 
will be correctly drawn to fit the needs 
of his clients and will give them the 
protection they want to purchase. I{ 
losses occur he must be prepared to 
assist his clients in performing their 
duties under the terms of their contracts 
so that the insurance companies will be 
able to effect prompt and fair settle- 
ments. He must be able at all times to 
return a part of his commission should 
insurance be cancelled prior to expira- 
tion, 

The sale of an insurance policy marks 
the beginning of an agent’s services to 
his customer but it is not until the ex- 
Piration of a policy that the ‘agent has 
fully earned his commission on_ that 
policy. 

Not all agents render the complete 
service that an insured has a right to 
expect but there are a great many of 
them that do. If an insured is not re- 
ceiving the proper service from his 
agent he is at fault if he fails to change 
to an agent who is able and willing to 
render complete service. 


Yearly Analysis Planned 


It is unfortunate that there is no up- 
to-date information concerning the ex- 
penditure of the agent’s portion of the 
vremium dollar. It is hoped and planned, 
however, that a yearly analysis of 
agency expenses will be an important 
phase of the projected study of agency 
management to be undertaken by the 
3usiness Development Office. 

With such information at hand, it will 
then be possible at all times to tell 
buyers of insurance exactly what hap- 
nens to the portion of their premium 
dollars paid to agents. It is only by 
nublicizing such up-to-date information 
that the insurance business can educate 
the public to understand that the local 
agent has expenses of running his busi- 
ness just like any other retailer. 





MRS. ELIZABETH HOWARD DIES 


Mrs. Elizabeth Howard. of Atlanta, 
Ga., for twenty-three years office man- 
ager of Oberdorfer Insurance Agency 
and wife of Dwight J. Howard, chief 
commissary steward of the Seabees, 
died November 18 in a private hospital. 
In addition to her husband, she is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. Zender 
V. Dean and Mrs. W. B. Holland; a 
sister, Pvt. Dorothy A. Cheek, of the 
WAC, stationed in New Guinea; two 
granddaughters, Sandra and Tonga Hol- 
land, and her mother-in-law, Mrs. Ella 
B. Howard. ; ; 
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Albert C. Deisseroth— 


Executive Vice President of New York Agents Also Widely 
Known as Singer and Conductor of Syracuse 
University Alumni Glee Club 


One of the best known local agents 
in New York State for over twenty years 
is Albert C. Deisseroth, president of The 
Bruns Co., Inc. and 
now serving as execttive vice president 
New York State 
Local Agents. That puts 
for advancement to the presidency in 
1946, assuming the custom of past years 
One of the big reasons “Al,” 


of Syracuse, also 


of the Association of 


him in line 


is followed. 


as he is always known, is so popular 


among his fellow agents is his decided 
versatility. He just doesn’t “double in 
but triples in 


factor is his ever ready 


brass,” accomplishment. 


Another smile, 
coupled with boundless energy. Next 
April 26 he will be 49 years o!d but in 
appearance and action he seems at least 
ten years younger. 

For a long while the New York State 
Association of Local Agents has been 
holding its annual convention each May 
in Syracuse, in fact every year since 
1917 with the exception of 1933 and 1934. 
In those two years New York City and 
Rochester were host cities, but then it 
vas decided to return to Syracuse and 
the local exchange there has welcomed 
the convention back ever since. 

For more than a decade agents, com- 
pany men, reporters and others coming 
to these conventions were accustomed to 
find Mr. Deisseroth chairman of the 
convention committee on arrangements, 
welcoming arrivals at the registration 
desk and hustling here and there to 
keep the program moving smoothly. In 
fact he did the job so well his fellow 
agents handed him that big responsi- 
bility twelve years. 

Conductor of Famous Glee Club 


Then during convention sessions they 
saw Mr. Deisseroth and listened to him 
participate in discussions as a_ local 
agent. Finally when the entertainment 
feature of the big annual banquet was 
announced it was “Al” again who was 
introduced as master of ceremonies. 
Possessor of a fine tenor voice he not 
only sings but expertly conducts the 
Syracuse University Alumni Glee Club. 
No wonder agents are deeply apprecia- 
tive of his services and they express 
themselves with the tremendous ap- 
plause always accorded him. Few agents 
could carry on so vigorously and enthus- 
iastically. 

The Syracuse 
Club is nationally 


University Alumni Glee 
known and has ner- 
formed in many cities including New 
York City, Boston, Hartford, Philadel- 
nhia, Cleveland, Scranton, Pa., and in 
Buffalo, Binghamton, Rochester Utica, 
Watertown, Albany, Rome and _ else- 
where in the state of New York. It has 
been on several coast to coast broad- 
casts of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Several insurance men are or 
have been members. 

Mr. Deisseroth was born in Newburgh, 
N. Y., on April 26, 1896, and attended 
erade and high schools in Middletown. 
There he played high school football 
and baseball and was captain of the 
baseball team. 

“The musical career,’ says Mr. Deis- 
seroth, “which has been of such tre- 
mendous help to me and has given me 
all my education including training in 
New York City and Syracuse, was 
started at the age of nine as soprano 
soloist with a boys’ choir and TI con- 
tinued singing in churches until 1939, 
continuously, with the exception of two 
vears out for war. At thirteen I was 
playing professionally for square 
dances.” 

Going to Mr. 


Syracuse University 


Bachrach 
ALBERT C. DEISSEROTH 
Deisseroth was in the class of 1921. He 
was a member at college of Sigma Nu 
fraternity, the Double Seven Junior So- 
ciety and one of the sixteen seniors se- 
lected for membership in the honorary 
senior society, Tau Theta Upsilon. He 
also formed a dance orchestra, while in 
college, that was to remain outstanding 
in the vicinity of Syracuse for many 
years. He played in the university band, 
directed the instrumental club and wrote 
some music for and helped direct stu- 
dent musical comedies. He also wrote 
two fraternity songs now in the Sigma 
Nu National Song Book. 

His college career was interrupted by 
the last war and he served overseas six- 
teen months, including the occupation of 
Germany, as a sergeant first class of a 
truck transport unit. In Germany he 
was located at Trier, just south of 
Aachen, the center of recent fighting 
in this war. 

Entered Insurance in 1921 

Mr. Deisseroth’s entrance into insur- 
ance was made in 1921 with C. O. 
Richards & Son, and two years later he 
became vice president of that office. In 
1927 this firm merged with Yackel & 
Rupp and the new firm was known as 
Richards, Yackel & Rupp, with Mr. 
Deisséroth as secretary of the corpora- 
tion. He also served for a while as a 
special representative of the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. In 1932 he opened his 
own office and conducted that until the 
death of Fredrick V. Bruns in 1935 when 
he joined the Bruns Co. as vice presi- 
dent and general manager. A year later 
he was advanced to president and treas- 
urer 

As head of the Bruns Co., Mr. Deis- 
seroth succeeded a man who possessed 
many of his own characteristics. Mr. 
Bruns was one of the most dynamic 
figures in the New York agency field, 
was an orator of ability, a colorful per- 
sonality in every way and engaged al- 
ways in a wide range of activities. Mr. 
Bruns was head of the Bruns Co. from 
1908 to 1935 and also president of the 
Excelsior Insurance Co. from 1925 to 
1935, the year of his death at the height 
of his career. 

Mr. Bruns served as president of the 
Svracuse Underwriters Exchange in 
1928-29 and was president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
in 1919-20. He was chairman of the fire 
prevention committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in 


1916-17 and a year later was elected to 
the executive committee of the National 
Association. 

As a civic-minded citizen of Syracuse 
Mr. Bruns’ efforts were recognized by 
election as president of the Optimist 
Club in 1923, president of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce in 1924, general 
chairman of the West Shore Elevation 
committee in 1927 and director of the 
Syracuse Foundation from 1927 to 1934. 
He was chairman of the Red Cross drive 
in 1920 and secretary of the Syracuse 
Boys’ Club from 1912 to 1925 

Past President of Local Board 

Mr. Deisseroth is also a past president 
of the Syracuse Underwriters Exchange 
and is now and has been for many years 
chairman of the membership committee 
of the state association. This last year 
he has been regional membership chair- 
man for the National Association. Before 
being elected executive vice president of 
the state association he was a regional 
vice president and today he also heads 
the important committee for the re- 
habilitation of returning veterans. 

His interest in music has gone along 
parallel with that in insurance. He 
served eighteen years as tenor soloist in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and was 
for many years assistant choir director. 
For twelve years he was a member of 
the quarter of the Jewish Temple of 
Concord. 

“Always having a keen interest in 
youngsters,” says Mr. Deisseroth, “I was 
instrumental in forming a juvenile radio 
hour for the development of younger 
talent and continued with this until 1935. 
Previous to that time I had considerable 
activity in radio both in preparation of 
programs and personal appearance. 

“The thing that is, of course, nearest 
to me now musically and my chief 
hobby is the Syracuse University Alumni 
Glee Club which was formed in 1935. For 
the past vear I have acted as guest con- 
ductor of the American Legion Chorus 
who have been six times National 
Champions.” 

After leaving school he continued his 
interest in athletic activities, playing 
basketball for five years in the Y. M. 
C. A. League and until three years ago 
nlayed squash and badminton at the 

M: A. Fond of bowling his aver- 
age is between 175 and 180, and his golf 
is in the low 90's. 

“Quite naturally, I have always been a 
devoted follower of Syracuse University 
athletic teams and I like to talk inside 
baseball, especially with my friend of 
many years, Bob Shawkey, former New 
York Yankees manager and pitcher. 

“T have a mania for tools and I am 
proud of the sport room that I have 
built in my home. I have wired an en- 
t're house and I can fix most any bit of 
plumbing, but I might be pretty rusty 
now in ‘wiping a joint’ or ‘cutting a 
thread,’” Mr. Deisseroth admits. 

Praises Cooperation From Others 

“T have always felt that in any activi- 
ties in which I have had a measure of 
success that it was due to the people 
who were associated with me more than 
it was myself. I cannot recall any en- 
deavor in which I have not received a 
great deal of help from others and es- 
pecially in my own office organization 
which I believe could function better 
without me than with me. 

“I am one of those firm believers in 
raising the standard of agency. insurance 
so that company agencies will become 
to be regarded as the proper market for 
insurance. I sincerely believe the ability 
to form friendships and the ability to 
make people believe in you and trust 
you, together with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business is the fundamental 
principle of success in insurance and in 
it alone lies the great strength and per- 
manency of the agency system.” 

Other Activities 

Most men who head an agency and 
continue active in the musical field 
would have little energy left for other 
diversions. But that is not the case 
with “Al” Deisseroth. Here is a resume 
of posts he has held: 

Past president of the Syracuse Gyro 
Club; past president of St. Paul’s Mens’ 
Club, a now president of the Gutters 


and Splitters Bowling League; presc« 
chairman of the fire prevention commi: 
tee of the Syracuse Chamber of Cor 
merce; chairman of the speakers’ burez; 
of the safety bureau of the Chamber 
Commerce; one of a committee of six 
that prepared Post-War Safety Pla: 
for the city of Syracuse in conjunctio 
with Life Magazine Survey; chairman 
of meetings of the War Fund, 1943-194 

He is a member of St. Paul’s Episcop: 
Church, Syracuse University Alumni A 
sociation, University Club, Onondag 
Golf and Country Club, Syracuse Yac! 
Club, Syracuse Chamber of Commerc: 
Y. M. C. A., Syracuse Industrial Clul 
Liederkranz, Insurance Federation o 
New York State, Associated Glee Club 
of America, American Legion, Anti 
Sourpuss Club. 


Carleton I. Fisher 
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studying the business. They claim that 
any such requirement would make it 
impossible to attract new men into the 
business—would build up sales resistance 
among prospective agents when the 
special agents attempt to “sell” them 
on the idea of becoming agents. If these 
people sell their own business so short, 
or if potential agents consider the in- 
surance agency business so unattractive 
as not to warrant such an expenditure 
of time, the business would be better 
off without them. 


Universities and Colleges 


There is a great increase in interest 
among universities and colleges in the 
field of adult education through exten- 
sion courses. Educational facilities best 
attain a permanence and stability when 
tied up with established institutions of 
this kind. There is a great field for ex- 
pansion of insurance educational facili- 
ties in this direction. Many universities 
today operate classes in insurance but 
most of them, from the standpoint of a 
potential agent or solicitor, have the 
same drawback as the local study groups 
—namely, the length of time required to 
complete them through evening work. 
On the other hand, the courses given in 
insurance by universities in their day 
schools are either unavailable to many 
students or include equally lengthy cur- 
ricula. But there is no reason why ex- 
tension courses covering the complete 
insurance field can not be developed 
through such institutions to be given 
over an eight or ten-week period for 
full-time students at convenient centers 
very much along the same line as com- 
pany home office or branch _ office 
courses for those desiring quickly to ob- 
tain sufficient knowledge to confidently 
enter the insurance agency business with 
some chance for success. 

Many of the smaller companies, unable 
to operate their own private schools 
might band together for the purpose of 
organizing such schools for their agents, 
their employes or prospective agents or 
employes. 

Should no other facilities be available 
our prospective agent or solicitor must 
simply resort to his own devices to se- 
cure the requisite knowledge and like so 
many of his predecessors gather to- 


’ gether the manuals, rule and rate books, 


sample policy and endorsement forms, 
study them and ask questions. How- 
ever, the industry should offer something 
better than that, which at best is a hit 
or miss proposition, in building up its 
future agency plant. At present, despite 
the many uncoordinated insurance edu- 
cational facilities available there is 
really nothing except the home office 
schools that will prepare a man for the 
field without requiring him to spend 
more time at.it than the ordinary man is 
able to do, especially if he has to earn 
his living in the meantime. All the 
other programs pre-suppose that a pros- 
pective agent or solicitor may obtain his 
license immediately and then devote one 
or more years to study, in the mean- 
time also learning through the school of 
experience and hard knocks during 
which time he ‘is liable to make many 
mistakes through ignorance, for which 
the insurance buying public suffers. 
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Take a good look at this photograph of our boys under fire on Saipan. Fight- 
ing their way to Tokio—island by island, foot by foot. All risk their lives and their 
future — Why? So that you can sit back and take it easy? 

NOT BY A LONG SHOT! They expect you to back them to the limit — To 
buy more bonds and to see that war equipment and supplies reach them in time. 


CAN YOU TELL THE MARINES THAT YOU'LL NEVER LET THEM DOWN? 
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actual combat areas such as Spain or 
China, were low enough to be called 
nominal; for example, in August, 1938, 
the highest rate I can find to a non- 
combat area is 25c per $100 and that 
is on a shipment by a tanker to or from 
the Mediterranean. 

Then came those very trying days in 
August, of 1938, when war appeared im- 
minent and yet not positive when any 
rates named would probably be too high 
if the war did not develop or too low 
if a conflict did break out. As the ten- 
sion increased the war risk rates in- 
creased likewise. War risk rates as high 
as 5% for voyages via that hot spot, the 
Mediterranean, and 3% to Germany were 
indicated in this market. Shipments to 
Germany were written subject to the ex- 
clusion of British, French or Allies cap- 
ture and shipments to Scandinavia, Bel- 
gium and Holland were written at 2% if 
coverage included British, French or 
Allies capture and 1% if this coverage 
was not included. Underwriters found it 
necessary to cancel war risk endorse- 
ments from their policy and all war risk 
insurance was put on a special risk basis. 

Then came Munich. The world was 
not going to be at war for that week, 





| Edward R. King 


Edward R. King, author of this 
history of cargo war risk insurance, 
came to the marine industry just six 
and one-half years ago, having been 
a well-known employment agency ex- 
ecutive prior to that time. He is par- 
ticularly well qualified to write on 
cargo war risk insurance as he has 
acted as secretary of the Underwrit- 
ing Committee of the American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Ex- 
change since shortly after its incep- 
tion, and has written most of the 
1,200 underwriting bulletins he refers 
to in his article. He acted as secre- 
tary of several of the preliminary or- 
ganization meetings and has also been 
secretary of the American Institute’s 
Advisory Underwriting Committee on 
War Shipping Administration insur- 
ance. 

He assisted in the writing of the 
original general order setting up the 
War Shipping Administration cargo 
open policy agreement. 











at least, and, of course, war risk rates 
came down again to somewhat nominal 
levels. The export rate to Baltic ports 
was reduced to %% as was the rate for 
shipments via the Mediterranean. The 
highest rate I can find on September 30, 
1938, is 62%c per $100 and that was for 
shipments to China, including Hongkong 
via Suez, although there may have been 
higher rates to Spain Mediterranean if 
there was any business to that area dur- 
ing that period. 


Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange 
Formed in 1939 


The first scare at least temporarily 
over, underwriters continued to put their 
house in order. In this market although 
not elsewhere war risk insurance was 
covered under a separate policy. Under- 
writers, remembering the difficulties dur- 
ing the last war when practically all war 
risk insurance was obtainable on a spe- 
cial risk basis only, realized the need for 
adequate automatic reinsurance if the 
needs of American exporters and im- 
porters were to be adequately and effi- 
ciently cared for and plans were made 
to form a reinsurance exchange. 

As a result of this planning the Ameri- 
can Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Ex- 
change started operations in June, 1939. 
Approximately 150 companies, with as- 
sets exceeding $1,000,000,000, agreed to 
reinsure one another’s cargo war risk 
writings with the exceptiori of specie 
and similar interests. This made pos- 


sible the continuance of so-called open 
war risk policies, giving an assured auto- 
matic protection without the necessity 








History of Cargo War Risk Insurance 
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of negotiating his insurance terms and 
coverage every time he had a new ship- 
ment. It wasn’t long before the wisdom 
of this plan was demonstrated as on 
September 1, 1939, the German forces 
moved into Poland and once again a 
large part of the civilized world was 
plunged into war. 

At no time during the present conflict, 
even in the darkest days, has it been 
necessary for the members of the Ex- 
change to take away this automatic war 
risk coverage, and at all times there 


has been available in the American mar- 
ket sufficient facilities through the Ex- 
change to take care of the needs of all 
importers and exporters. One line of 
over $7,000,000 on one vessel was insured 
by members of the Exchange during 
1940. The subscribers to the Exchange 
included not only purely American com- 
panies but also admitted branches of 
foreign companies and when the phrase- 
ology “the American marine insurance 
market” is used it is intended to include 
both the American domiciled and the 
admitted companies. 
Rates Jumped in Late 1939 

The days prior to September 1, 1939, 
were very much like the days prior to 
the Munich Pact except that this time 
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Zachariah Allen was born in Providence in 1795. While too young to 
fight in the'war of 1812, he was Secretary for the Committee of Defense, 
which maintained substantial breastworks with mounted guns, a line of 
anchored hulks ready to scuttle and block the channel, and a system for 
spreading alarms. 

He was Judge of Probate and Representative in the General Assembly 
and held various offices in the Town Council and city government, so 
apparently had little time for his private law practice, 


In 1821 he was responsible for Providence’s first fire engine, then 
designed a copper suction pipe with folding joints for drawing water 
from the river and throwing it hundreds of feet. He directed the town’s 
first scientific survey; helped with a state geological survey; formed a 
company to build Powder Mill Turnpike; established the country’s first 
night schools; planned a system of industrial reservoirs; created revolu- 
tionary methods in dyeing and finishing cloth; invented a new system for 
transmitting power; introduced hot-air furnaces in home basements; 
received a medal for improvements on a steam boiler; did the first scien- 
tific measuring of Niagara Falls and its power; was one of the first Amer- 
icans to practice systematic forestry; as an incorporator and President of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, he wrote many books, gave lectures, 
and sponsored various progressive movements. 


When in 1882 he died at the age of 86, he had lived one of the most 
useful lives the state has known. 


THE RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, believing, like 


this versatile Rhode Islander, in ever-changing methods of progress, 
keeps itself abreast of the best innovations in modern underwriting. 
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the underwriters were better organized 
and this time there was no Munich Pact. 
As the tension increased in August, 
1939, the war risk rates again began to 
run up to comparatively high levels but, 
strangely enough, not so high as those 
prior to Munich. For example, on Aug- 
ust 31, 1939, the war risk rate from the 
United States Atlantic to the United 
Kingdom and the Atlantic Coast oi 
Europe was 114% and 23%4% to th 
Mediterranean. With the coming of 
September 1 and the German invasion of 
Poland, war risk rates to and from 
Europe and the Mediterranean were 
tripled immediately, although war risk 
rates confined to the Western Hemis- 
phere were unchanged and rates via 
American flag vessels not touching 
European ports or the Mediterrean were 
also. unchanged. After that rates 
changed constantly with the changing 
fortunes of war. 

One interesting example of rate fluc- 
tuations is the Mediterranean, that sea 
which is always a hot spot in times of 
war. Prior to Munich, prior to the 
outbreak of the war and right after the 
outbreak of the war, the Mediterranean 
was the highest rated area of all. On 
September 6, 1939, the rate to the 
Mediterranean was 6% by United States 
flag vessels and 714% by other vessels. 
As Italy continued to sit on the fence 
and the Mediterranean remained com- 
paratively quiet, war risk rates to and 
from that area declined considerably. In 
April of 1940.the rates were as low as 
1% by American flag vessels and 2% by 
other flag vessels but as the war in 
Europe began to go badly for the Allies 
the Mediterranean rates began to in- 
crease, as did rates to and from other 
areas, and on the first of June, 1940, the 
rates were 334% by American flag ves- 
sels and 74%% by other flags. 

When Italy came into the war and the 
Mediterranean ceased to be used for 
commercial shipping, the route became 
unimportant temporarily. Rates were 
not published, because there was no de- 
mand for rates, except for shipments to 
and from the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean which went by the long 
route via the Cape of Good Hope. With 
the fall of Italy the Mediterranean again 
became an important route and rates 
were again published. Even today, how- 
ever, the Mediterranean is one of the 
highest rated areas, the current rate to 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
being 3% as against %4% to the United 
Kingdom. 


Small European Countries 

One of the shocks received by the 
underwriters were sinkings quite far up 
the St. Lawrence River. Underwriters 
hadn’t figured on that contingency and 
rates were decidedly nominal. Ship- 
ments by vessels of small European 
nationals created a difficult problem for 
underwriters as there was always the 
possibility that at any moment they 
might become involved in the war 
through no fault of their own. 

Take the case of Norway and Holland 
which overnight became belligerents and 
then take the case of Sweden which 
managed somehow or other to keep her 
neutrality. Immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor all preferential rates for neutral 
flag vessels were eliminated as the un- 
derwriters felt that the war had arrived 
at the stage where all vessels were prob- 
ably an equal risk, although at a later 
date Spanish and Portuguese flag ves- 
sels received preferential rates on cer- 
tain voyages for some time. 

To give a complete record of the fluc- 
tuations in war risk rates during the 
course of the war would be to fill many 
pages with figures which would make 
very dull reading. I shall refer to rates 
here and there merely to indicate trends 
or to illustrate certain points. 

One of the first actions of the War 
Risk Exchange after the war actually 
started was to exclude from their cov- 
erage the risks of capture or seizure 
by the British or French or any of their 
allies, it being anticipated, of course, 
that the Allies would continue their con- 
trol of the sea, at least as far as the 
surface of the ocean was concerned. A 
demand for coverage against the risks of 
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British and Allied capture arose almost 
immediately and arrangements were 
made as early as December of 1939 to 
provide this coverage excluding, how- 
ever, shipments to or from countries 
bordering on Germany and her Allies 
and shipments by vessels of certain 
nationalities and always with every 
effort being made to exclude this cov- 
erage on shipments where there might 
be an interest of a person or firm on 
the British black list. 

On export shipments the name of the 
consignees was obtained and coverage 
against British and Allied capture was 
not given if the consignee was on the 
sritish Black List or the American List 
of Blocked Nationals. With the entry 
of the United States into the war, cov- 
erage of this nature was immediately 
eliminated as a matter of public policy 
and also, of course, because of the 
realization that the underwriters might 
be prevented by law from paying such 
losses. 


Exchange Liability Exceedingly High 


During the period between the open- 
ing of the war and the attack on Pearl 
Harbor the problems were many and 
varied. The Exchange’s liabilities, par- 
ticularly on shipments of essential com- 
modities such as rubber and tin from the 
Far East, were exceedingly high, one 
authority having estimated that at one 
time the lability at a given moment 
reached as high as $400,000,000. This 
liability, it will be remembered, was 
spread over the entire membership and 
was on ships practically all over the 
world, a graphic example of the advan- 
tages of the War Risk Exchange to 
both underwriters and merchants. 

During the first few months after the 
outbreak of the war we had the quiet 
period in Europe, during which some 
writers referred to the war as a 
“phony” war. Then came the invasion 
of Norway, Denmark, Holland and Bel- 
gium and the quick fall of France and 
the consequent grave danger to Britain. 
All of these events brought their prob- 
lems—the quiet periods as well as the 
hectic ones. 

In the Far East the situation was 
decidedly uncertain, to say the least. 
One day it would look as if war was go- 
ing to break out almost immediately 
and the next day war was apparently 
going to be averted. Remember, even at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, the Japanese 
envoys were in Washington, presumably 
for peaceful negotiations. 


War risk rates went up and down not 
only according to the fortunes of war 
but also according to the possibilities 
of a spread of the war, but it is to the 
credit of underwriters that they did not 
become panicky. A review of the rates 
charged by the War Risk Exchange will 
support that statement. For example, 
the average rate of business Cleared 
through the War Risk Exchange in De- 


cember of 1941, the month of Pearl 
Harbor, was considerably less than 1% 
and the highest average rate prior to 
Pearl Harbor was less than 14%. In- 
cidentally, the present average rate is 
considerably less than 1%, despite the 
fact that it jumped up to 9% in October 
of 1942. Even at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor the war risk rate to the Dutch East 
Indies via the transpacific route was 
only 134% by United States flag vessels 
and 2% by other flag vessels and two 
months before Pearl Harbor the rate 
was only 75c per $100 on shipments by 
United States flag vessels. 

The days immediately following 
America’s entry into the war were ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, particularly in 
view of the fact that so many vessels 
did what they were never intended to 
do, that is, deviated and discharged 
cargo at unscheduled ports or aban- 
doned their voyages entirely. Rates, of 
course, rose immediately to meet the 
changed situation and, as before stated, 
the preferential for neutral vessels was 
eliminated but rates did not go ex- 
tremely high immediately. It wasn’t un- 
til the late winter and early spring of 
1942, when the all-out U-Boat campaign 
on this coast began to take heavy effect 
that war risk insurance rates reached 
high figures. The rise and fall of war 
risk rates from Pearl Harbor onward 
on the imnortant trade route between 
the United States and the East Coast of 
South America is graphically illustrated 
by the accompanying chart. 


Part Played by War Shipping Adminis- 


tration 


No history of the cargo war risk in- 
surance would be complete without an 
an analysis of the part played by the 
War Shipping Administration. 


Immediately following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, as authorized by the Bland 
Bill, proceeded to set up a Division of 
Wartime Insurance, and on February 
23, 1942, announced that they were “pre- 
pared to make available’ war risk insur- 
ance on cargoes in seven trades at rates 
tower than those currently quoted by 
commercial underwriters”; the rates to 
be effective on cargo shipped on United 
States merchant ships on and after 
March 1, 1942. Revised schedules of 
rates, also somewhat lower than those 
charged in the commercial market and 
taking in more trades each time, were 
issued regularly. As a result of these 
lower rates a limited amount of war 
risk insurance was placed with the War 
shipping Administration. 

The intensive U-Boat campaign in the 
first part of 1942 pushed commercial war 
risk rates up to a point where the Fed- 
eral Administration, in support of the 
anti-inflation program, felt it neces- 
sary to name non-compensatory rates on 
commodities imported into the United 
States; in effect a subsidy to maintain 
price ceilings. It became evident that 
such a program would have the effect 
of switching war risk insurance on most 
imports from the commercial market to 
the War Shipping Administration, and 
the American marine insurance under- 
writers were requested to lend their fa- 
cilities to handle the mechanics of this 
operation. As an outcome of this re- 
quest, open cargo war risk insurance 
policies were made available by the War 
Shipping Administration on August 1, 
1942, covering imports, including imports 
to American territories and possessions, 
with the marine insurance companies 
acting as underwriting agents of the 
War Shipping Administration in the 
issuance of these policies and _ the 
handling of the various details. 


For this service the underwriting 
agents were to receive. remuneration 
based on the number of policies issued, 
the volume of business written and the 
number of claims handled, plus reim- 
bursement for certain out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures, it being stated in the under- 
writing agents’ agreement that such 
compensation should “be determined by 
the administrator at such sums as rea- 
sonably approximate expenses of_under- 
writing agents generally under this form 
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of agreement without contemplation of 
profit.” 
Cooperation of Underwriters 

The underwriters, through the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
set up advisory underwriting and loss 
committees, and for many months a 
large portion of the facilities of the 
marine insurance underwriters were de- 
voted to this effort. With the advent of 
the Warship-open-cargo Policy in Aug- 
ust, 1942, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion revised the cargo war risk rates on 
exports so that they were approximately 
those charged by the commercial mar- 
ket. In the latter part of August, 1942, 
the Office of Price Administration with- 
drew their support of nominal rates with 
respect to certain commodities where 
either the nominal rates were not neces- 
sary to maintain price ceilings or the 
commodities were in the luxury class. 

The complexities of price control are 
illustrated by the fact that on such di- 
verse products as newsprint and art 
work and antiques, wheat and mangan- 
ese ore, unmanufactured cotton and gem 
diamonds, the nominal rates were not 
considered necessary. The Administra- 
tion named rates which were comparable 
to commercial quotations on the above 
commodities and also on wood pulp, 
nickel and alloys, private importations of 
meat and meat products, industry chemi- 
cals, chrome ore or chromite, dressed 
and undressed furs, soap and toilet ar- 
ticles, and flax seed. 

In many instances, it was difficult to 
determine whether or not certain com- 
modities fell within the above general 
definitions and clerks in assured’s offices 
and in marine underwriting offices had 
to make themselves familiar with the 
Commodity Code Classification issued by 
the Department of Commerce and used 
by the Customs House in connection 
with the fixing of duties, which book be- 
came the “Bible” for determining the 
question of whether or not a_border- 
line commodity took the non-compen- 
satory rate or the higher rate. The non- 
compensatory rates were based on com- 
mercial rates as of January 1, 1942, 
which was prior to the real outbreak of 
the intensified U-Boat campaign, but 
even lower rates were found necessary 
on certain commodities. For example, 
imports of coffee on any voyage were 
rated at 25c, as were imports of cocoa 
and cacao beans from South America, 
although imports of these commodities 
from other ports took the regular non- 
compensatory rates. Fertilizer cresylic 
acid, cane sugar and petroleum products 
were other products which were rated 
at special nominal rates. 

Rates Drop as Sinkings Decline 

In the latter part of 1942 the defen- 
sive measures taken by the United Na- 
tions began to take effect and as sink- 
ings started to drop commercial war 
risk rates did likewise. By the summer 
of 1943 rates charged by commercial un- 
derwriters had in some instances been 
reduced to the non-compensatory rates 
named by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, although not to the level of the 
special nominal rates which were named 
on certain commodities. The decline 
continued and by the fall of 1943 the 
Commercial and War Shipping Admin- 
istration’s non-compensatory rates had 
met on a large percentage of voyages 
and in many cases both rates had been 
reduced below those named by the War 
Shipping Administration in August, 1942. 

As a consequence of this the import 
business began to come back to the 
commercial market from the War Ship- 
ping Administration; incidentally with 
the support and blessing of the War 
Shipping Administration. This continued 
through this year and, effective June 25, 
1944, the War Shipping Administration 
endorsed Warship-open-cargo Policies 
so that they covered only the following 
commodities : 

Imported coffee, raw or green; cocoa 
or cacao beans shipped by water from 
South American ports; cresylic acid; 
chrome or manganese ore from India of 
Ceylon. 

Further reductions in the rates from 
India and Ceylon -resulted in the exclu- 


sion on August 24, 1944, from Warship- 
open-cargo Policies of chrome and man- 
ganese ore, after which date the only 
commodities which were coverable un- 
der Warship-open-cargo Policies are im- 
ported coffee, cocoa or cacao beans 
from South America and cresylic acid. 
As a practical matter, in the fall of 
1944 the commercial rate came down to 
the level of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration’s very low nominal rate of 25c 
on coffee from Columbia, Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico and the West Indies, and 
this business began to come back to the 
commercial market. 

The phraseology of the Warship-open- 
cargo Policy was to some extent based 
on commercial policies, it being the 
stated policy of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to operate in accordance 
with commercial practice wherever pos- 
sible. The important Perils Clause and 
the so-called “Waterborne Only” Clauses 
were identical, as were many other 
clauses, including the General Average 
Clause, the Deviation Clause and the 
Sue and Labor Clause. 

One very important difference was in 
the Valuation Clauses, which were orig- 
inally limited to either (a) invoice cost, 
plus transportation and _— insurance 
charges actually incurred with respect 
to the insured shipment, plus not ex- 
ceeding 10%, or, (b) a specified value 











per unit. These valuation provisions 
were eventually amended so that the 
assured could adopt any basis of valua- 
tion “which defines the value on the 
basis of facts which were existent prior 
to shipment and which are readily as- 
certainable by either party subsequent 
to safe arrival or loss.” 
WSA Loss Payable Provisions 

The loss payable provisions were also 
exceedingly stringent as compared with 
commercial policies, in view of the fact 
that the War Shipping Administration’s 
rates were lower than justified by under- 
writing considerations. As originally 
issued, the policy contained a provision 
that the amount claimed could not ex- 
ceed “the actual bona fide pecuniary loss 
of the assured, exclusive of any allow- 
ance for anticipated or accrued profit 
arising out of the insured venture.” This 
was amended in September, 1942, to 
provide for loss payment on the basis 
of the fair market value. 

However, at the request of a large 
number of assured and at the suggestion 
of the Advisory Underwriting Commit- 
tee, the pecuniary loss arrangement was 
reinstated so that the assured could 
elect to have his policy endorsed to use 
the pecuniary loss basis of payment. 
On November 20, 1943, a further pro- 
vision was added under which on out- 
right purchases made prior to loading, 
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the assured could claim on the basis 
of the actual amount paid less discounts 
plus ocean freight war and marine in- 
surance premiums plus 5%, subject al- 
ways, of course, to the maximum im- 
posed by the amount insured. Many as- 
sured, accustomed to commercial prac- 
tice, overlooked or did not thoroughly 
understand the loss provisions, and 
when claims came to be paid there was 
some confusion and possibly a certain 
amount of resentment. 

Another factor of the Warship-open- 
cargo Policy which created a certain 
amount of difficulty was the provision 
in the policy that it only covered mer- 
chandise “shipped to or consigned to 
the assured and for his account and risk 
or shipped to other parties within the 
United States for the account and at 
the risk of the assured.” At the sug- 
gestion of the Advisory Underwriting 
Committee, this provision was eventually 
expanded and a clause was also pro- 
vided so that an assured could cover 
under his policy shipments for another 
party with himself acting as agent. 

The Warship-open-cargo Policy also 
contained a warranty that the assured 
be a citizen or corporation or partner- 
ship of the United States or United 
States territories, or, if a foreign cor- 
poration, with an office or place of busi- 
ness within the United States or terri- 
tories and the shipments covered under 
the policy would only be for the account 
of that office. 


Collateral to Cover Premiums 


Probably the most troublesome of all 
the special provisions of the Warship- 
open-cargo Policy was the requirement 
that the assured maintain at all times a 
collateral sufficient in amount to cover 
all unpaid premiums. Some assured did 
not anticipate the volume of merchan- 
dise which came forward and other as- 
sured possibly misinterpreted the pro- 
visions, resulting in a considerable num- 
ber of instances where the policies be- 
came void because of an insufficiency of 
collateral. Special settlements were 
made by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion in a number of these cases where 
losses had occurred, and in January of 
1943 the policy was amended so that if 
an assured had an insufficiency of col- 
lateral he could adjust the situation by 
taking certain steps within seven days 
after he became aware of the insuffi- 
ciency. 

The Warship-open-cargo Policy also 
contained a provision that reports must 
be made not later than the twenty-fifth 
day of each calendar month for the 
previous month’s shipments or arrivals. 
and many assured had to pay the $25 
penalty fee because these reports were 
not made when due. 

The director and assistant director of 
the division of Wartime Insurance and 
others on the underwriting staff were 
recruited from the commercial marine 
insurance market and the market also 
lent their loss men and facilities to the 
War Shipping Administration during the 
period when the claims were very heavy. 
As late as November, 1944, there were 
still a number of commercial marine in- 
surance men with the War Shipping Ad- 


. Ministration, both in underwriting and 


loss classifications. The War Shipping 
Administration, on several occasions, ex- 
pressed its appreciation for the coopera- 
tion of the commercial market during 
the emergency. 

Reverting back to commercial insur- 
ance you will notice that in several 
places I have made reference to rates 
being on a day to day basis. This must 
not be construed as meaning the rate 
can be changed after the risk has 
attached. Under normal marine insur- 
ance practice on trip risks, once the risk 
has attached the rate is fixed unless 
there be a deviation or delay for which 
the policy terms would provide addi- 
tional premium. Under these provisions 
the underwriters were always faced 
with a shock period such as right after 
the outbreak of the war and right after 
Pearl Harbor, during which they would 
be insuring at rates which contemplated 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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As a rule, wounded men talk very little. They’ve learned 
to ‘take it.” Many live in a secret, silent world of 
pain—but they know. They know and are grateful. 
They remember the horrors of that last battle...They 
remember the Red Cross worker bending over them... 
the plasma... 

Then, the hospital, with all their precious lives be- 
fore them . . . Their gratitude for the innumerable 
small, but vitally important comforts brought to them 
by Red Cross Nurse’s Aids and Gray Ladies is 
expressed by eyes grown bright—or a simple 
«‘ thanks.” , 


. 





Only.a few of us can actively serve the Red Cross in 
the far-flung battle areas, but there is something we 
can all do no matter where we are. We can humbly 
share our blood ...We can divide our time...We can 
give our money...We can and must help. 

Make an appointment at your nearest blood donor 


center today... Join the hosts of Americans on the 
home front who are helping to make the Red Cross 
contribution in World War II the greatest mass effort 
of mercy the world has ever known... We must 
all deserve that “thanks” of our fighting men who 
have given so much for us. 


This is the tenth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 
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How St. Louis Prevents 
Arson and Sabotage 


By Davin F. Barrett 
St. Louis 


the St. 
has 


unit of 
Defense 


An unusual defense 
Office of Civilian 
been accepted as the model for similar 
organizations throughout the United 
States. It is the arson and sabotage. divi- 
sion ye by John J. O’Toole, secre- 
tary, D. Hirschberg & Co., a former 
woah of the Insurance Board of St. 
Louis and presently national director of 
the Missouri Association of Insurance 


Division Head 


Louis 


Strauss Portrait 


JOHN J. O'TOOLE 


Agents. It has functioned in close co- 
operation with Col D. McBride, the 
OCD coordinator for St. Louis, and 
Fire Chief Frank Egenriether, Chief of 
Police James Mitchell and Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and other Federal 
agencies. 

This arson and sabotage investigation 
organization started from scratch in 
October, 1941, when the then Fire Chief 
Joseph Morgan (who later was killed 
in line of duty) appointed a number of 
directors in the fire division of Civilian 
Defense. Each director was assigned to 
a given section of the city, and as Mis- 
souri has no state fire marshal, an arson 
and sabotage squad was decided upon 
as a necessary defense measure. 

Twelve Defense Districts 

St. Louis has twelve districts set out 
for civilian defense purposes, and a 
conference was called of twelve of the 
best qualified men in the city, insurance 
agency executives, branch office mana- 
gers, insurance adjusters and some men 
from the bureaus. Men not only quali- 
fied because of their intimate knowledge 
of fires and fire hazards, etc., but all 
native-born citizens and intensely patri- 
otic. When told of the problems con- 
fronting the community all readily vol- 
unteered to serve in the new special 
squad. 

Each man was asked to take 
of one of the twelve defense districts 
and to supply his own* squad of five 
picked men to serve as inspectors and 
investigators, The qualification set forth 
for these men was at least ten years 
insurance experience and, of course, 
their patriotism should be above sus- 
picion. So about sixty men were finally 
selected on this basis, making the total 


charge 


force under Mr. O'Toole about seventy- 
three. 

Since all of the men were thoroughly 
qualified there was no necessity for pre- 
liminary training or groundwork. All 
that was needed was to obtain the nec- 
essary instructions from the chiefs of 
the fire and: police departments. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
arson investigator gave them about an 
hour’s talk. They were also shown some 
motion pictures and also were provided 
with lectures on bombs, fire extinguish- 


-érs and firemen’s training. 


Each of the district groups then, called 
upon all of the fire department stations 
in their section, so as to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the firemen and 
their officers. The chief purpose of this 
step was so that the members of the 
fire department would readily recognize 
the members of the squad when they 
arrived at the scene of a fire. It facili- 
tated the work of investigation by en- 
tirely eliminating all possibility of mis- 
understanding or friction. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers also furnished a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of its own instructions to 
the board’s arson investigators. The 
squad was also provided with a 45-page 
pamphlet prepared locally which out- 
lined all things necessary to be looked 
for and to be done when a fire or catas- 
trophe occurs. 

When their special training period was 
over each member of the squad was 
instructed to have his automobile equip- 











ped with a radio set adjusted to receive 
police calls, so that if *anything inter- 
rupted the fire alarm or telephone sys- 
tems they could receive instructions by 
air, 

All Photographed and Given Passes 

All of the men were photographed and 
an official pass was issued to them 
through the cooperation of Chief of 
Police James Mitchell. A copy of this 
pass was sent to all police stations and 
instructions were given to the members 
of the police department to _ pass 
through any police line the men bearing 
such a pass, and to give them all pos- 
sible assistance in any investigation at 
the scene of a fire or catastrophe. 

The different branches of the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard and F.B.I. have since 
taken a number of the squad members, 
reducing its present personnel to about 
thirty-six, which is sufficient to carry 
on under existing conditions. 

Keeping Close Touch With Fires 

Under the arrangements now preva'l- 
ing, when a two-alarm fire comes in, the 
control room calls the director of the 
arson and sabotage squad and he imme- 
diately calls the district man, who in 
turn calls his investigators. The director 
(Mr. O’Toole) proceeds to the fire scene 
as quickly as possible.. The idea is to 
get first hand information as quickly 
as possible and to advise the control 
room if additional firemen or police are 
necessary, and if the rescue squad or 
medical squad should be alerted or 
dispatched. 

One of the first things to be ascer- 
tained is whether the building affected 
by the fire is being used for war ma- 
terial production or supply storage, etc. 
If so, word is sent at once to the proper 
Government agency. The investigators 
question the owners, managers and em- 
ployes of the plant, particularly to estab- 
lish whether there is any question of 
sabotage. Other members of the «squad 
mingle with the crowd behind the fire 
lines to pick up any gossip or informa- 
tion that may be of value. 

A complete report on all second-alarm 
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fires is furnished to Fire Chief Frank 
Egenriether as well as the Director of 
the OCD, Col. McBride, and a copy is 
also furnished to the interested Govern- 
ment agency. 

Former Fire Chief Joseph Morgan, 
killed at a fire about a year ago, and 
his successor, Fire Chief Frank Egen- 
riether, cooperated fully with the arson 
and sabotage squad. Chief Egenriether 
is enthusiastic about results that have 
been obtained. Through the influence 
of the squad, the fire department has 
greatly enlarged its own investigations 
and fire prevention activities, so that 
today the officers and men in all fire 
districts are thoroughly familiar with all 
buildings in their section of the city, 
the contents of all production plants, 
etc., so that they are able to anticipate 
just what conditions may be encountered. 

The value of such information is ap- 
parent to all familiar with fire hazards. 
For instance, in .one recent fire the 
plant affected had a large quantity of 
magnesium that had been recently re- 
ceived, without that information being 
immediately made available to the dis- 
trict fire chief. The result was the fire- 
men were handicapped in fighting that 
fire since they were not aware of the 
contents of the burning building. Al- 
though there was no question of sabot- 
age involved in that particular fire the 
presence of the magnesium created an 
unusual hazard not foreseen. 

The arson and sabotage squad has 
answered about 167 fire alarms since it 
started to function. Mr. O’Toole has 
made a number of talks to auxiliary 
firemen, air raid wardens and auxiliary 
police. He feels that the publicity given 
to the fact that such a squad functions 
in the St. Louis area has had a good 
influence in controlling sabotage. 





‘Percy W. Basinger Retires 


From Weekly Underwriter 
Percy W. Basinger, secretary of The 
Weekly Underwriter, retired Decem- 
ber 1 after more than twenty-five years’ 
association with that publication, most 
of the time in an executive capacity. A 
native of Cooperstown, N. Y., Mr. Basin- 
ger joined the Weekly Underwriter in 
1919. Last May, his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary was celebrated at a luncheon at 
the Drug & Chemical Club, the occasion 
also in celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of President L. A. Mack and 
the twenty-fifth anniversaries of Editor 
BE. “T, eee and Legal Depart- 
ment Editor Fred S. Knight. 

For the past Gfieen years, Mr. Basin- 
ger has been manager of the legislative 
information bureau of The Weekly Un- 
derwriter. On his retirement, manage- 
ment of the bureau has been assigned to 
Associate Editor E. M. Ackerman. 
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A powerful cultural and educational 
force for building America was set in motion when 
Benjamin Franklin established the country’s first 
public library in Philadelphia, in 1731. 

There are now 6,880 public libraries in the 
United States, with over 114 million volumes 
and a yearly circulation of nearly 450 million 
books. These institutions supplement the work 
of our schools and colleges and they contain such 
a variety of books as to satisfy the desires of all 
levels of our literate population. It augurs well 
for the future of America that home use of 
public library books has doubled in the past 
sixteen years. 

Annual expenditure on public libraries (mostly 
through local taxation) is $55,000,000. In small 
population centers, however, some 35 million 
people are without public library service. The 
American Library Association, in conjunction 
with state planning committees, hopes to correct 
that condition and there is reason to believe that 
a greatly extended system of public libraries will 
be one feature of a well-ordered post war world. 
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PROTECTING AMERICA 


Carlyle wrote: “All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, or been is lying as in magic preservation in the 
pages of books.” These records, and the buildings and 
equipment to make them available, may be safeguarded 
by one of mankind’s achievements—insurance protection 

__ backed by loss-prevention engineering service. In addition 
to offering complete underwriting facilities, the Royal- 
Liverpool Group has developed a 
unique worksheet to assist libraries 
in determining the insurable value 
of library contents and equipment. 
Full particulars on request. 


You can help the war effort by making 
some of your unused books available 
to men and women in theArmed Forces. 
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New York Insurance Women Engage 
In Widespread Field of Activities 


Viola C. Whaley, president of the In- 
surance Women of New York, holds of- 
fice during a memorable period in the 
the organization. The No- 
vember meeting marked the tenth an- 
niversary of the club which was fittingly 
celebrated with a banquet and entertain- 
Then if all goes well the Insur- 
ance Women of New York will be the 
hostess club at the annual convention of 
the National 
Women in June. 

Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, president of the 
national organization, says it is yet too 
early on whether or not a 
regular convention will be held. Last 
year, after all arrangements had been 
made, wartime conditions dictated that 
it be called off. However, Mrs, Doyle 
says, if conditions permit the holding 
of a convention next June, it will be at 
the Commodore Hotel in New York with 
the Insurance Women of New York as 
hostess, as had been planned for last 
year. If it is not feasible to have the 
convention next year, it is likely that a 
meeting of officers and members of the 
executive board will be held at a central 
location, but the next regulation con- 
vention, whenever it is held, will be in 
New York City. 

Miss Whaley’s Leadership 

Under leadership of Viola Whaley, 
who is secretary to United States Man- 
ager Robert P. Barbour of the Northern 
Assurance, the Insurance Women of 
New York will be well equipped to en- 
tertain the delegates, as it is a live and 
active organization. Miss Whaley was 


history of 


ment. 


Association of Insurance 


to decide 


elected to office last June, and is the 
fifth president. The first president was 
Helen Garvin, who now holds a position 
with the Federal Government but at the 
time was with the North British & 
Mercantile; Julia Russell, secretary to 
General Manager Wilbur E. Mallalieu 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, was the second president; next 
came Helen Williams, Marsh & McLen- 
nan, and immediate past president is 
Florence McCaskie, head of the loss in- 
formation service of the actuarial de- 
partment of the National Board. With 
the exception of Miss Williams, who was 
unable to attend but sent a message to 
be read, all of the past presidents were 
present and spoke at the tenth anni- 
versary dinner, with Miss Whaley as the 
final speaker. 

Viola Whaley is not the typical club 
woman nor is she a professional “joiner.” 
She has long been a worker in the In- 
surance Women of New York because 
she finds it a congenial group, believes 
that their common interests justify the 
time and effort spent in making the or- 
ganization a live and active one and sees 
in it an opportunity for real social 
service, 


As chairman of the charity committee 
for several years before she became 
president, Miss Whaley was largely re- 
sponsible for the “adoption” of a little 
girl from the East Side of New York. 
The “adoption” consists of a scholarship 
in the Lenox Hill Settlement, which as- 
sures the child of supervised schooling 
and supervised play.and summer camp. 
In addition, the club takes a personal 
interest in the little girl, sees to it that 
she has both necessities and childish 
pleasures and the members have the 


VIOLA C. WHALEY 


President, Insurance Women of 
New York 


satisfaction of knowing that an under- 
privileged child has developed into nor- 
malcy under their aegis. 


Does Charitable Work 


The Insurance Women of New York, — 


which numbers sixty-four active and 
eight associate members, does a great 
deal of charitable work, concentrating 
its chief attention on sending New York 
City children to summer camps. 
Activities of the club include open 
house the first Saturday afternoon of 
each month- at the club room at Wanna- 
maker’s, where there are bridge and 
other card games and plenty of talk. 
The club sponsors classes in elementary 
and advanced Spanish at the Inter- 
American Cultural Association, 1008 Fifth 









Avenue. It is affiliated with the New 
York League of Business and Profes- 
sional Women. It publishes a monthly 
bulletin, “Just Among Ourselves,” with 
the following editorial board: Daisy Ran- 
kin, supervisor of the actuarial bureai 
of the National Board; Anna M. Wort 
man, cashier of the Brooklyn office o: 
the National Liberty Insurance Co.; Eliz- 
abeth W, Meyer, secretary to Genera 
Manager George W. Lilly of the Fir 
Companies Adjustment Bureau, and Mrs 
Irene C. Brown, assistant manager 0: 
the fidelity department of the New York 
office of the Maryland Casualty Co. 

There will be a Christmas party Mon- 
day afternoon, December 18, at the ex- 
ecutive offices of the Royal-Liverpoo! 
Group, and a theatre party at “Bloomer 
Girl” is scheduled for the evening of 
January 16. 

Miss Whaley, who is a gracious pre- 
siding officer over the club’s activities, 
was born in Brooklyn and lives with her 
mother in the house in which three gen- 
erations of her family have resided. She 
was graduated from Erasmus High 
School and from Columbia University 
School of Business and she has been 
with the Northern Assurance since she 
started in business. 

She is a horseback rider and fisher- 
man, a great reader and an expert bridge 
player and is noted for her charitablc 
works. 





DALLAS WOMEN’S LUNCHEON 

The annual “bosses’ day” luncheon was 
held by the Insurance Women of Dallas, 
Tex. December 7, when Dr, Umphrey 
Lee, president of Southern Methodist 
University, was principal speaker. Four 
members of the group who have com- 


pleted the educational program of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
will be honored at a luncheon by the 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association in 
January. 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO,, Inc. 


Specialists in all Branches of Insurance Accounting 
Consulting Actuaries and Auditors 


Timely, Helpful Advice 
to Solve Personnel 
Shortage Problems 


HOME OFFICE: 74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


DALLAS 
1307 Pacific Avenue 


LOS ANGELES 
Fidelity Bldg. 


Wartime pressure of daily business demands that rec- 
ords be kept as accurately up-to-date as possible. But 
personnel shortages make it necessary to streamline 


office procedure and systems. 


Our organization is at your service when accounting 
and claim investigating problems need solution. Result: 


Saving of time, money, dispositions. 


NEWARK 
American Insurance Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Public Ledger Bldg. 
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Frank N. Julian Dies 
Suddenly in Alabama 

WAS A POPULAR SUPERVISOR 

Alabama Superintendent Three Different 


Times, Past President of Commis- 
sioners’ Association 








Frank N. Julian, Insurance Superin- 
tendent of Alabama, former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, died of a heart attack at 
Montgomery, November 30. Funeral 
services were held at Montgomery, De- 





FRANK N. JULIAN 


cember 1, with burial the following day 
at his old home, Tuscumbia, Ala. 

Mr. Julian, known throughout the in- 
surance fraternity as “Uncle Frank,” 
was one of the most beloved insurance 
supervisors ever to hold office, His 
homespun philosophy, his famed dialect 
stories and his genial personality made 
him a widely sought figure wherever he 
appeared, 

Superintendent Julian served as Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Alabama three 
different times: 1907-1911, 1923-1928 and 
from 1935 until his death. His election 
as president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners in 1938 was 
a marked tribute to him, as there was 
considerable friction in the organization 
at that time. As expressed by The East- 
ern Underwriter at that time: 


Oil on Troubled Waters 


“General opinion is that Julian was 
picked by the Far West and South be- 
cause of his personality. His is a good- 
fellow type; a fairly good diplomat and 
will be able to pour oil on troubled 
waters.” 

That prediction was fulfilled, as Super- 
intendent Julian did pour oil on the 
troubled waters and the organization be- 
came solidified under his able adminis- 
tration, 

Mr. Julian started to work as a boy of 
thirteen as an apprentice on a news- 
paper, “The North Alabamian,” published 
at Tuscumbia by Captain Arthur Keller, 
father of the famed Helen Keller. He 
entered public life in 1901 as secretary 
of the Alabama Constitutional Conven- 
tion, He was Alabama Secretary of 
State before he first became Insurance 
Superintendent in 1907. In between his 
several terms of office as Superintendent 
he was variously publisher of a news- 
paper at Sheffield, Ala., and in casualty, 
life and fire insurance. He founded the 
Bankers Fire & Marine at Birmingham 
in 1929 and was its president, S. M. 
Boykin, Mr, Julian’s son-in-law, is now 
its president, 

Surviving are Mrs. 
daughter, Mrs. Boykin. 


Julian and his 





Frank L. Cowles, 69, 
Dies at Glens Falls 

HAD RETIRED FROM BUSINESS 

Many Years With Glens Falls Group, 


Was Vice President From 1929 Until 
He Retired in 1941 








Frank L. Cowles, 69, retired vice presi- 
dent of the Glens Falls Insurance Co., 
the Glens Falls Indemnity Co. and the 
Commerce Insurance Co., died at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., December 2. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Glens Falls December 5. 

Mr. Cowles joined the Glens Falls in 
1921 as manager of its newly formed 
automobile department. In 1919 he was 
made assistant secretary and five years 
later became secretary, Upon organiza- 
tion of the Glens Falls Indemnity, he 
was elected secretary of that company 
and in 1929 was promoted to the position 
of vice president of all three companies, 
continuing in that position untib his re- 
tirement in 1941 

Mr. Cowles was born at Glens Falls 
January 24, 1875. Upon leaving school 
he became a mail clerk in the local post 
office but soon left to become a book- 
keeper in the Glens Falls National Bank. 
When the Glens Falls Trust Co. was 
organized, he was named teller and as- 
sistant cashier, Later he was a member 
of a group’of Glens Falls men who or- 
ganized the First National Bank of Lake 
George and the First National Bank of 
Argyle, and was vice president of both 
banks. He helped to organize the Hud- 
son Valley Railway Co. and became gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of it. He 
was also interested in several manufac- 
turing enterprises and owned a highway 
and building construction company. 

Represented Companies 

He represented the Glens Falls and 
Commerce in the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica, Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters, 
Registered Mail Bureau, National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Underwriters and 
Associated Aviation Underwriters. 

Mr. Cowles was a member of the Glens 
Falls Chamber of Commerce, the Lake 
George Association, the Glens Falls 


“Punk” Callaway Mighty 
Careful in Picking Friends 


Many persons in insurance who feel 
privileged to claim friendship with I. 
M. “Punk” Callaway, associated with 
the Queen many years ago, later with 
the Georgia Inspection & Rating Bureau 
and now with Raymond W. Butler 
Agency in Miami, Fla., are today not 
quite so sure of their position, accord- 
ing to reports from Florida. Apparently 
it takes years and years for him to ad- 
mit an acquaintance to his circles of 
friends. This conclusion is all based on 
the following: 

A short time ago Mr. Callaway and 
W. Julian Bell, prominent insurance ad- 
juster at Miami, were having their 
daily coca-cola at a drugstore and hap- 
pily recalling the days in Atlanta, Ga., 
when they both worked in the office ot 
the Queen. While talking, a former 
Atlantian, who knew both men, came 
up and addressing himself to Mr. Calla- 
way, said: 

“I did not know Bell was a friend of 
yours.” 

“Huh, no friend of mine, ’mere ac- 
quaintance,” grunted Mr. Callaway. 
Haven’t known him but thirty-three 
years.” 


HERO MISSING IN ACTION 

First Lieutenant William G, Hohena- 
del, an employe of the Chicago office of 
the North British & Mercantile before 
he entered the service, received a cita- 
tion for heroic achievement in action in 
Italy and has been awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal. A short time after the news 
of this honor was received by the com- 
pany he was reported missing in action. 








Country Club and the St. Bernard Club. 
He was a Mason and an Elk and was 
president of the board of trustees of 
Christ Church, Methodist. 

In 1905 Mr.’ Cowles was married to 
Jessica Little, daughter of R. A, Little, 
former president of the Glens Falls, 
who survives him. He also leaves a son, 
Pfc. Frank L. Cowles, Jr.; a daughter, 
Alida Louise Cowles, and a_ brother, 
Daniel L. Cowles. 


Veteran New York Fieldman 
With Son and Grandchildren 





Lucius G. Leonard, son and grandchildren 


Lucius G. Leonard, for many years 
New York State fieldman for the Lon- 
don Assurance, now retired and living 
at Syracuse, N. Y., is shown with his 
son and grandchildren. “Lute,” as he has 
been popularity known to hundreds of 
insurance men for years, is an excellent 
insurance man and also a good enter- 
tainer. At meetings of the “Old Asso- 2 
ciation” at Saranac Lake, he was asked 
frequently to perform. Mr. Leonard also 
has been an attendant at many conven- 
tions of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents and at these agents’ 
meetings in Syracuse each May, often 
sees many of his old friends. 








The complete protection of the foreign inter- 
ests of your clients is no problem if you avail 
yourself of the services of the AMERICAN 
FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


The A.F.I.A. issues binders and policies of its 
13 members and affiliated companies for fire, 
casualty, marine and allied lines of insurance 
through 27 foreign branch offices and under- 
writes business in a great many different coun- 


tries and areas. 


At the head office in New York City, the 
AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 











4 4 no problem if — 


A.F.I.A. writes policies in English covering 
property anywhere in the world, outside of the 
North Americar continent. No worry or con- 
fusion about languages, peoples, currencies, 
customs or conditions need bother you or your 


clients. 


Organized 1918 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Our member companies are the largest and 
strongest aggregation of property insurance 
carriers in the world. This, plus more than a 
quarter of a century of experience in the for- 
eign field, is at your service. Write us for in- 
dividual analysis of your foreign problems. 


Tel. WHitehall 3-2364-5-6-7-8-9 
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Capt. Dillon on Automobile Stealing 


(Continued from Page 52) 


created serious problems for thieves who 
during the war have lacked means for 
transportating stolen cars long dis- 
tances. Courts, too, cooperated by in- 
creasing the severity of jail sentences 
on tire thieves. Even though the aver- 
age crook will employ every device at 
his command to avoid serving in the 
military forces, discipline in any form 
being particularly displeasing to him, 
the draft did manage to pick up a fair 
number of men who would otherwise 
be associated with gangs of thieves. And 
with the police departments sending to 
jail the leaders of gangs, organized 
groups of car crooks were pretty effec- 
tively broken up and few of them are 
in existence today. Defense plants like- 
wise have lured from city streets and 
bad companions many men who other- 
wise would be tempted to steal if they 
were without good paying jobs. 

This combination of factors led to a 
drop in car thefts, as reported by in- 
surance companies, of about 50% from 
the middle of 1942 to the latter part of 
1943. Insurance companies reacted to 
the decline in thefts, as well as fire and 
other losses, by reducing premium rates 
to car owners with “A” and “B” gas 
rationing coupons. 

Trend in Stealing Now Upward 

However, the downward trend in au- 
tomobile thefts stopped last year and 
since then there has been a gradual but 
steady increase in_ stealing. Figures 
show there was nearly a 12% gain in 
car thefts in 318 larger cities last year, 
according to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The total number of thefts 
in U. S. in 1943 is reported at about 
181,000 compared with 167,000 in 1942. 
In the 318 cities there was an average 
of 243 thefts daily, with October and 
December being the worst months with 
304 a day. And in 1944 theft losses have 
increased still further. 

After the initial impact of the war on 
living conditions in this country had 
worn off and civilians managed to ac- 
custom themselves to living under war 
restrictions, auto thieves became more 
audacious and resourceful. Situations 
began to develop which were advantage- 
ous to crooks. In the first place was the 
increasing demand for automobiles by 
defense plant workers and others whose 
old cars had become or were becoming 
a ne The limited number of 
new automobiles in the hands of dealers 
was frozen and rights to purchase them 
extremely hard to secure. The legiti- 
mate second-hand market could not and 
cannot now furnish cars to meet the 
call from prospective buyers. 

This situation presented an opportun- 
‘tv to thieves and many cars have been 
stolen for the purposes of sales after 
engine numbers are changed and other 
alterations made to conceal identifica- 
tion as much as possible. But this prob- 
lem has not been as acute as feared. 
Energetic and intelligent efforts by local 
police coupled with heavy penalties im- 
posed by Federal authorities have 
tended to discourage stealing for sale 
to a considerable extent. 

Fine Cooperation by Authorities 

The Automobile Underwriters Detec- 
tive Bureau, which has about 200 insur- 
ance company members and which has 
been directed by Harry M. Shedd for 
more than twenty-six years, has cooper- 
ated with police departments, state de- 
partments of motor vehicles, FBI, 
sheriffs, prosecutors, district attorneys 
and all law enforcement agencies inter- 
ested in the apprehension of thieves and 
receivers, as well as the recovery of 
stolen automobiles. 

All the years the bureau has been in 
existence it has received hearty coopera- 
tion from the various law enforcement 
agents it seeks to serve. To them Direc- 
tor Shedd has often expressed his grati- 
tude for he knows that without such ad- 
mirable assistance as they render his or- 
ganization could not have achieved suc- 
cess or even endured. 

Due to the present serious difficulty 
on the part of automobile accessory 


dealers and service stations to re- 
place parts of cars now rapidly 
wearing out, a flourishing market has 
been opened for thieves. Crooks are on 
the watch now constantly for opportuni- 
ties to steal cars, strip them quickly of 
such parts as can be removed and then 
abandon them. Sometimes the bolder 
thieves take parts from parked cars 
without bothering to move them. 

In parts of the country a problem has 
arisen in connection with salvage parts 
and damaged automobiles. It is said 
that motor vehicles returned from war 
fronts as scrap and then turned to 
civilian uses have allowed crooks to 
substitute salvage from them to stolen 
cars, for the purpose of concealing the 
identity of the latter. 


Manpower Difficulties 

Captain Dillon and the New York Au- 
tomobile Squad have given special atten- 
tion to the parking lot hazard. Because 
of the general shortage of manpower 
for all sorts of jobs, operators of park- 
ing lots, in search of additional attend- 
ants, do not dare inquire too closely into 
the past histories of applicants. The lat- 
ter, independent in attitude because of 
the opportunities for work elsewhere 
and perhaps desiring to conceal their 
backgrounds, often bluntly refuse to 
give information about themselves, 
threatening to walk out if employers 
persist in wanting to know’ some- 
thing about character, background and 
ability. As a consequence many small- 
time crooks have jobs in parking 
lots where they have chances to take 
cars out and have them stripped before 
returning them to their places in the 
lot. It is often difficult to prove an at- 
tendant is guilty as such lots in many 
cases can be entered easily by strangers. 

Captain Dillon serves under Police 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine of the 
New York Police Department and his 
Automobile Squad has recovered tens of 
thousands of cars since he became head. 
In normal times this squad can secure 
the facts about every garage owner and 
dealer in the city, parking lot operators 
and their employers, and likewise have 
information on the people who patronize 
these establishments. 

Garages, too, present headaches to the 
police. With the help shortage thieves 
have a better chance to operate than in 
prewar days. Presuming an employe in 
a garage is honest, he may be the only 
one on duty, and calls for delivering 
and picking up cars often require his 
leaving his garage unattended for a 
short time. Human nature rules against 
a perfect score in locking the doors and 
taking other necessary precautions sev- 
eral times nightly. And when the place 
is vacant the thieves go to work. 

Dishonest Employes 

In numerous cases employes are not 
so honest. Working in collusion with 
thieves they have duplicate car keys 
made. When a car is delivered to an 
apartment the garage driver hands the 
original keys to the doorman and says 
the car is parked up the block. The 
owner goes there, finds his car gone, 
and often accuses the innocent door- 
man, who passed along the keys to him, 
of being in on the theft. The garage 
attendant may claim he knows nothing 
of the disappearance or, if his past 
record is clouded with police court ap- 
pearances, he may just go into com- 
plete hiding for awhile. Captain Dillon 
and his men on the Automobile Squad 
know the regular thieves well and watch 
them closely after they have been let 
out of jail, seeing where they work, how 
they are doing and by check-ups trying 
to discourage attempts at further wrong- 
doing. 

Captain, or “Eddie,” Dillon as he is 
best known throughout the city, has in- 
timate knowledge of all types of people 
and their general characteristics. He at- 
tended the old Seventh Ward Public 
School and after a short experience with 
the American Trading Company joined 


the Police Department. For awhile he 
was a patrolman, then a clerical man in 
the station and after that became a de- 
tective in the old third branch detective 
bureau on 116th Street between Second 
and Third Avenue. Next he gained 
considerable experience running down 
thieves who robbed apartment houses on 
Riverside Drive and other sections of 
the West Side. 

After some service in the “Tenderloin 
District” around Times Square Dillon 
was placed in charge of detectives at 
West 100th Street Station and there he 
began to concentrate on automobiles. In 
1921 the automobile squad was formed, 
with Dillon in charge. He was then a 
sergeant, later became a lieutenant and 
for some years now has been a captain. 

Dillon’s Work Widely Commended 

So widespread has Captain Dillon’s 
fame as an auto thief catcher grown 
that he spoke before conventions of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at St. Paul and Buffalo on the 
subject of “Automobile Thefts.” Rela- 
tions between the captain and his squad, 
and automobile underwriters and claim 
men are particularly close and the insur- 
ance world gratefully acknowledges his 
superb services in an important field. 
And with the public the captain’s hard 
work is deeply appreciated. He has re- 
ceived many hundreds of letters from 
persons grateful for the recovery of 
their cars by the Police Department. 

Captain Dillon says that types of peo- 
ple engaged in car thievery range from 
the professionals, who were in the ma- 
jority before the war to juvenile delin- 
quents who take cars for joyriding and 
then abandon them, more often than not 
in damaged conditions. Others who 
steal include criminals who want tem- 
porary use of cars for commission of 
other crimes, car strippers and drunks. 
At the present time most of the big 
gangs are broken up, but enough ex- 
perienced and petty thieves are around 
to keep the police busy, especially now 
that there are many otherwise honest 
car owners who will deal with thieves 
for parts and tires. 

Early Days of Automobiles 

“Years ago, when the automobile did 
not play such an important part in our 
daily lives (both commercial and social) 
it was not given much thought, only to 
the extent that it was something new 
and had possibilities of becoming some- 
thing permanent and essential,” says 
Captain Dillon. “So much so, that we 
were not prepared when things began 
to happen. We could not cope with con- 
ditions where the automobile was con- 
cerned in some violation of law. 

“We then took it up seriously. The 
different types of automobiles were ex- 
amined and studied. The different parts 
of the assembly (component parts) were 
scrutinized—accessories, bodies, wheels, 
tires, drives (right and left), open and 
closed types or models and everything 
about the automobile was noted. Books 
were published (catalogues) by manu- 
facturers showing cars at different 
angles, shown and displayed in show- 
room and certain means devised to com- 
bat a growing tendency towards irregu- 
larities in the transfer and ownership 
of automobiles by private persons. 

“As cars were appearing on the street 
more frequently and in greater numbers 
all concerned awoke to the fact that 
something must be done and steps taken 
whereby this industry would be encour- 
aged. The city authorities were visited 
by automobile associations with a view 
to improve the roadways and street con- 
ditions to make them more suitable for 
automobile travel and so came into be- 
ing the asphalt paved streets. The make 
of automobiles changed with this new 
improvement of roadways, and so, in- 
stead of solid rubber tires, we had the 
inflated substitutes to make r ding more 
comfortable with less jolting, and the 
automobiles were driven faster. 


Laws Governing Traffic 
“The Police Departments had to com- 
ply with certatin laws and see to it that 
all owners lived up to ordinances with 
regard to speed, etc., and .were to .be 


NTRICTLY 
MERSONAL 


Now more than ever it 
is the responsibility of 
every agent to provide 
the broadest protection 
available to assured. Our 
new Personal Property 
Floater affords “All 
Risks” coverage in the 
home or elsewhere under 
one policy, on personal 
property of all kinds in- 
cluding household fur- 
niture and furnishings. 
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governed by certain rules and regula- 
tions. 

“Then came the lighting systems on 
the streets. Laws were added to those 
already in practice and in this manner 
extra work was given to the Police De- 
partments and it became their job to en- 
force them. This was to protect the 
lives of pedestrians and the property of 
the owners of automobiles. 

“When unscrupulous persons began 
functioning in the field, stealing cars, 
using them in the commission of crimes, 
the larceny of the autos itself and in 
order to collect insurance by fraudulent 
means, the insurance companies realized 
that they were beginning to sustain big 
losses.. As a result of this, the Automo- 





-bile Squads of the Police Departments 


were brought into being to specialize 
in the detection of these crimes and to 
combat these conditions—and here we 
are!” 


BRITISH FIRE LOSSES DROP 

According to The Review of. London, 
fire losses in Great Britain in Septem- 
ber were moderate, the estimated total 
being £557,000, 24% under August, 1944, 
and a reduction of 14% in comparison 
with September, 1943, total. The total 
for the first nine months of this year 
was 48,934,000, which represents an in- 
crease of £2,193,000, compared with the 
same period of 1943. January and May 
were months of outstanding heavy loss 
and together they accounted for 37% 
of the nine months’ total. The lightest 
loss months were February and Sep- 
tember. A feature of the returns was 
the steady fall in losses in each of the 
past four months. 
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North America Club 
Honors Benjamin Rush 


QUARTER-CENTURY CLUB MEETS 





Tributes Paid to Board Chairman on 
Eve of His Fiftieth Year 
With the Company 





Tribute was paid last night by John 
\. Diemand, president of the Insurance 

‘ompany of North America, and by 
nore than 100 members of the North 
\merica’s Quarter-Century Club gath- 

red at their second annual reunion at 
he Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia to 
Benjamin Rush, former president and 
aow chairman of the board of the North 
\merica. Mr. Rush recently celebrated 
his seventy-fifth birthday anniversary. 
Next year he will observe the fiftieth 
anniversary of his association with the 
North America, 1895 
under the presidency of Charles Platt. 

Walter S. Pelham of North America’s 
metropolitan department, who also will 
celebrate his fiftieth anniversary with 
the company next year, was similarly 
honored. The club is made up of em- 
ployes of the North America and its af- 
filiated companies who have served for 
twenty-five years or more. It now com- 
prises 196 members. At the celebration 
last night thirty-five new members were 
enrolled. 

Mr. Diemand praised Mr. Rush for 
his long service to the North America, 
referring to him as “one of the most out- 
standing figures in the history of Amer- 
ican fire and marine insurance.” 

New club members enrolled included 
Joseph C. Bell, Ira Bogardus, Charles 
Bradbrook, Edward M. _ Davidheiser, 
Marion Davis, William C. Davis, Ida 
Edwards, William A. Eppright, George 
E. Ewald, Martha Gross, Lillian A. Han- 
sen, Martha Harper Hill, John O. Herr, 
lhomas Hughes, Helen Huntsinger, 
Charles Tantosca, Henry B._ Jacobs, 
Charles H. Knox, Jr., G. Edgar Kohlepp, 
Mae A. Kuhn, Harry J. McCormick, Jr., 
Caroline M. Mallo, Elliott H. Mathewes, 
Ir, Elizabeth C. Muller, Frank F. 
Neumann, Oliver B. Olsen, Alberta E. 
Peters, Charles Pitts, Harry L. Pulch, 
Nora C. Sheedy, Robert B. Stegmaier, 
Paul E. Stover, Joseph E. Varney, 
Beatrice White and Charles L. Williams 


which began in 





‘ 

McCrory Agency 
(Continued from Page 55) 

tion of the salesmanship genius of Mc- 
Crory and the good head of Armstrong. 
Upshot of it was that Mr. Armstrong, 
describing Mr. McCrory as a supersales- 
man and having confidence in his ability 
to succeed, added his name to the Mc- 
Crory payroll at $35 a month, less than 
half he was then making, and turned 
down the offer of the business college 
to become a teacher in its Houston, 
Texas, school. 

This association has continued since 
that time except for the period of time 
he gave to welfare work at Camp Han- 
cock, Ga., during the first World War. 
That he has found it rewarding is shown 
in the subsequent change of firm name 
to McCrory & Armstrong, Inc. He is 
the agency’s specialist in marine and 
casualty insurance, 

Mr. Armstrong has long been a lead- 
ing figure in the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents and for 
the past several years has been a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. He be- 
longs to the Knights of Columbus, Elks 
and Blue Goose. He is treasurer of the 
Associated Industries of Florida and a 
member of the Florida Yacht Club and 
the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. 


Waters Is Surety Man 


Mr. Waters is the agency’s top surety 
man, He was born at Frederick, Md., 
October 14, 1896. He attended public 


schools and in 1915 entered Washington 
& Lee University at Lexington, Va. In 
1917, he joined the armed forces and 
was commissioned a second lieutenant, 
serving with the 58th Pioneer Infantry. 
After the war he resumed his studies 
at Washington & Lee and was graduated 
in law with an LL.B. degree in June, 
1920. 

The following month he entered the 
insurance business as an adjuster at 
Baltimore for the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. He was transferred soon 
afterward to Jacksonville and the fol- 
lowing year he resigned to join McCrory 
& Armstrong as manager of the bonding 
department. In 1932 he was elected vice 
president of the company and in 1935 
the firm name was changed to McCrory, 
Armstrong & Waters, Inc. 

Mr. Waters is vice president of the 


Association of Surety Bond 
Producers. He belongs to the Sigma 
Nu fraternity and the Phi Delta Phi 
legal fraternity. He is a member of the 
Florida Association of Insurance Agents, 
Florida Yacht Club, Army & Navy Club 
and the Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 


merce. : 
McCrory & Becker 

In the life insurance department of 
his business, Mr, McCrory followed his 
usual procedure, seeking a man experi- 
enced in the field in which he was to 
operate and on whose loyalty he could 
rely and who had managerial as well as 
production capacities. The co-partner- 
ship of McCrory & Becker was organ- 
ized on January 1, 1944, and its first 
year of operation has produced substan- 
tial results. However, the association of 
E. Jay Becker with the McCrory or- 


National 


. 


eace with Kictory 


1934, 
when he came to Jacksonville to take 
over management of the W. M. Me 
Crory agency of the John Hancock. 


ganization dates back to 


May, 


Mr. Becker was born at Painesville, 
Ohio, October 21, 1891. He entered the 
life insurance business at Cleveland, in 
1912 and in 1917 moved to Baltimore 
where he was state agent for the Colum- 
bian National Life of Boston and the 
Home Life of New York. He continued 
in that capacity until he came to Jack- 
sonville to join the McCrory office in 
1934. 

Mr. Becker is a past master of Con- 
cordia Lodge, A. F, & A. M., Baltimore; 
a member of the Scottish Rite bodies 
and Morocco Temple of the Shrine in 
Jacksonville. He belongs to the Jack- 
sonville Chamber of Commerce and the 
Seminole Club. 
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Mallalieu Speaker at 
War Department Parley 


PRAISES DEPARTMENT’S WORK 


Says No Major War Effort Has Been 
Stopped or Critically Hampered by 
Fire; Speaks in Atlanta 
No major war effort in this country 
has been stopped or critically hampered 
fire, W. E. 
ager of the National Board of Fire Un- 
told the War Department 
on Repairs and Utilities at 

Atlanta December 4. 

In attendance at the conference, in ad- 
dition to Major General Thomas M. 
Robins, Deputy Chief of Engineers, and 
Brigadier General B. M. Bryan, Jr., As- 
sistant Provost Marshal General, there 
were representatives from the War De- 
partment general staff, Headquarters 
Army Service, air, and ground forces 
and chiefs of all technical services; also 
from the Navy. Department, British 
Army staff, Canadian Army and Naval 
and War Production Board. 


by Mallalieu, general man- 


derwriters, 
Conference 


services, 
Praises War Department 
Praising the work of the War De- 
partment, Mr. Mallalieu said that the 


fire prevention and fire protection plans 
of the war agencies had succeeded in 
a job that appeared impossible at times. 

“Fire losses have been serious,” added 
Mr. Mallalieu, “and more severe than 
they should have been, but it does not 
appear that any major operations in the 
war effort have been stopped or crit- 
ically hampered by fire losses in this 
country. 

“The loss of materials and facilities 
due to fire is a waste that is bound to 
have an effect, but through the planning 
and the proper execution of the overall 
plan of the War Department, it has 
been possible to. minimize the effect of 
the losses, serious as they are, so that 
there has been no major setback in the 
prosecution of the war attributable to 
fire losses. 

Exposure Is Greater 

“In this connection it is well to recall 
that although the monetary loss from 
fire, both in civilian properties as well 
as military, has been much above nor- 
mal, the amount of property exposed to 
damage by fire has been far greater in 
proportion to normal than has the fire 
loss. Highly combustible forms of con- 
struction in War Department establish- 
ments make even greater losses pos- 
sible, even probable.” 

In reviewing the importance of fire 
protection to the war effort, Mr. Malla- 
lieu stressed the serious national fire 
loss which totaled 420 million dollars for 
the year ended October 31 saying: 

“At a time of scarcity of materials for 
rebuilding, and the urgent need of all 
kinds of commodities in the prosecution 
of the war, that is a loss we cannot af- 
ford today—or any other time. It is a 
drain on our national resources that 
could be reduced, and should be re- 
duced.” 


More Than 350 Attend 


Mr. Mallalieu was the only civilian 
outside the government service to ad- 
dress this combined gathering of more 
than 350 War Department, Navy De- 
partment and other Government repre- 
sentatives. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, at its annual meeting in 
May, 1940, tendered its every facility 
to the Government, and in September 
of that year there was organized the 
War Department Advisory Bureau on 
Fire Protection, under a dollar-a-year 
contract, to assist in fire prevention and 
fire protection work at all Army instal- 
lations in this country. 

Fire protection engineers from the 
insurance boards and bureaus as well 
as the National Board have contributed 
more than 16,200 man days to the War 
Department, in addition to service ren- 
dered the Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime 
Commission and other war agencies. 

Mr. Mallalieu particularly praised the 
Army Engineers fire fighter school, 





Named Acting Manager of 


Railroad Insurance Assn. 


w 





HOWARD W. CANN 


Howard W. Cann, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the Railroad Insur- 
ance Association since 1941, was ap- 
pointed acting manager last week by 
the advisory committee. He will direct 
the affairs of the association following 
the recent death of Manager Charles A. 
Scott. 

Mr. Cann has been active in insurance 
for the past twenty-three years both 
from the company point of view and as 
an insurance buyer for an industrial or- 
ganization. For over twelve years he 
was director of insurance and accident 
prevention for the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, purchasing all forms 
of insurance coverage for the company 
and its subsidiaries and directing the 
corporation’s extensive plan for the con- 
trol of accident frequency and cost. He 
joined the Railroad Insurance Associa- 
tion in the summer of 1941 and has ex- 
pertly handled the increased responsi- 
bilities which the association has ac- 
cepted as a result of the war. 





pointing out that it would have lasting 
results in civilian life, too. 
Vincent and Carl Talk 

L. A. Vincent, assistant to Mr. Malla- 
lieu, and on loan to the War Depart- 
ment to supervise the Advisory Bureau 
on Fire Protection, addressed the main- 
tenance and repair personnel at the 
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Southeastern Fire Elects 


Herman A. Moore President 


Herman A. Moore, formerly vice 
president and treasurer of the South- 
eastern Fire Insurance Co. of Green- 
ville, S. C., has been elected president 
and treasurer, succeeding in the former 
office J. E. Burnside Jr., vice president 
of the Auto Finance Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C., which owns the insurance com- 
pany. Home office of the Southeastern 
is at Charlotte. 

Other officers are: vice president and 
assistant treasurer, Latimer Will!ams 
_Jr.; vice presidents, Pryde W. Basinger, 
C. G. Fuller, Dewey H. Johnson and C. 
A. Young; assistant treasurer, , 
Lander ; secretary, Hugh A. Cathey; as- 
sistant secretaries, T. M. Blankenship 
and V. M. Wiley. 





R. Coleman Rice, Richmond, Va., 
state agent for the Phoenix of London 
Group, has been elected a member of 
the Society of Sons of the Revolution 
in Virginia. 





conference. He pointed out that building 
construction was the principal factor in 
the fire protection problem in the Army 
because, during the present war, so 
much of the construction is necessarily 
of readily flammable type. 

Engineer Kenneth J. Carl, National 
Board engineer assigned to the War 
Department Advisory Bureau on Fire 
Protection, conducted a lecture demon- 
stration and discussion on water supply 
and fire flow tests. This phase of the 
work is of special importance to Govern- 
ment personnel responsible for main- 
taining satisfactory fire-fighting facilities 
in the many War Department establish- 
ments throughout the continental United 
States. 
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Eagle Star Quitting 

Fire and Allied Lines 
AMERICAN OF N. J. REINSURER 
U. S. Branch of British Company Will 


Confine Activities to Marine Busi- 
ness After February 28, 1945 





The United States branch of the Eagle 
Star of London has announced, through 
United States Manager Harry G. Cas- 
per, that it will discontinue writing of 
fire and allied lines in this country as 
of February 28, 1945. The reason, pre- 
sumably, is a not too satisfactory under- 
writing record for several years during 
the last decade although the company 
gave no explanation for this withdrawal 
from the: fire field. 

All outstanding liability for the fire 
and allied classes, represented by about 
$2,000,000 of unearned premiums, will be 
reinsurance by the American of Newark. 
The Eagle Star will continue, however, 
to write ocean and inland marine 
through Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc., who 
have been marine managers for the com- 
pany in the United States for many 


. years. : 


The American Group is offering com- 
plete facilities to Eagle Star agents for 
the handling of business. Agency agree- 
ments and authority to represent the 
Eagle Star will end at noon on Feb- 
ruary 28. Disposition of the company’s 
U. S. office staff and field force will be 
made with minimum inconvenience and 
some of the nersonnel will be absorbed 
by the American. 





G. W. CLINE WITH AMERICAN 


The American Insurance Group of 
Newark announces the appointment of 
George W. Cline as special agent for its 
fire companies in eastern New York 
State, while Special Agent Richard 
Webster is in service. Mr. Cline has had 
many years of experience in the local 
agency business in eastern New York, 
and more recently has covered the 
western New York field for another 
fire company. His office headquarters 
are at 90 State Street, Albany. 





CARTER’S SON A LIEUTENANT 


James N. Carter, son of B. P. Carter, 
manager at Richmond for the Virginia- 
Carolina Department of several insur- 
ance companies, was commissioned a 
lieutenant of ‘engineers of the United 
States Army last week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter went to Fort Belvoir for the 
ceremony. 
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A very im- 

portant pur- 

pose of the ad- 

vertising of the 

Aetna Insurance 

Group is to give the 

public a better under- 

standing of the services ren- 

dered by local agents and 

brokers. The accompanying ad- 
vertisement appears—in color— 
where over 1,000,000 people will see 
it—in the December 11thissue of Time, 
the weekly news magazine. Aetna Insur- 
ance Group, W. Ross McCain, President. 


If some phases of your Christmas shop- 
ping leave you bewildered, this feeling 
would be magnified many times if you 
had to rely on your own knowledge in 


buying insurance. 
e e * 


, ee 
N 
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Which to Buy? 


proved that this method—commonly 
called the American Agency System— 
affords you the easiest way to buy 
insurance tailored to your individual 
requirements. And equally valuable 
is the assistance your local agent 


MI meet hers 




















through conflagra- 
tions, wars and 
financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 
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Ship Damage to Power Cables Held 
Not Within Maritime Jurisdiction 


A vessel belonging to the United 
States, the B. F. Shaw, while maneuver- 
ing in the Willamette River, dropped 
her anchor and ruptured and destroyed 
an electric power cable, the location of 
which was plainly marked by cable signs. 
The accident occurred in broad daylight 
and was under no necessity of naviga- 
tion or emergency. A libel in the Fed- 
eral District Court for Oregon brought 
under the suits in Admiralty Act and the 
Public Act by the electric 
pany United States for 
damages to the cable was dismissed on 


Vessels com- 


against the 
the ground that Admiralty had no juris- 
diction. 

This - judgment 
Ninth Circuit Court of 
per curiam decision upon the authority 
of Nippon Yusen Kabushiki Kaisha v. 
Western Power Co., of the Cir- 
2d 239, and Westfall Larson 
Allman-Hubble Tug Boat 
Circuit, 73 F. 2d, 200, and 
v. United 


affirmed by the 
Appeals in a 


was 


Great 
cuit, 17 F. 
& Co. Vv. 
Co., Ninth 
Portland General Electric Co. 
States, 142 F. 2d 552. 

The United States 
denied certiorari, October 23, 


Supreme Court 


1944. 


Great Western Power Co. Case 

The Great Western Power Co. case, 
decided in 1927, was a libel for damages 
to two electric power, cables extending 
from the Alameda county shore in Cali- 
fornia across the bay to the City of San 
Francisco, through the negligence of 
the respondents’ vessel, a large steam- 
ship drifting and dragging its anchor. 
Decree for the libellant in the Federal 
District Court of California was re- 
versed on appeal, with the direction to 
dismiss the libel. 

The ground of the appeal in 
case was that the injury to the 
gave rise to no right or remedy in ad- 
miralty, but that redress must be had 
in a common law action. Under the rule 
of American maritime law that torts to 
be marine must be consummated upon 
water, and a power cable, having its at- 
tachments on_ shore, and being used 
wholly in aid of land commerce and 
business, is not a marine structure, and 
has not the smallest relation to navi- 
gation. 

The cables, 
peals said, were 
both sides of the bay; 
aid to navigation, nor connected with 
shipping or water-borne commerce n 
any way. They had permission from the 
War Department to lie in the field and 
path of navigation. They were placed 
an injured in the marine element, so 
that the locus of the tort was properly 
claimed, provided they had not been so 
connected with the shore as to give them 
the character of commercial utensils 
having to do wholly with business on 
the land. 


that 
cable 


the Circuit Court of Ap 
attached to fixtures on 
they were not en 


The Plymouth Case 

The leading case 6n the sub‘ect is 
The Plymouth, 3 Wall. 20, where it was 
held that there is no reciprocal remedy 
in admiralty in favor of a land struc- 
ture against a ship for damage com- 
mitted by the latter, notwithstanding 
that a ship may always claim her dam- 
ages in the court of her domain for in- 
jury done by her by the former. The 
Plymouth case, the court says, “estab- 
lished the law definitely that a land 
structure, whether used in connection 


w.th ship commerce or not, provided no 
maritime locus to support a tort bill; 
the attachment to the land seeming to 
be the determining factor.” In the Plym- 
outh a fire was communicated by a 
ship, and admiralty jurisdiction was 
denied. 

The court in the Great Western Power 
case cited cases following The Plymouth 
and said: “No case involving damage to 
cables, where an admiralty remedy was 
claimed, has yet reached the Supreme 
Court. At least three such cases have 
been decided in the District Courts, and 
admiralty jurisdiction was sustained or 
claims made by the owners of the cables. 
They were all cables used for the pur- 
pose of transmitting telegraph mes- 
sages.” 

There the injuries had to do with the 
operations of navigation and the cables 
were connected with the subject of navi- 
gation while occupying some portion of 
the navigable channel; or, all the ele- 
ments necessary to constitute a mari- 
time tort were present, except that the 
ends of the cable ultimately reached the 
land; or, the court was of the opinion 
that “a submarine cable of the sort is 
not a structure on the land and affixed 
thereto, as an extension of the shore.” 

The court distinguished the Great 
Western Power case from these cases 
because in the former no use in naviga- 
tion by the transmission of messages 
through the power cable to direct the 
course and movement of vessels could 
follow as an incident to the purpose of 
the power cable. In that case certiorari 
was also denied by the Supreme Court. 

Westfall Larson & Co. v. Allman- 
Hubble Tug Boat Co., decided by the 
same court in 1934, followed the Great 
Western Power Co. case and held that 
damage inflicted by a motorship on a 
county bridge and power cables belong- 
ing to a city and a county, laid in the 
bed of a river, the damage being done 
by collision with the bridge and the 
dropping of the motorship’s anchor, was 
a non-maritime tort, not within admir- 
alty jurisdiction. 


Stockholders Back Merger 
Of Two C. & R. Companies 


Stockholders of the American Equi- 
table and Knickerbocker, both members 
of the Corroon & Reynolds Group, last 
week approved the proposed merger 
agreement by which the continuing com- 
pany will be known as the American 
Equitable Assurance Co. of New York. 
t will have capital of $1,500,000. Assets 
are estimated as in excess of $17,000,000 
and policyholders’ surplus more than 
$6,000,000. Approval by the New York 
Insurance Department is necessary be- 
fore the merger becomes effective. 





HUETHWOHL WITH LITTLE 


Walter Huethwohl, who has been an 
insurance broker in New York City for 
many years as head of his own office, 
las become associated with the broker- 
age firm of Duncan Mac D. Little, 80 
Maiden Lane. 


King on War Risk 


(Continued from Page 68) 

peace conditions but where the change 
in the international situation meant that 
the cargo would be subject to full war- 
time hazards. A very excellent article 
on how the underwriters met the shock 
period after Pearl Harbor appeared in 
the December 11, 1942 edition of this 
magazine. 

Another feature which might be men- 
tioned is one that might not have been 
possible without the existence of the 
War Risk Exchange and that is forward 
binders, under which an assured could 
fix the rate in advance for a certain 
period. During most of the war that 
period was thirty days, which was of 
great assistance to assureds who found it 
necessary to fix their insurance costs in 
advance. 





Terms of the Policy 


As previously mentioned, up until 
Munich war risk was covered by an en- 
dorsement to the marine policy and 
after that by the issuance of a separate 
policy. The changing phases of the war 
has required the terms of the war risk 
policy to be changed on a number of 
occasions. The insurance basically is a 
“waterborne” one. That is, while the 
word “waterborne” is not actually used, 
the insurance does not attach until the 
goods are on board an overseas vessel 
and terminates after they are discharged 
from the overseas vessel or until the 
expiry of fifteen days after the vessel is 
safely anchored or moored at the final 
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port of discharge, whichever first ox 
curs. 

However, the policy contains a proy 
sion for coverage for fifteen days at 
port or place of transhipment to another 
overseas vessel. For a long time assure | 
and banks were anxious to get an ex 
tension of this fifteen-day period, bi: 
the underwriters were always reluctan 
keeping in mind the possibility of es 
ceedingly heavy concentrations whic! 
might be destroyed by bombing or ca; 
tured by a sudden success of th: 
enemy. The British Government Wa 
Risk Insurance Office provided an un 
limited transhipment coverage and th 
War Shipping Administration, whe: 
they entered the cargo war risk insur 
ance field, also provided the same coy 
erage. 

Eventually, as the trend of the wai 
became apparent, the Exchange found 
itself in a position to provide this typ 
of coverage, which became availabl 
through the issuance of a War Risk Ex- 
tended Transhipment Clause at an addi 
tional premium in March of 1943. The 
rates for this coverage. were originally 
set at 1% for voyages confined to the 
Western Hemisphere and 2% for other 
voyages. These rates have been reduced 
several times until today the rate for 
voyages confined to the Western Hemi- 
sphere is % of 1% and the rate for 
other voyages is % of 


Changes in Peril Clause 


The War Risk Perils Clause is too 
well known to be quoted here and the 
clause was not changed after the start 
of the war until June, 1943, when it was 
decided to incorporaté in the war risk 
policy those borderline cases due to 
wartime conditions such as collision in 
convoy, collisions due to lack of the 
usual navigation or anchorage lights, 
strandings due to absence of the usual 
navigation aids, etc. The action taken 
by the American underwriters in putting 
these perils under the war risk policy 
was directly contrary to that taken in 
the British market, where a clause was 
adopted which would appear to have the 
effect of putting these perils under the 
marine policy. Incidentally, the War 
Shipping Administration also amended 
their War Risk Perils Clause at the 
same time as the Exchange underwrit- 
ers did, bringing these borderline perils 
under their war policy. 

I have already made reference to the 
Free of British and Allied Capture 
Clause, which had to be amended on a 
number of occasions as the Allies 
changed until eventually while still 
called the “F.B.C. Clause” it was actu- 
ally a Free of United Nations Capture 
Clause. It was also found necessary 
during the course of the war to make 
several changes in the policy with re- 
gard to expenses due to requisitions and 
commandeering or to coverage or ex- 
penses due to discharge at a port other 
than the intended port of discharge. A 
clause was also adopted providing cov- 
erage under the war policy against 
marine risks while the cargo was held at 
contraband control ports. The under- 
writers also found it possible in Decem- 
ber of 1941 to meet the demand for war 
risk insurance on shipments confined to 
inland waters in the United States and 
Canada and this coverage was made 
available at very nominal rates. Cover- 
age was also provided in July of 1943 
during the period between the ship and 
shore within the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions, and this coverage 
was also made available at very nominal 
rates. 

I will not attempt, nor am I equipped, 
to enter here into any technical discus- 
sion of the war risk clauses. Marine 
war risk insurance is very complicated, 
but despite this there have been few 
controversies which have not been ami- 
cably settled and the underwriters in 
several cases have paid losses which 
they might have avoided had they al- 
lowed the case to go to suit. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it now looks as though the 
cases that will come before the courts 
in this country will be few and far 
between. Despite the tremendous volume 
of business only one case has gone to 
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‘rial up to now, with two or three 
pending. 
Marine or War Risk Loss? 

One of the troublesome questions was 
he problem of missing vessels or cases 
where it is difficult to determine 

nether the loss would fall under the 

‘arine or war risk policy. This prob- 

m divided itself into four parts: 

(a) Where the war and marine risks 
re in the same company. , 

(b) Where the war and marine risks 
-e in different companies in the Ameri- 
in market. 

(c) Where either the war or the mar- 
ie risk is placed in a foreign market. 

(d) Where only one type of insurance 
vas carried, i.e., either marine or war. 

A committee composed of both under- 
riters and loss men was appointed to 
mnsider this’problem and their report 
as eventually adopted by the War Risk 
‘xchange and by the members of the 
\merican Institute of Marine Under- 
riters representing their marine inter- 
sts. Copies of this agreement were sent 
o the Institute of London Underwriters. 
fachinery to deal with this problem was 
et up in England along somewhat simi- 
ar lines. A War Claims Committee was 
ippointed by the American Institute to 
leal with individual cases. 

With the advent of the War Shipping 
\dministration, writing war risk only 
and not marine, the problem naturally 
became more acute and the War Ship- 
ping Administration eventually became 
a party to an agreement with the com- 
mercial marine underwriters, known as 
the Missing Vessels Agreement and 
later the Missing Vessel Supplemental 
\greement. 

1,856 Ships Lost in 1942 

It will be seen from what has been 
written so far that the most dramatic 
story of the war from a marine insur- 
ance angle is concentrated in that period 
of about eight or nine months in 1942 
when the German U-Boat campaign was 
most successful. The Office of War In- 
formation recently announced that ship 
sinkings during 1942 totaled 1,859 ships 
with 8,338,000 gross tons. This dropped 
to 812 ships during 1943. The full his- 
tory of the phenomenal success of the 
United Nations’ air, sea and land forces 
in defeating this menace thus making 
possible the present offensives will not 
be known until after the war, but re- 
membering that underwriters must be 
hard-headed realists, the sharp and con- 
tinuing decline in war risk rates since 
August, 1942, is ample evidence of the 
underwriters recognition of the success 
of the measures that were taken. 

Even though the trend of the war 
seems well established, the problems are 
not over by any means. The various 
committees of the Exchange still find 
it necessary to meet regularly, rates are 
changed on an average of at least once 
a week, always downward these days, 
and even at the present time the terms 
of coverage are not entirely frozen. At 
the moment, for example, the underwrit- 
ergs are amending their War Risk Ex- 
terided Transhipment Clause to provide 
for continuous coverage during inter- 
mediate overland transit. 

Any history of this kind concentrated 
in so few words must be necessarily 
somewhat sketchy. The scope of the 
problem can be illustrated by the fact 
that the War Risk Exchange, since its 
in¢eption, issued over 1,200 underwrit- 
ing bulletins and almost 1,000 loss bulle- 
tins, and this does not include the rate 
schedules and amendments which were 
issued almost daily during a long period 
of the war. I have made only sketchy 
reference to the loss situation and the 
loss settlements. That is something for 
an' expert on losses. 

The underwriters also had to deal 
with the increase in marine perils, as 
distinct from war perils, due to wartime 
conditions, and the problems created 
by the use in some trades of vessels 
which in ordinary times would be on 
the scrap pile or used in inland waters 
only. The underwriters carried a heavy 
load during the war and carried it effi- 
ciently, providing to merchants a type of 
service which is a credit to the insur- 

ance industry. 


Morrow on Marine 


(Continued from Page 1) 


perhaps by so-termed local option and 
the attempt to barter such is termed 
unlawful trade. For instance, opium, 
narcotics and in some instances firearms 
are prohibited unless the exportation or 
importation be under Government per- 
mit of the country from which and to 
which they are exported and imported. 

However, there are varied interests 
which can be insured under an ocean 
marine policy. They may take the form 
of goods, hulls of vessels and kindred 
interest, freight (representing the cost 
of carriage of goods), duty (an ad 
valorum or specific tax imposed by 
either the country from which the goods 
are imported or the country to which 
exported) or increased value and/or 
profits on merchandise (representing the 


John W. Morrow 


John W. Morrow is well known in 
marine underwriting circles in this 
country and abroad and has served 
as a director of the Board of Under- 
writers (Marine), director of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, on the board of managers of 
the American Cargo Reinsurance Ex- 
change and the Maritime Exchange, 
Port of New York Authority. He 
serves also on numerous important 
marine insurance committees in the 
New York market. 

Mr. Morrow started his marine in- 
surance career with Talbot, Bird & 
Co., New York City, and became 
associated with the Home in Janu- 
ary, 1923, as an ocean cargo under- 
writer. In September, 1930, he was 
appointed manager of the marine 
department of the company. He has 
since been advanced to assistant 
secretary and then marine secretary. 














increase in the value of goods above 
the purchased price, thus assuring pro- 
tection in the event of loss, on the basis 
of the actual market value at time of 
disaster). We could review the in- 
numerable interests which are involved 
in the world commerce but the more 
important are enumerated to give one 
the general idea of what is insured and 
insurable; therefore, these interests can 
be itemized: 


1. Goods and merchandise (lawful). 


2. Gold, silver, specie, banknotes 
and other papers of valuable 
nature. 


3. Freights (meaning money paid 
or received for the carriage of 
goods). 

4. Duty. 

5. Increased values and/or profits. 

Perils of the Sea 
The form of the insurance is varied— 
it ranges from “total loss” of the goods 
from specified perils to an “all risks” 
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cover. The most restricted cover is 
against “total loss of goods” due to 
total loss of the vessel, but this form 
is so restricted that it gives relatively 
little protection. The next step above 
the loss resulting from total loss of the 
vessel is the loss which results from 
the vessel being stranded, sunk, burnt, 
on fire or in collision. Today the latter 
step actually forms the ground of all 
ocean cargo covers. It does not follow 
that the vessel in such a case be a total 


loss, but rather, if the goods be lost . 


or damaged due to one or more of the 
enumerated perils, the resulting loss is 
paid, because after all the vessel may 
not become a total loss but only the 
goods themselves. The foregoing are 
the commonly accepted “perils of the 
seas” and any added hazards tendering 
to broaden the scope of the insurance 
are known as “perils on the seas.” 

Having definitely quoted the “perils 
of the seas,” we shall now review those 
perils not considered “of the seas” but 
those “on the seas.” Taking each in 
sequence we find the next step to broad- 
ening the cover is “sea-water” damage 
usually referred to as “particular aver- 
age.” 

Particular Average 

Before going further on this subject, 
let us establish in our minds what “par- 
ticular average” actually means. “Par- 
ticular average” is a partial loss result- 
ing from some specified peril covered 
by the policy to a particular interest and 
which loss falls upon the particular in- 
terest in its entirety. Thus in the event 
goods are damaged by “sea-water” the 
damage resulting is known as a “particu- 
lar average” loss and such loss is borne 
by that interest alone. “Particular aver- 
age” forms of covers are written sub- 
iect to franchises or percentages, these 
franchises varying according to the cus- 
tom of the trade or the judgment of the 
underwriter. It may be 10%, 5%, 3% 
or irrespective of percentages. 

This simply means that the damage 
and resulting loss must arrive at what- 
ever the specified franchise be, before 
a claim is sustainable under the insur- 
ance. The franchise may be in the form 
of a “deductible” or it may be one which 
provides that immediately the franchise 
is exceeded the loss is recoverable in 
full. We have, therefore, two forms of 
“particular average” covers, the first 
where a certain percentage of the loss 
is deducted and only the excess paid, 
and the second where in order to qualify 
for recovery, the percentage of loss 
must amount to a stated figure but once 
attained, the loss is recoverable in full. 

In addition to this “peril on the seas,” 
we have others, i. ce, “theft, pilferage, 
non-delivery of goods, breakage, leak- 
age, sweat or steam of vessel’s hold, oil 
damage, contact with other cargo” and 
many other hazards of transportation 
but which are not by any stretch of 
imagination related to “perils of the 
seas.” 

General Average 

It might be well at this time to clarify 

one point in particular. Previously, there 
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is mention of “particular average,” but 
ene will observe in the general text of 
a marine policy the reference to “gen- 
eral average.” We have already stated 
“particular average” refers to loss fall- 
ing entirely upon the insured goods 
alone, differing in this respect from 
“general average.” “General average” is 
a loss falling upon all parties to a 
marine adventure. In the case of “gen- 
eral average,” this means that expenses 
er losses resulting from a voluntary 
sacrifice by the ship is imminent peril, 
which is incurred to preserve the entire 
venture, that is hull, cargo and freight, 
shall be made good by the contribution 
of each interest at risk in a rateable 
proportion. 

That is to say, in proportion of the 
value of each separate interest bears to 
the total value of ship, cargo and 
freight, the respective figures being taken 
upon the contributory values at the end 
of the voyage or if the vessel is unable 
to complete the voyage, at the port of 
refuge. We could continue to review 
each pertinent point in the construction 
of the policy but to do so minutely 
would take space a great deal exceed- 
ing that to which we are limited in this 
article; consequently, only that part of 
the contract is hereinafter touched upon 
to bring out the dominant fact of each 
clause which forms the backbone of an 
ocean cargo policy. 

However, before proceeding further— 
insurance does not protect against 
“claims for delay, deterioration (that is 
loss resulting from the inherent vice 
of the goods themselves) or loss of 
market.” Thus it must be definitely un- 
derstood a policy does not compensate 
for loss or damage resulting from delay, 
whether such delay is with or without 
the privity of the owner, neither does 
it undertake to make good losses result- 
ing from the deterioration of goods, the 
result of some vice inherent within the 
goods themselves, or loss resulting from 
the loss of market, the latter perhaps 
occasioned by the non-arrival at destina- 
tion in sufficient time to meet the mar- 
ket demand whereby the market is lost 
entirely or the return in the market 
results in a loss. 5 

Essential Clauses 

The essential parts of any ocean cargo 
policy, whether it be a special policy 
covering an isolated shipment or an 
open policy automatically covering all 
shipments for an assured, are the fol- 
lowing clauses: 

Warehouse to warehouse clause. 
Craft clause. 
Deviation clause. 
Liberties clause and contract of 
affreightment. 

5. “General” and “particular aver- 

age” clauses. 

6. Bill of lading clause. 

7. Bailee clause. 

8. Sue and labor clause. 

To give one the exact intent of each 
of these references would cover quite 
some space beyond which we are lim- 
ited in this article. Of course, the text 
of the open policy is somewhat more 
extended, but this likewise is more or 
less in a standard form, with charges 
to conform to- the actuak- need of 
shippers. 
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“INSURANCE AS A PROFESSION” 


a Message by 


President T. J. Falvey in “The Concentrator” 


Published by the 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 


iE has been said that most business, as now con- 
ducted, requires so much special knowledge that the 
distinctive line between “business” and “profession” 
is fast disappearing. Certainly the business of Insur- 
ance falls within that category. 


Insurance is a profession not only in head offices 
of insurance companies but also in the field where 
the successful agents and brokers are those who are 
so fully informed in the subject that they can and 
do impart to their clients expert, professional advice 
as to various forms of protection as applied to in- 
dividual or particular needs. That is the essential 
background for success in the field, but it is not the 
only requirement. 


Doctors and lawyers, with their specialized knowl- 
edge, may be content to hang out their shingles and 
await the call. 


Insurance men must do more than that. The sick 
and injured will seek out the doctor and those beset 
by legal problems will betake themselves to the 
lawyer, but a vast host of individuals and business 
men to whom insurance is of vital importance, may 
be blissfully unaware of certain exposures which 


should be covered. They may be depending upén 
bonds or policies bought, or sold to them, in a hit- 
or-miss fashion and so be inadequately protected. 


So it is that the insurance man must do mission- 
ary work. While it is not necessary to tell a man 
that he is sick and needs a doctor, it is often neces- 
sary to tell him that he is running unwarranted risks 
and needs insurance. The agent who does that, and 
in addition gives him true professional advice as to 
available coverage adaptable to his particular needs, 
is an honorable member of an honorable guild. 


Just recently we have announced a New Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Insurance Policy. It is the 
latest and broadest form of liability coverage and it 
affords to our friends in the field—Insurance Coun- 
selors all—an excellent opportunity to demonstrate 
their professional abilities and worthiness, with bene- 
fit to their clients and profits for themselves and for 
their Company. 
Ta re ce 

Let’s seize this opportunity to show ourselves 
worthy according to the highest standards of our 
profession. 


LIE pe 


PRESIDENT 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Surety and Casualty Lines Throughout the United States 
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Roeber Delivers Annual Report 


To National Compensation Council 


General Manager Says Legal Committee Is Studying Effect of 
SEUA Decision; Sees Spurt in Retrospective 
Rating; Covers Many Topics 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association case has nat- 
urally aroused keen interest in the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance as it has in all other insurance 
associations, said W. F. Roeber, gen- 
eral manager, in his annual report, 
December 7. “Although the governing 
committee of the National Council, after 
full discussion,” he continued, “has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the activities 
of the National Council and its admin- 
istrative bureaus are in accordance with 
existing Federal and state laws and are 
in the interests of the insuring public, 
our legal committee is still studying 
the matter in the light of the Supreme 
Court decision.” 


Mr. Roeber’s report was comprehen- 
sive, dealing at length with workmen’s 
compensation matters which are being 
discussed this week at the meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. He said that there has 
been a spurt in risks electing retrospec- 
tive rating, and that these risks enjoy 
a saving in excess of 20% of standard 
premiums. He reported addition of 
seven member companies during the 
year and closed with a tribute to the 
late Clarence W. Hobbs, who was spe- 
cial representative of the NAIC on the 
National Council from its organization 
in 1923 to his death in July of this year. 


: Items on Agenda 


He listed the items on the agenda for 
discussions with the Commissioners’ 
subcommittee of which Casualty Com- 
missioner J. P. Gibbs of Texas is chair- 
man: a plan for reporting statistical 
data covering the expense portion of 
the insurance premium; a review of the 
rate-making fotmula; revision of man- 
ual rules; consolidation of code classi- 
fications which have analogous: hazards. 

Reports on the matter of compensa- 
tion expenses have been forwarded to 
member companies and are up for con- 
sideration by Mr. Gibbs’ committee this 
week. 

In discussing progress with consid- 
eration to the rate-making formula, Mr. 
Roeber said it was pertinent to point 
out that injection of the wage factor 
into the compensation rate-making 
structure is a recommendation of the 
committees of the NAIC and not that 
of any carrier committee. 


Mr. Roeber said that the numerous 
studies and investigations carried on in 
conformity with the Commissioners’ 
suggestions and preparation of the re- 
sulting reports to committees of the 
NAIC have occupied a large part of the 
time of the council committees, espe- 
cially the actuarial committee and the 
staff, so that consideration of other 
matters has had to be delayed tempor- 
arily. On the subject of insurance for 
war projects, Mr, Roeber said: 


Government Projects - 
“There have been no outstanding 


changes since my last report in the 
procedure for providing coverage’ for 





ROEBER 


W. F. 


workmen’s compensation insurance on 
projects directly connected with the 
war effort, the cost of which is financed 
by the Federal Government, although 
during the year there have arisen nu- 
merous questions and problems in the 
administration of the comprehensive 
rating plan as applied to such projects. 
We sincerely hope that the necessity 
for many new projects of this nature is 
about over but the procedures previous- 
ly adopted would appear to be adequate 
and satisfactory for such new construc- 
tion or operational projecis as may 
arise.” 

Mr. Roeber said the simplified rate- 
making procedure outlined in his an- 
nual report last year has been followed 
in connection with state rate revisions 
filed to become effective on or after 
October 1, 1943. He said that to date 
the procedure has worked satisfactorily 
but that the past few months have de- 
veloped a serious shortage of experi- 
enced personnel in the tabulating and 
calculating divisions which will serious- 
ly interrupt the 1945 rate revisions un- 
less there is a decided improvement in 
this condition. 

The wartime emergency rules in con- 
nection with overtime wages providing 
for the waiving of premium charges on 
the surcharge portion of overtime wages 
where proper payroll records are main- 
tained, according to Mr. Roeber, are 
now in effect in all iurisdictions except 
Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, Hawaii, 
Pennsylvania and Utah, He said the 
carriers are now reporting statistics on 
overtime wages with respect to audits 
entered on or after July +1, 1944, and 
the council expects before the end of 
the year to prepare a tabulation of 
these statistics. 

Although it was an inactive legisla- 
tive year, Mr. Roeber reported approx- 
imately forty bills affecting compen- 
sation enacted out of a total of 240 
bills introduced. Following is the por- 


(Continued on Page 109) 








Discuss Car Coverage 


SPOTTKE EXPLAINS ATTITUDE 
Hodges Praises Company Program; 
Companies Unlikely to Resort to 
Assigned Risk Plan 





The newly-appointed auto assigned 
risk plan committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
held a joint session Tuesday at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, with the cas- 
ualty and surety committee for specific 
discussion of the problem of automobile 
coverage for disabled war veterans. J. 
P. Gibbs, Casualty Commissioner of 
Texas, presided at the direction of Com- 
missioner George A. Bowles of Virginia, 
chairman of the casualty-surety commit- 
tee. N. P. Parkinson, Insurance Director 
of Illinois, who is assigned risk plan 
chairman, was an attentive participant. 
Spottke Speaks for Ass’n 

Chief interest of the Commissioners 
centered around resolutions passed ear- 
lier in the year by the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives and the 
American Mutual Alliance defining the 
constructive attitude of their member 





Reports on the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ meeting will also be found 
on Pages 110 and 111 of this section. 





companies as to coverage of disabled 
war veterans. A. E. Spottke, represent- 
ing the Association, said its member 
companies had gone on record in favor 
of covering both disab'ed war veterans 
and civilians at normal rates provided 
they meet with the necessary tests re- 
quired for safe operation of an automo- 
bile. In other words, in the eyes of 
stock casualty companies their disabili- 
ties will not disqualify them to operate a 
car. 

Mr. Spottke admitted that use of as- 
signed risk plans had been considered 
in this connection, but it was felt that 
such procedure involved too many com- 
plications. Therefore, it is unlikely that 
the Association companies will resort to 
such plans for disabled veterans’ cov- 
erage. 

Furthermore, Mr. Spottke declared 
that the Association stood ready to co- 
operate with the commissioners’ in 
reaching a practical solution of the 
problems involved. 

Gruhn the Mutual - Spokesman 

A. V. Gruhn, general manager, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, in reviewing the 
resolution passed by his organization, 
stressed that disabled war _ veterans 
should not be set apart in a separte 
class. His companies will cover them for 
automobile insurance as normal risks 
with no surcharge in rate. Nor does he 
favor placing+ them in assigned risk 
plans. He made the point that compan- 
ies should not pass resolutions today to 
the accompaniment of fanfare and then, 
at a later date, when disabled veterans 
are returning home in great numbers, 
disregard the resolutions previously 
adopted. He also frowned on a lot of 
publicity being given at this time to the 
action of the Association and the Alli- 
ance. 

Mr. Gruhn would also like to see the 
individual companies take a firm posi- 
tion on disabled veterans’ coverage and 
stick to it, forgetting all competitive 
angles. “This is no time for one group 
of companies to have an advantage over 
another,” he emphasized. 

In the discussion that followed W. P. 
Hodges, North Carolina Commissioner, 
accurately sized up the situation when 
he said: “As I see it, it is up to us to 
compliment the companies on the fine 
attitude they have taken and then to 
Igave them alone as we cannot govern 
their underwriting policy.” It was de- 
cided by the committee that this was a 
worthwhile procedure and that a resolu- 
tion be framed along these lines which, 
appropriately, could be sent by individ- 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Widely Known Executive With Com- 
pany Since 1911; Directing Head 
of Casualty Operations 


William T. 
the Maryland Casualty Co., who for the 
last two years has been directing head 
of its 
named senior vice president of the com- 


Harper, vice president of 


casualty operations, has been 


pany, it is announced by Stewart Mc- 
Donald, 
president. 
Mr. Harper has been a member of 
the board of directors of the company 


chairman of the board and 





Bachrach 


WILLIAM T. HARPER 


since 1943 and was named to the execu- 
tive committee earlier this year. 
As senior vice president, Mr. Harper 
will be chief administrative officer of the 
company, under Mr. McDonald. The 
title senior vice president has been in- 
active in the company for the past sev- 
eral years, though it was the title of the 
late Edward J. 
president of the company in 1936. 


Bond before he became 


Widely Known Executive 

One of the most widely-known insur- 
ance executives in the country, Mr. Har- 
per has spent his entire business life 
with the Maryland, starting as a clerk 
in 1911. 

Since that time, he has held many 
important executive positions, not only 
in the underwriting operations of the 
company but also as head of the 
agency and production division. 

Mr. Harper represents the Maryland 
on the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
and also serves on its casualty advisory 
committee and a number of sub-commit- 
tees. In addition, he is a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, and a member of the casualty ad- 
visory council of the United States Avia- 
tion Insurance Group. 

Native of Baltimore 


A native Baltimorean, Mr. Harper, 
after being graduated from Baltimore 
City College, took special courses at 
Johns Hopkins University and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He was only 
eighteen years of age when he entered 
the employ of The Maryland in the fi- 
delity department. He later became an 
underwriter, then assistant supervisor of 
the public official and depository de- 
partment. In November, 1917, only a 
little more than six years after his con- 
nection with the company, he’ was pro- 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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asualty-Surety Problems in the Reconversion 
Period Represent Great Challenge 


By Jesse W. RANDALL 
Vice President, Travelers Insurance Co. 


Every business in the country will be 
faced with tremendous problems of one 
kind or another during the post-war 
years and the casualty and surety busi- 
ness is no exception. It is not too much 
to say that the solution of these prob- 
lems constitutes the greatest challenge 
the business executives of America have 
ever faced. I would like to emphasize 
that in my opinion the success of the 
casualty and surety business in America 
depends upon our historical system of 
enterprise. Let us review, there- 
in a brief way some of the condi- 
system. 


free 
fore, 
tions facing our economic 
The Homecoming Veterans 
100,000 
military 


It is said that approximately 


men are being released by the 


forces each month. Because, however, of 
the tremendous demand for implements 
of war, all of these men who are able 
and willing to work are absorbed imme- 
diately by industry. Consider the future, 
however, when the tide of homecoming 
veterans will be 
and at almost the same time demand for 
war material will be reduced greatly. 
It is predicted, for instance, that 
after Hitler’s defeat, industrial produc- 
may be reduced as much as 50% 
that before the end of the Japa- 
nese war close to 7,000,000 war workers 
and service men will be looking for jobs. 
Within a 
established in all parts of the world, 
an additional 11,000,000 or 12,000,000 
American men and women will depend 


increased substantially 


soon 


tion 
and 


year or two after peace is 


production or the 


kind or 


goods 


one 


civilian 
service trades of 
for their living. 


upon 
another 
Among the early unfavorable factors 
affecting our business as well as the 
general economic system of the country 
are (a) difficulties, (b) 
migration of workers, (c) regional busi- 
ness slumps, (d) adjustments between 
labor and management, (e) cancellation 
of war contracts and (f) disposal of 
surplus Government properties. 


reconversion 


Consumer Demand and Increased 
Purchasing Power 

lirst among more favorable factors is 
pent-up consumer demand 
caused by the non-production of so 
many civilian goods during the last 
four years. We know that there is to- 
day a national reservoir of savings of 
approximately $100,000,000,000, and if 
such articles were on the market today 
there would be purchasers for many 
millions of homes, automobiles, radios, 
clocks and other home electrical ap- 
pliances of all kinds. Another favorable 
factor is that our Government has al- 
ready passed liberal laws with respect 
to unemployment relief for workers 
thrown out of jobs and service men 
returned to civilian life thus increasing 
purchasing power. We know too that 
there will be vast production for the 


the vast 














Highspots From Jesse W. Randall’s Article 


Problems that lie ahead in the reconversion period for casualty and surety com- 
panies are discussed in clear and decisive language by Jesse W. Randall, Travelers 
vice president and director, in the following article, He is impressed with the rapid 
growth of companies in this field over the past two decades and particularly in the 


last several years because of wartime demands. 


But if the casualty-surety com- 


panies are to enhance their usefulness to American business and industry, Mr. Ran- 


dall sees 


the need for post-war alertness to keep pace with development of new 


industries, changing relations between management and labor, and legislative trends. 
Among the principal points made by the author are the following: 

1. Favorable underwriting results on automobile jiines in 1945 are not bright. 
However, premium volume this year in A. L. will be equal to or in excess of that of 
1943, largely due to reduced cost of insurance and rating plan based on mileage. 

2. The workmen’s compensation line has experienced a period of artificial pros- 
perity in the past three years which trend is soon to change. Adverse conditions of 
the future must be met through an ever improving accident prevention program. 
Rehabilitation of disabled war veterans and their absorption into gainful occupa- 


tions must have support of business management. 


panies must do their part. 
3. The surety industry, 


In this connection, casualty com- 


startled by the waiving of contract bonds on huge war 


projects, must put into effect a real public relations program, and a good start in 


this direction has already been made. 


4. Our efforts in the broadening of policy contracts in the past few years 


must not be diminished; 
be intensified. 


in fact, in the interest of good public relations they must 


5. Vitally essential that our expansion into foreign fields must be facilitated so 
that American companies can handle the insurance and service such operations of 


our American customers whereve 


r they may be located. 
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rehabilitation of foreign nations in both 
consumer and durable goods. 

In addition to the foregoing all of us 
have read from time to time of the 
tremendous plans already worked out 
which will provide jobs and increase 
purchasing power. For instance, one of 
our major railway lines plans to spend 
approximately $30,000,000 in the elec- 
trification of hundreds of miles of 
trackage. One of our large automobile 
manufacturers plans to spend $150,000,- 
(000 on expansion of facilities imme- 
diately after the war. With respect to 
construction, some of those who should 
know, estimate that if both wars are 
ended next year the 1946 new construc- 
tion will reach a level of $7,000,000,000 
and the following year may exceed 
$10,000,000,000. These are only a few 
specific examples. 

The picture is not a completely un- 
happy one to say the least, but it is 
evident that the thinking processes ot 
business executives and our Govern- 
ment officials will be taxed as never 
before. It is certain that if business 
does not provide employment for the 
many millions now in the services or 
employed in the production of material 
for war there will be a demand that 
the Government step in and do the job. 
Cooperation Between Insurance Execu- 

tives and Government Officials 
would not be complete 
unless it contained some reference to 
the fine cooperation existing between 
Government officials and insurance ex- 
ecutives in the handling of defense 
contracts. 

In all the history of the casualty and 
surety business one can find no instance 
of such tremendous problems as thog@e 
created by our Government’s insurance 
requirements with respect to war con- 
tracts and projects. When the war 
broke out, most companies determined 
they would accept the insurance on any 


This review 


project the Government might ask them 
to take no matter how dangerous or 
inaccessible such projects might be. 

There is hardly a country to which 
the casualty companies have not sent 
employes in connection with such Gov- 
ernment projects. Included among other 
places are Iran, the Philippines, the 
Aleutians, Alaska, New Foundland, the 
islands of the Caribbean, Africa, Green- 
land, Bermuda and the South Pacific 
islands. As was expected, the insuring 
of projects in these far away places 
brought up many unusual problems in- 
cluding legal, engineering, rating, sani- 
tary and those arising out of differences 
in language and culture. The insurance 
industry may well be proud of the way 
it solved these problems. 

While it is true that many of 
Government projects have been com- 
pleted, the end of the job is not in 
sight. Many others are still under wav 
and there will be new contracts until 
hostilities have ceased. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the 
Government officials—both military and 
civillaan—and to the insurance com- 
panies’ safety engineers and claim men 
that when all projects have been com- 
pleted it will be found that a great 
many millions of dollars are returned 
to the Government because of claim 
and loss experience far better than any- 
one expected. 

Some Post-War Problems 

Now let us discuss post-war problems 
in a few of the more important lines of 
insurance. In order to do this properly 
it will be necessary to refer to some 
of the complexities and difficulties that 
were with us in the past and that have 
been solved or are well on their way 
to solution. 

When, in post-war days, we look back 
and consider the impact of the war on 
insurance, the developments of the 
automobile liability line will stand out 


these 


JESSE W. RANDALL 


as both surprising and gratifying. After 
Pearl Harbor, there were many who 
sold the line short, making dire predic- 
tions as to the substantial reduction in 
total premium which would follow with 
the prospect that the Government would 
confiscate private cars, that gasoline 
rationing would be strict, that a rubber 
shortage existed, etc. 
Premium Situation 

Actually, the premiums did decrease 
in 1943 compared to 1942 due mainly to 
the action of the companies in intro- 
ducing a rating plan for private pas- 
senger cars with substantial premium 
reductions for the holders of “A” gaso- 
line ration books and a moderate de- 
crease for the “B” book owners. Pre- 
miums were reduced on some classes 
of commercial cars also. 

There is every indication that 1944 
will produce a premium equal to or in 
excess of that for 1943. Many reasons 
can be advanced as to the cause for 
this healthy situation, but the outstand- 
ing one is the reduced cost of the in- 
surance and a rating plan based on 
mileage associated with gasoline ration- 
ing all of which brought many new 
prospects into the market. Car owners 
and producers like the idea of measur- 
ing insurance cost by mileage. It is a 
simple yardstick for classification pur- 
poses. It does not present the complica- 
tions that were associated with previous 
rating plans. Experience so far available 
justifies the premium differentials among 
the “A”, “B,” “C” rationing groups. The 
possibility of continuing mileage as a 
basis for rating in post-war days de- 
serves the most serious consideration. 


Loss Side of Picture 

The loss side of the picture for this 
line is not so favorable. The 1942 and 
1943 years were both profitable. During 
the latter part of 1943, however, loss 
ratios increased and this trend con- 
tinued for several months in 1944 on 
the bodily injury coverage and down to 
the present for the property damage 
line. The bodily injury and property 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Fidelity-Surety Industry in 1944 Kept 
Pace With Wartime Bonding Needs 


By ArtHur F. LAFRENTZ 
President, American Surety Company 


For twelve of his thirty-one years with the American Surety Co., 


Arthur F. 


Lafrentz has been its president, and he has given a fine demonstration of leader- 


ship and administrative 


ability in this time. 


‘Discerning and forward-looking, Mr. 


Lafrentz indicates in the following article that the surety industry should prepare 


now to cope with the problems of the post-war period. 


He is certain that new cov- 


erages and new services will be required. Furthermore, a great deal of work must 
be done by both agents and companies in expanding the markets for fidelity and 


surety bonds. 


lowest in the history of the business,” he s 


“Splendid bond forms are now available and premium rates are the 
says. 


My. Lafrentz also highspots the activities of 1944 in the bonding field, giving 
an impressive account of the important role played by contract bonds in the all- 


out war effort. 


He predicts that the construction industry in its huge post-war 


expansion program will need the aid of the surety companies as never before and 


the surety industry, in turn, is making its plans now 


“to supply the suretyship and 


services which this vast amount of construction work will demand.” 


With another banner year of produc- 
tion and distribution all but completed, 


American Industry and Commerce is 
very definitely turning its thoughts 
again to post-war business. This does 


not mean a let-down in the magnificent 
job of war production, but it does mean 
that a great deal of planning has been 
done and is being done at the present 
time. This is as it should be in order 
that the transition from war to peace 
may be made less rocky and that the 
maximum possibilities for increased em- 
ployment be realized under our Ameri- 
can system of private enterprise. 

Now, how does all this affect the 
surety industry? More and more as the 
transition takes place from war-time to 
peace-time economy, the surety indus- 
try must be ready to play its part. New 
coverages and new services will be re- 
quired. With experience as a guide, the 
industry must be willing to change with 
the times and strive continuously to im- 


prove its underwriting, investigation 
and claim procedures, where such im- 
provement is clearly indicated to be 


necessary. But first let us take a glance 
at what has happened during the past 
twelve months. 


Fidelity Coverage Broadened 


In March, the savings and_ loan 
blanket bond, Standard Form No. 22, 
was amended in two important respects. 
A new insuring clause covering guaran- 
teeing or witnessing of signatures was 
added. Coverage was also afforded as 
respects “acts of directors” performing 
the usual duties as members of an au- 
diting or investment committee. Effec- 
tive April 3, 1944, a rate reduction of 
20% applicable only to the amounts over 
the required minimums with respect to 
Class A associations and only with re- 
spect to coverage over $25,000..for Class 
B associations was made as_ respects 
savings and loan blanket bonds Nos. 22 
and 16. 

On July 14, 1944, a new position fidel- 
ity schedule bond for savings and loan 
associations was announced by the Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 
The form is designed to comply with 
rules and regulations which provide that 
each insured institution shall provide 
and maintain a fidelity bond in form ac- 
ceptable to the corporation covering di- 
rectors, officers and employes who have 
control over or access to cash and se- 
curities. In lieu of this fidelity coverage, 
many savings and loan associations, of 
course, carrv a savings and loan blanket 
bond form No. 22 or form No. 

In March the reinstatement provisions 





of bankers’ blanket bond forms Nos. 
2 and 8 revised were changed so as to 
provide that losses caused by separate 
acts of burglary, robbery or hold-up, 
even when committed by the same per- 
sons (provided no employe is impli- 
cated) are not treated as a “single loss.” 
This change made this part of the rein- 
statement provision of these two forms 
comparable with that of standard form 

0. 

The permissive maximum penalty of 
the blanket position bond was increased 
from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Effective October 2, special riders 
were made available for bankers blanket 
bonds and Securities Bond No. 3 to 
cover losses through paying or redeem- 
ing U. S. Savings Bonds, Series A to E, 
inclusive, which shall have been forged, 
counterfeited, raised or otherwise al- 
tered, lost or stolen. This additional 
coverage was provided without any addi- 
tional premium and was described by 
the American Bankers Association as 
“further evidence of the cooperation 
which has existed between the insurance 
and protective committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and_ the 
Towner Rating Bureau and the Surety 
Association of America.” 

Predicts Higher Fidelity Losses 

Since the avalanche of fidelity losses 
following the stock market crash of 1929 
and the depression years of the early 
thirties, the loss experience from fidelity 
underwriting has been decidedly favor- 
able. The benefit of this favorable ex- 
perience has been passed along to the 
insureds by successive rate reductions. 
If the past history of this business is 
any guide to the future, and I believe it 
is, we have probably about reached the 
place where fidelity losses witl be much 
higher than has been the case during 
the past ten years. 

The huge war plants with thousands 
of new emploves have suffered increased 
losses by theft. Theft by employes of 
various metals used in manufacturing, 
as well as valuable tools and precision 
instruments, have become more fre- 
quent. Office employes are also respon- 
sible for dishonesty losses sustained by 
industry todav. A prime contractor in 
New England sustained a substantial 
loss through kick-backs to employes in 
the purchasing department. Losses due 
to pay roll padding greatly increased dur- 
ing the past year. One bank this vear 
reported a loss in excess of $800,000 
caused by one of its officers who had 
head misappropriating the bank’s funds 
over a period of twentv vears. From a 
representative group of fidelity claims, 
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it appeared that more employes who had 
misappropriated their employer’s funds 
had lost the stolen money on horse-race 
betting or gambling. 
Sizable Forgery Losses 

An increase in the number of sizable 
forgery losses was also noticeable this 
year. One of the largest ever recorded 
involved an accountant, who was em- 


ployed by a large mercantile establish- 
ment and later became its assistant 
treasurer. His svstem was to secure 


checks drawn to the order of fictitious 
firms and he alleged that these checks 
represented purchases made by the firms 
totaling approximately $386,000. 

A life insurance akent placing business 
with some fifteen or twenty companies 
secured in excess of $200,000 by forging 
the policyholders’ names to applications 
for loans and then forging their names 
as endorser on the checks issued by the 
life insurance companies. 

Wartime Performance of Contract Bonds 

While it is true that during the past 
two years contract bonds have, to a 
large extent, been waived by many of 
the Federal government departments be- 
cause of the necessity of curtailing pub- 
lic bidding in favor of letting contracts 
on a negotiated basis, the surety indus- 
try has in innumerable instances per- 
formed engineering and claim services 
in connection with its construction and 
supply bonds, which have enabled plants 
to be completed and the war supplies 
delivered on time. This side of our busi- 
ness has not received the publicity: to 
which it is entitled, and a few examples 
of what has been done will demonstrate 
the real contribution made by the in- 
dustry to our country’s war effort. 

At a critical period in the present con- 
flict, the surety company bonding a 
contractor who was manufacturing a 
certain type of weapon for our Govern- 
ment was instrumental in helping him 
make good on this contract. Orders for 
this equipment were placed with several 


American contractors who undertook to 
arrange for its manufacture by subcon- 
tracting the various elements to a num- 
ber of plants which were believed capa- 
ble of prompt conversion to the manu- 
facture of this weapon. One of these 
prime contractors accepted orders for 
one-third of the equipment required, and 
subcontracts were placed with some 
twenty-one manufacturers. The com- 
pleted weapon was of many parts, and 
a single contract was awarded for its 
assembly and manufacture. The subcon- 
tractor was required to give a bond as- 
suring the performance of its contract. 

Eventually it was discovered that the 
subcontractor was not performing on 
schedule for the reason that the con- 
version of the plant was not satisfac- 
torily accomplished, the facilities needed 
were much greater and more expensive 
than originally estimated, and the cost 
of manufacture greatly exceeded the 
contract price. 

The surety company on 
the trouble acted promptly. After a 
thorough investigation of the situation 
it introduced new management into the 
organization, affected reorganization of 
the contract with the result that a rea- 
sonable contract price was agreed upon 
and approved by the U. S. Navy. Thus, 
the contractor was given a fresh start 
on an equitable basis for the perform- 
ance of the contract. Arrangements 
were also made to provide working capi- 
tal, and this complete renovation of the 
affairs of the company was made pos- 
sible by the collaboration of the surety 
with the prime contractor. The vital 
weapons were produced and delivered 
because the full cooperation of all par- 
ties concerned was obtained. 

Helping Hand of Surety Cos. 

In another case the Government found 
itself acutely in need of portable oxy- 
gen units, with very limited sources of 
supply. A unit patented by a Midwest 
company was in the experimental stage 
at the time. Although their productive 
capacity was very small, the Government 
gave them a large contract for the 
equipment. Then in order to permit 
them to develop their plant and facili- 
ties, made an advance pavment of 50% 
of the contract price requiring, however, 
an advance payment bond. The surety 
comfany which was requested to give 
the required bond made an inspection of 
the applicant’s plant, and with his co- 
operation worked out a plan of operation 
which it was felt would be workable. 
The contractor successfully met the 
challenge and is now making a very im- 
portant contribution to the war effort 
which the contractor states could not 
have been done without the service ren- 
dered by the surety. 

Another company entered into a con- 
tract for the manufacture of a large 
number of machines, and nerformance 
and advance payment bonds were re- 
quired. The contractor failed to deliver 
within the date specified in the contract 
and the surety intervened. It was found 
that quite some time had elapsed since 
any work whatever had been done on 
the contract, as it was contended that 
numerous changes in the contract had 
caused delay. The surety company got 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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JOY LICHTENSTEIN 


, let us define the “boundaries” 
of our business on the Pacific Coast. As 
it is known in the insurance world, the 
“Pacific Coast” consists of the following 
states: Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and also the territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. ‘The former has become 
very important insurance-wise. Yet, in 
this territory, California alone accounts 
for two-thirds of the insurance 
volume. California is among the leading 
states in that respect. 

Looking at the situation from the 
viewpoint of the “SEUA Atlanta Deci- 
sion” we have out here, four “open” 
states and tour “closed” states. The 
former comprised of California, Nevada, 
Montana and Utah, and the latter, 
Washington, Oregon, Arizona, Idaho. It 
may be added that to all intents and 
purposes, Hawaii is a “closed state.” The 
major interest during 1945 will center 
upon the insurance laws of these states 
—at least the first named group. While 
the writer has no crystal ball at hand, 
he is ready to state that California will 
have a rate regulatory bill passed at 
the legislature which assembles _ in 
January. California has, heretofore, been 
the most prominent state in the Union 
—“open” insurance-wise. It is the writ- 
er’s opinion also that such legislation 
will not be confined to the fire business, 
and this opinion is given at this time 
without the benefit of any “inside dope.” 

If the rate regulatory bill goes 
through, the insurance business in Cali- 
fornia will be in a new world—just as 
we expect that after the war, the whole 
world will be new. There will be no 
such thing as differences between stock 
and non-stock, “board” and non-board 
companies. The lamb and the lion will 
lie down together, and perforce learn 
to live with each other. 

Revamping Compensation Structure 

Enough for generalizations. A recently 
published insurance strip of the San 
Franciéco “Daily Commercial : 
contained this headline: “Entire Com- 
pensation Insurance Structure Headed 
for Complete Reconstruction.” This 
summarizes the results of a series of 
meetings which have been taking place 
in the Insurance Commissioner’s office 
for many weeks. It is evident that the 
carriers are in for a “tough time” with 
workmen’s compensation similar to the 
experience after the first World War, 
although the effects that produced the 
similar results need not be related. 

“Golden Opportunity” Lines 

Among the “Golden Opportunity” 
lines are, even at present, automobile 
bodily injury, accident and health, bur- 
glary, miscellaneous liability, and even 
the poor little orphan, plate glass. All 
these lines, and perhaps some others 


First 
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show income gains. Next to the com- 
problem, 


pensation automobile bodily 
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Prediction Made That Rate Regulatory Bill Will Be Passed a: 
California’s 1945 Legislature; Further Acceleration of Wai 
Business on Coast When European War Ends; Big Time Ahead 


for Contract Bond and Fidelity Lines 


By Joy LICHTENSTEIN 





Vice President, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Pacific Dept. 


What’s the casualty and surety outlook for the West Coast, scene of gigantic 
war projects, where millions of dollars in premiums have been produced this year 
and for several years past? First hand impressions of the situation are given in 
reportorial newspaper style by Joy Lichtenstein, one of the ablest casualty com- 
pany executives on the Coast. In the following he speaks his mind frankly and 
makes a few predictions. Of major interest, he forecasts that California will have 
a rate regulatory bill passed at the 1945 session of the state legislature, and there- 
after “there will be no such thing as differences between stock and non-stock; board 


and non-board companies. 


Mr. Lichtenstein also looks ahead to a “tough time” with workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance after the war, but on the more cheerful side, he expects a big 
up-surge in both contract bond and fidelity premiums, basing his view on the fact 
that big projects are now in the making. Finally, he points to two major jobs con- 
fronting the insurance business which have nothing to do with the SEUA decision: 
To liberalize our policy forms and to liberalize our adjustments. 


injury will, of course, become the second 
headache. 

As the war ends in Europe, activities 
will be transferred to the Pacific, and 
the West Coast will become the main 
headquarters of same. We refer _par- 
ticularly to the cities of Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
vicinity, and San Diego. Those of us— 
meaning civilians—who talk together 
say that we haven’t seen anything yet; 
although the little city of San Fran- 
cisco, the writer’s birthplace, is so 
crowded with people that it is difficult 
to move around. Thus, the more or 
less immediate future will produce an 
acceleration of war activity on the West 
Coast, and that means an increase in 
casualty and surety business. 


War Risks Still Being Written 


Right now a few of the companies 
are still bloated out with war _ risks. 
How long these will last cannot be fore- 
told, because when construction ceases, 
or before that, repairs will come into 
force. This is particularly true of ship- 
building, and perhaps does not apply so 
much to aircraft building—although the 


production of parts and accessories will 
have to go on. 

The writer approaches the following 
phase of his survey with some timidity 
although, as known, he is a “native son.” 
Several weeks ago the San Francisco 
“Chronicle” carried this headline: “West- 
ern Industries—Geneva [Utah] Steel 
Plant Called the Key to Post-War Eco- 
nomic Development.” This is the result 
of an interview of a Government offi- 
cial. By no means do we intend to by- 
pass what Henry Kaiser has accom- 
plished in steel production at Fontana 
in southern California. Of magnesium, 
one cannot be so definite; nor perhaps 
of aluminum—although the plants for 
the production of both of these are 
already here in the south, and north, as 
far as Spokane. Electrical energy, which 
supports much of this work is here in 
abundance—perhaps more so than in 
any other part of the country, except 
in the south; and more is coming. 


Oregon Agents’ Organized Effort 


Specific events, in addition to the 
prospects of the passage of rate regu- 
latory legislation in one or more states 
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on the Pacific Coast, cannot omit the 
very determined and well-organized ef- 
fort of the insurance agents of Oregon 
to liberalize its compensation law. These 
efforts are apparently now being picked 
up for the first time by the business 
men of Oregon. The purpose is to make 
a three-way law, allowing state insur- 
ance, private insurance, or self-insur- 
ance. The outcome will largely depend 
upon the atitude of business. 

The foregoing, of course, compre- 
hends the effects of the near future 
developments of both the casualty and 
the surety business. 

Big Projects in the Making 

Specifically as to the latter, there 
cannot be any doubt but that we are 
nearing big things. The state of Cali- 
fornia alone is holding in reserve from 
gas tax collections more than $100,000,- 
000 for highway construction. Almost 
any way you turn, you hear of this or 
that project. The city of San Francisco 
a few weeks ago voted, almost unan- 
imously, for a $12,000,000 bond issue for 
improvement and reconstruction of the 
sewerage system. In the state of Wash- 
ington there are really large projects 
in the blueprint stage. The Government 
no doubt will participate in many of 
these. 

Thus, the contract bond division of 
suretyship is in for a big up-surge 
without any doubt, and the fidelity divi- 
sion is also even now making strong 
progress. The gathering of the group 
of contractors known as the “Six Com- 
panies,” largely through the instrumen- 
tality of that old surety warrior, Guy 
LeRoy Stevick, Pacific Coast vice presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Deposit, marked 
an epoch not only in the history of 
corporate suretyship but in the opera- 
tions of contractors, or, as “Fortune” 
so aptly terms them “The Dirt Movers,” 
until men who were not in the original 
“Six Companies” group are working 
with them in bidding big jobs. The 
characteristics of these men, as_ the 
writer sees it, are foresight, fearlessness 
and accuracy. 

The closeness of the bids on some 
large jobs is truly remarkable. There 
have been some sizeable return pre- 
miums necessary, but the writer con- 
fidently looks forward to what will be 
perhaps the best years that the Coast 
has seen in contract bonds, and also 
in fidelity bonds, the two leading divi- 
sions of suretyship. 

In closing, here are two observations 
which may be Obiter Dicta: First, there 
are two major jobs confronting the in- 
surance business having nothing to do 
with the “SEUA Atlanta Decision”—to 
liberalize policy forms and to liberalize 
our adjustments. The second observa- 
tion, and this applies to us on the West 
Coast, is that the war has accelerated 
the decentralization of manufacturing 
and of industry. 

The old order changeth yielding place to 
new and God fulfills Himself in many ways. 
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Today our country faces both the problems of 
war and the peace to come. 


Tomorrow business and industry will be busy 
with the problems of reconversion and read- 
justment. 


The agent and the broker supporting Ameri- 
can business play an indispensable role—in 


war and in peace. 


b uy War Bonds Wider understanding by the customer of his 
7 ha V insurance agent and his services is the founda- 


tion of sound public relations for all insurance. 


Again National Surety says: “No Business Di- 
rect,” and applauds the effort to take the story 
of stock insurance to the general public as 
well as to business and industry. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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Industry Committee 


A Little Publicized Group of Thirteen Companies Which Has Played a Leading 


Role in Expediting Bond Coverage for the War Program; Now Concentrating 
Attention on Post-War Contract Bonds; Addison C. Posey, Hartford Accident 


A highly effective but little publicized 
prestige-building job is being done in 
the bonding field by the Surety Industry 
Committee, composed of thirteen compa- 
nies which had its inception in January, 
1941, Member companies are as follows: 
New York: American Surety, Fidelity 
& Casualty, National Surety Corp., Pre- 
ferred Accident, Seaboard Surety and 
United States Guarantee. Hartford: 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity and the Travelers. 
Baltimore: Fidelity & Deposit, Maryland 
Casualty and United States F. & G. De- 
troit: Standard Accident. 

Sponsored by the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, this commit- 
tee has been continuously under the 
chairmanship of Addison C. Posey, vice 
president of Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, whose leadership during the 
past four hectic years has won for him 
the fullest respect of fidelity and surety 
men nationwide. Sharing with Mr. 
Posey the responsibility for the com- 
mittee’s direction are Hale Anderson, 
vice president, Fidelity & Casualty, and 
George H. Reaney, president, United 
States Guarantee, both as vice chair- 
men and both of whom have contributed 
generously to the success of the Indus- 
try Committee’s work. 

Main Objective 

Main objective of the Surety Industry 
Committee in the opinion of Chairman 
Posey, “has been to keep the train on 
the track as between the sureties on 
one hand and governmental agencies on 
the other.” Particular attention has been 
given to contract bond problems—and 
they have been multitudinous—especially 
in ascertaining the best means of facili- 
tating and expediting the huge war pro- 
gram in its relation to corporate surety- 
ship. Need for coordinated action in 
this respect dates back to January, 1941, 
when the War Production Board (then 
known as Office of Production Manage- 
ment) named Ralph B. Ennis, Kansas 
City agent, as its adviser on surety bond 
coverages for the war program. With 
huge projects getting under way, in 
which corporate suretyship was destined 
to play a major role, the need for estab- 
lishing a firm basis of understanding 
between the sureties and governmental 
agencies was uppermost. 

First move in this direction was the 
issuance of an invitation by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
to all of the stock companies on the 
U. S, Treasury Department list to at- 
tend an industry meeting in New York. 
A representative of the O.P.M. appeared 
and expressed the views and desires of 
that governmental agency. Out of that 
meeting was born the Surety Industry 
Committee, 

The major program was to expedite 
the writing of contract bonds on war 
projects including hundreds of canton- 
ment jobs all over the country. Keenly 
cognizant of the fact that old estab- 
lished contracting organizations were 
swamped with work, thus necessitating 
the engaging of new concerns with little 
or no experience, the surety companies 
realized that they would be faced with 
long delays and costly errors unless an 





& Indemnity, As Chairman Has Done Outstanding Job 


orderly procedure of selection was 
adopted. With no time to lose, a pro- 
gram was adopted whereby any bond 
which was needed to cover a war job 
would be given the right of way. 

Starling Authorized to Execute Consents 

This program was later supplemented 
when the comnanies pong hag Howard 
M. Starling, Washington, D. branch 
manager of the Association - “Casualty 
& Surety Executives, to execute on be- 
half of all stock companies the necessary 
consents to minor contract changes, This 
procedure met with the approval of the 
War Department and its immediate ef- 
fect was to further expedite the handling 
of the business which by then had 
reached sizeable proportions. 

Howard Starling and his staff worked 
day and night handling these consents, 
with the result that certain surety for- 
malities on big jobs were consummated 
in a matter of a few hours that would 
normally have taken days, somet mes 
weeks or even months. : 

Besides the War Department, other 
governmental agencies adopted this pro- 
cedure and were just as well satisfied 
with the results. For such agencies 
forms of consent agreement have been 
drafted and approved, with the result 
that the war program in all departments 
was further facilitated and much delay 
and confusion eliminated. 

Post-War Problems Now Uppermost 

Today with the construction end of 
the war program practically completed, 
the Surety Industry Committee is con- 
centrating on post-war requirements of 
the business. Consensus of opinion is 
that the surety companies should con- 
centrate on the improvement of exist- 
ing bond forms and drafting of new 
coverages to meet new conditions. Cur- 


rently the committee’s attention is being 
given to a new performance bond form 
and progress is being made thereon, 

Prominently in this picture are the 
producers’ organizations—the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers, 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents and the National Associa- 
tion of Surety Bond Producers. First 
get-together with the key men of these 
various organizations was a joint meet- 
ing held last March. It was at the 
suggestion of Martin W. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Towner Rating Bureau, who 
in Mr. Posey’s opinion, has set a splen- 
did example for friendly cooperation 
since the very inception of the Surety 
Industry Committee. 

The producers were told that 1944 
should be a stock-taking time, to evalu- 
ate the usefulness of corporate surety- 
ship for the post-war period in the light 
of lessons learned from the handling of 
war projects. That the agents have ap- 
preciated this and subsequent opportuni- 
ties to meet with the company execi'‘ives 
and to exchange ideas on various phases 
of the business—including that of com- 
missions—is apparent from the tone of 
the 1944 annual report of H. F. “Speed” 
Warner of Kansas City, chairman of 
the NAIA fidelity and surety committee. 
He said: 


Thanks Surety Industry Committee 

“At this time I would like to thank 
the special committee appointed by the 
Surety Industry Committee, who have 
been extremely interested. They have 
given the various problems careful study, 
and have made considerable sacrifice in 
spending the time and effort to ap- 
proach the problems that have been 
before us, and to start a program which 
undoubtedly will eventually be put into 
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John Haley 
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effect for the benefit of both agents 
and companies, and the public as well. 
With the continued cooperation of the 
company executives and the careful 
thought of future members of our com- 
mittee from the agency ranks, it is my 
opinion that something worthwhile will 
result from efforts so far expended.” 
Invite Outsiders to Speak Critically 
In the opinion of many, the industry 
meeting of last March at which the 
producers were present, represented a 
milestone in the Committee’s progress 
to date. This is because two authorities 
from outside the business spoke as in- 
vited guests on the present and future 
of the contract bonding business, and 
they minced no words. They were Wil- 
liam Muirhead, president of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America 
and E, H. Cushman, Philadelphia at- 
torney, who specializes in contract mat- 
ters. Mr. Muirhead stressed the need 
for cooperation between the contractors’ 


‘organization and the surety companies; 


Mr. Cushman featured public relations 
in which picture he appraised the rela- 
tive importance of the surety, the con- 
tractor, labor and materialsmen. 

Both speakers retired when they fin- 
ished their talks although they would 
have been willing to stay and to answer 
questions. But it was felt best to keep 
the ensuing open discussion “within the 
family.” 

“No One Was Spared ... 

The writer was told that these two 
talks by disinterested outsiders had done 
more to wake up the surety companies 
and the producers as to the good and 
bad features of their business than any 
other single development on record. “No 
one was spared, not even the Rating 
Bureau,” was the terse comment of one 
observer. Needless to say, the surety 
industry has profited by this experience. 
The atmosphere has been cleared and 
today both companies and producers in 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Do you cash checks in your business ? 
Do you receive checks by mail? If you 
do, look out for the pirates with pens— 
check thieves and forgers! 

Murder always hits the headlines. 
Killers, bank robbers, burglars and fire- 
bugs flash across the front pages in a 
parade of crime which drains the dollars 
from your pockets in a rushing stream. 
They are the outlaws you constantly 
guard against by locking your doors 
and. taking other precautions to prevent 
the crimes you read and hear about. 

But there is another crime which sel- 
dom makes big news. Though not spec- 
tacular, not glamorous, it strikes at 
American homes and bitsiness through 
the citizen whose gullibility lays him 
open to losses he can iil afford. That 
is the crime of check forgery, and it is 
perpetrated by a modern outlaw whose 
sneaky tactics require no guns, no vio- 
lence, to inflict these losses and other 
hardships upon his victims—upon YOU. 


Government Issues 300,000,000 Checks 
Annually 


The United States Government issues 
some 300,000,000 checks every year. Most 
of these are sent by mail to families 
and other dependents of soldiers and 
sailors as allowances and allotments, and 
to Social Security beneficiaries, farmers 
and others. Many are also issued to 
ex-soldiers as mustering-out pay, and 
to war veterans for compensation and 
rehabilitation. Whenever one of these 
checks is dropped in a mail box it pro- 
vides a criminal opportunity for the 
slick check forger. Of all the Govern- 


ment checks which are forged and 
fraudulently negotiated, some 70% are 
checks which have been stolen after 


being deposited by the letter carrier in 
your front hall or in private letter box. 

When a Government check bearing a 
forged endorsement is negotiated, it is 
Arg pie by the United States Secret 
Service, a branch of the Treasury De- 
partment. But by the time the investi- 

gation is made, the harm has usually 
heen done. The check has been stolen 
from the family which needed it and 
some banker, grocer, butcher or other 
retail merchant has cashed the check 
for a presentable, but crooked, stranger 
and lost the money involved. It happens 
many times every day. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, for example, < 
woman in black went to a florist’s shop 
and ordered $15 worth of flowers to be 
sent to a certain address. In payment 
she offered sad look and a Govern- 
ment check for $50. The florist deducted 
the $15 and gave her $35 in change. The 
address she gave proved to be a vacant 
lot and now it’s the florist who has the 
sad look—and the flowers... . 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., a 12-year-old boy 
went into a chain grocery store near 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He handed 
to the merchant a list of groceries to 
be purchased, and a Government check 
for $150. The boy explained that he and 
his parents had recently moved into the 
neighborhood; that his father was em- 
ployed in the Navy Yard and had re- 
ceived the check as wages, and that his 
father and mother had sent him to the 
store for the groceries. The grocer 
looked at the endorsement and amount. 
He hesitated, but only for a moment. 
He gathered the groceries listed and 
handed them to the boy along with 
$146, cautioning the youngster to guard 
against losing so much money on the 
way home. A week later, when the en- 
dorsement on the check was declared 
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a forgery, the manager had to pay the 
chain grocery company $150. 

If that store manager had asked the 
boy to write the name appearing on 
the check, he would have seen that the 
first endorsement was in the same 
childish hand and he would have known 
that the boy had forged the signature. 
Then he could have taken the youth 
home to his parents, where a_ wise 
fatherly hand might have administered 
a licki a licking which would have 
been far better than a term in a re- 
formatory. 

Judge Underwood’s Decision 

The evils which are thus caused, often 
unconsciously, were recognized by the 
Honorable E. Marvin Underwood, United 
States Judge for the Northern District 
of Georgia. In a charge to the Grand 
Jury in Atlanta in October, 1944, Judge 
Underwood said: 

“These (forgery) offenses have be- 
come more common during the war 
period due to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has had to issue such a vast 
number of bonds, checks and other 
obligations, and to the fact that mer- 
chants and business men have been 
inexcusably lax and negligent in cash- 
ing them without proper endorsement 
and identification of the holders. Such 
carelessness has afforded temptation 
and opportunity, especially to the 
young, to commit crime, and the re- 
sult has been a great increase in 
juvenile delinquency in  th’s form. 
Those who are asked to cash these 
obligations should realize that it is 
not only the small amount they lose 
that is involved, but is also and prin- 
cipally the character damage that is 
occasioned, if not caused, by their 
thoughtlessness and negligence. While 
the offenders are sought out and pun- 
ished, those who furnish the oppor- 
tunity for such dereliction should 
awake to the realization of their part 
in the transaction and as a preventive, 
see to it that no obligation is cashed 
without proper endorsement and iden- 
tification.” 

In some parts of the country where 
youthful check forgers were brought 
into the courts, the presiding judges 
were quite severe in their criticism of 
the merchants in cashing checks for 
juvenile forgers. Because of the ease 
with which the small Government forged 











check can be cashed, it undoubtedly en- 
courages the juvenile amateurs to try 
for larger stakes and eventually some 
of them become the professional forgers 
who cause business many millions of 
dollars in forgery losses each year. 


Relationship Between Banks and 
Depositors 

Recently a man walked into an Ohio 
bank and asked a teller to cash a Gov- 
ernment check for $652. The check was 
made payable, say to John C. Berman. 
The teller asked the man to endorse it. 
The man wrote on the back of the 
check the name “J. C. Bermos.” Had 
the teller compared the endorsement 
with the name on the face of the check 
he would have noticed the difference 
immediately. But he didn’t compare 
them. He merely glanced at the en- 
dorsement and paid out $652, and when 
the check was later found to be a for- 
gery the bank had to make good that 
amount. And a month later, when the 
bank’s board of directors was consider- 
ing applicants for appointment to a 
branch managership, they passed over 
the name of that teller. Like so many 
others, the teller found that the class 
yell of the School of Experience is 
“Ouch!” 

The general rule is that the relation- 
ship between a bank and its depositor 
is that of debtor and creditor. The bank 
should pay only on a properly author- 
ized signature of the depositor to the 
person designated by the depositor 
when he places the name of the payee 
on the check. However, the general rule 
is subject to modification and _ limita- 
tions so that certain obligations and 
duties fall on the depositor with regard 
to handling checks. It is the depositor’s 
duty to use care in drawing checks. He 
must give prompt notice of forgery. lf 
there is litigation between banks and 
their depositors to decide who is at 
fault, regardless of who is successful in 
the action, both must bear the expense 
of legal fees, and the loser in addition, 
must stand the loss. While in the case 
of the Ohio bank the loss had to be 
borne by the bank, nevertheless there 
are many cases where the depositor is 
the loser. 

Case histories like these fill the files 
of the Secret Service, which is now en- 
gaged in a nation- -wide Crime _Preven- 
tion Program. An import int factor in 
this program is its “Know Your En- 
dorser” campaign to outwit the check 
thief and forger, with the help of his 
potential victims. With the encouraging 
approval of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secret 
Service is asking only that merchants 
and others who cash checks take simple 
and reasonable precautions to protect 
themselves against forgery losses. In 
general, these prec cautions may be sum- 
med up in five words: “Know Your En- 
dorsers—Require Identification!” This 
pertinent warning is the basis for the 
attack against the check thief and 
forger, and it is printed prominently at 
the bottom of the face of all Govern- 
ment checks. The Secret Service, realiz- 
ing that an all-out fight against this 
type of criminal cannot be confined to 
Government checks alone, has secured 
valuable active support from local po- 
lice, bankers and other business men in 
fighting this common enemy, the check 
thief and forger. Manufacturers, indus- 
trial corporations, surety companies, 
insurance companies, banks, wholesalers, 
retailers and others using commercial 
checks have been persuaded to use this 
important warning. Many firms issuing 
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more than 1,000,000 checks annually 
have adopted it, and it will probably 
appear on some 500,000,000 checks by 
the close of 1944. 
Check Cashing Signs 

Basically, then, “Know Your Endorser 
—Kequire Identification” is the advice 
to be followed by those who want to 
avoid losses through acceptance of 
forged checks. This does not mean that 
a retail merchant should display a sign 
in his store with words in foot-high 
letters reading: “We Don’t Cash 
Checks.” If there is a sign it might 
read: “The U. S. Secret Service and 
Our Police Department Have Cautioned 
Us to Ask for Proper Identification Be- 
fore Cashing Checks.” Or, “Please Do 
Not Ask Us to Cash Your Checks Un- 
less You Can Identify Yourself Prop- 
erly.” 

Suggests Precautions 
Here are the 


precautions suggested 


by the Secret Service for those who 
cash checks: 
1. Know Your Endorsers! When 


any stranger asks you to cash 
a check, insist that he properly 
identify himself as the payee of 
that check! 

Do not accept Social Security cards, 
lodge cards, gas or electric bills, or 
other mail matter, as proper identifica- 
tion. Many check thieves steal what- 
ever other mail may have been in the 
box with the check, to be used as iden- 
tification. In some instances, thieves 
have actually paid utility bills for small 
amounts, so that they may present a 
receipted bill in representing themselves 
as the owner of a check in the same 
name. 

2. Before you accept any check, ask 
yourself this question: If this 
check is returned as a forgery, 
can I locate the forger and re- 
cover my loss? 

If you are thoroughly satisfied that 
you can later find a stranger who asks 
you to cash a check, you are reasonably 
safe. If you are not sure, be careful. 

3. If a check is already endorsed 
when it is presented to you, in- 
sist that it be endorsed again in 
your presence, and compare the 
handwriting. 

4. Have each check initialed by the 
employe who pays out money 
for it. 

Preventing Loss 

To put these precautions into practice 
will help to stop the forger and prevent 
losses. Before a check can be forged, 
however, it must be stolen, and although 
the thief and forger may be one and 
the same person, the crimes are separate 
and distinct. Thus, the Secret Service 
and your police department propose a 
different group of suggestions for per- 
sons who receive checks by mail, in 
order that they may make it impossible 
for their checks to be stolen. 

1. Be at Rome, or have a member 

of your family at home, when 
checks are due to be delivered. 
Then they cannot be stolen from 
your mail box. 
Be sure your name is printed 
clearly on your letter box. Some 
checks have been delivered to 
the wrong persons because mail 
carriers could not decipher 
scrawled names on mail recep- 
tacles. 

3. Try to cash your checks in the 
same place each month. This 
will simplify identification—and 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Deferred Improvements to Promote 


Efficiency and Economy After War 


By JosePH J. MAGRATH 


Chubb & Son 


Mr. Magrath’s history in the insurance business is a record of contmuous research 
looking toward broader coverages in all lines of property msurance combined with 
simplification of forms, to anticipate the public need and not wat until the demand 
comes. As a pulse-feeler of trends, his career is notable. Following the last annual 
meeting of the Association of Casualty & Surety Executives, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of its casualty research committee, an actwity for which he is eminently qualified. 
Mr. Magrath is versed in all lines of insurance. He was educated at Columbia and 
New York Universities and his first business experience was with the New York Life, 
1916 to 1920. From 1921 to 1937, he was with the New York Insurance Department, 
most of that time as chief of the Rating Bureau, In 1937 he joined Chubb & Son, in 
which group he is secretary of the Federal Insurance Co. He is a member of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and Insurance Society of New York and is a director of 
the Insurance Section of the New York Board of Trade. 


Planning for the development of cas- 
ualty and surety business of the post- 
war period presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to adopt improvements that have 
been deferred for want of manpower to 
implement them. Some past habits of 
doing business will be difficult to change 
particularly where the new methods pro- 
posed are untried. The signs neverthe- 
less point to improved service to policy- 
holders and broadened policy coverages. 

The policyholder who can be sold an 


automobile liability policy can usually 
be sold a comprehensive liability policy 
including automobile insurance. Such 


policies should be all-risk bodily injury 
and property damage liability coverage 
with a minimum of necessary exclusions. 
The premium should be shown as a 
single undivided unit and where public 
authorities insist upon a split for annual 
statement or statistical purposes a per- 
centage allocation could be made of the 
aggregate. Even the medical expense 
rider could be included as part of the 
basic policy. 


Broad Coverage Granted 


For purposes of rating such policies 
a statement of past and present condi- 
tions could be obtained and broad cov- 
erage granted as to changed conditions 
during the policy term. 

The customer who is interested in 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny cov- 
erage will also be interested in fidelity 
and forgery coverages, insurance against 
destruction of valuable papers and mys- 
terious disappearance of the property 
insured. These too can be covered for 
a single premium. 

The householder and the small mer- 
chant who may or may not be exposed 
to workmen’s compensation liability dur- 
ing the year should be encouraged to 
take such coverage at a minimum pre- 
mium. This would serve as a precaution 
against a holding that part time help 
or repair and maintenance activities are 
subject to workmen’s. compensation lia- 
bility. 

Boiler, Glass and Water Damage 


Boiler insurance, glass coverage and 
water damage could be combined in a 
single policy for selective coverage with 
the policyholder taking the responsibil- 
ity for eliminating any part not wanted. 
This should prove helpful in regard to 
any uninsured losses ineestablishing the 
fact that the producer offered such in- 
surance to the customer. 

There is nothing to prevent the as- 
sembly of all of the foregoing coverages 
in a single contract made up of the 
assembly of the several policies with a 
common face sheet showing a schedule 
of the coverages and premiums, a single 
policyholder’s declaration, a consolida- 
tion of policy conditions and exclusions 
and a single place for signing and one 
policy back. The first such contract is- 
sued to each insured would require a 
reconciling of policy expiration dates to 
produce a common anniversary. 
Whatever virtue exists in spreading 


insurance costs through having various 
anniversary dates can be retained by 
providing for installment payment of 
the aggregate premium. In fact an 
equalizing of the installments would 
make the payments more convenient for 
budgeting of costs by the customer, 
The Single Contract 


Some producers may dislike the 
single contract for the fact that it dis- 
closes the total cost of such insurance. 
It would seem better to have the dis- 
closure made -in this manner than to 
have the insured discover the total cost 
by reviewing his expenditures of a year 
as many do. 

It has also been said that an assured 
who has his business spread among sev- 
eral producers may favor another when 
he consolidates his insurance. It is more 
likely he would favor the one who first 
offers the combined coverage which 
minimizes his clerical work in keeping 
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track of his policies and payment dates. 

In the post-war period of available 
manpower more attention must be de- 
voted to uninsured and underinsured 
persons. The lower income groups are 
particularly likely to be uninsured and 
these must be cultivated even if pre- 
miums must be collected in monthly 
installments. A reasonable charge for 
collection cost should be __ possible. 
Where the installments are of moderate 
size and sent in by the insured a charge 
of 2% on the premium would produce a 
rate of over 5% per annum on quarterly 
installments payable each quarter in 
advance. 

Returning Service Men 

An increase in personal solicitation of 
insurance prospects can be undertaken 
by many producers when the burden of 
clerical detail is relieved upon the re- 
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turn of employes absent in the service 
or other war activities. Many producers 
will undoubtedly train returning service 
men to aid them by taking over some 
of the work of solicitation. Some ex- 
cellent producers who are hesitant about 
making a “cold canvas” for business may 
turn such duties over to young men 
who have learned to conquer fear on 
the field of battle. 

Many of the so-called social insur- 
ances have gone to mutuals, coopera- 
tives and state funds. A valiant and 
partially successful effort is being made 
to recover the larger compensation risks 
by various forms of retrospective rating 
and graded expense plans. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate piece of 
short-sightedness has been the failure 
of the then existing insurance companies 
to sense and meet the public desire for 
hospitalization. insurance and medical 
indemnity coverage on a broad eco- 
nomical group basis. This has led to 
the creation of a number of large co- 
operative enterprises to fill that need. 
The publicity given these new organi- 
zations has resulted in substantial 
growth with little selling cost. 


Social Security Legislation 
These 


cooperative enterprises are 
preferable to Government monopoly 
threatened in certain social security 


legislation under consideration. Private 
enterprise cannot compete with Govern- 
ment monopoly or subsidy. Nevertheless 
the only sure guarantee against Govern- 
ment intrusion into the health and ac- 
cident business is the widespread sale 
of group hospitalization, medical indem- 
nity and accident and health coverage 
to persons in the wage earner class. 
The demand for economy in the ad- 
ministration of ingurance companies can 
be met by many reforms in the demands 
of public authorities for statistics and 
other information and in their demands 
for particular variations in otherwise 
nationwide standards of policy coverage. 
During the war period many reports and 
statistical returns were modified and 
reduced to a substantial degree. Com- 
pany managements are hopeful that 
these reforms can be made permanent. 


Simplified Procedure 


Companies and producers should look 
for simplified procedure in underwriting 
risks, writing policies, preparing reports 
and accounts current, coding and an- 
alysis of premiums, losses, expenses and 
reserves. The use of policies of standard 
size with a minimum of typing, the use 
of renewal certificates, the use of unit 
premiums with a minimum of split as 
between perils, the use of class rates 
readily determinable, the use of con- 
densed reports for the analysis of busi- 
ness and the determination of premium 
balances would all contribute to the de- 
sired result of economy of operation. 

Ours is an ever changing business and 
our efforts should be directed at making 
an improvement out of each change. 





Pen Pirates 
(Continued from Page 87) 


merchants are being cautioned to 
“Require Identification.” 


4. Do NOT endorse your check un- 
til you are in the presence of the 
person you will ask to cash it. 
If you endorse your check and 
lose it, you will probably lose the 
money it represents. 

The cooperation of the public in the 
Secret Service Crime Prevention Pro- 
gram has resulted in a 33 1/3% reduction 
in forgeries of Government checks since 
the advent of the “Know Your Endor- 
ser’ campaign, and with the continued 
assistance of all concerned the number 
of forgeries of all types of checks can 
be substantially reduced. If you cash 
checks in your business, or if you re- 
ceive checks by mail, you are the poten- 
tial victim of the check thief and forger. 
Only by exercising reasonable care to 
protect that which is yours can you help 
the Secret Service and your own police 
department haul down the “Jolly Roger” 
of the pirates with pens. 
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His State and to Corporate Suretyship. Over Past Forty Years; 


U. S. SENATOR GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE: 


Prominent Citizen of Baltimore, Md., He Has Given Distinguished Service to 







Has Also 


Completed ‘Ten Years in U. S. Senate Where He Has Championed Merchant 


Marine Expansion; His Role in Events Following U.S. Supreme Court Decision 





With ten busy years in the United 
States Senate behind him, George L. 
Radcliffe of Maryland now in his sixties, 
is today at the height of an exceedingly 
career. He has served his native 
in varied and many capacities, so 
many in fact, that one marvels at his 
versatility. He was a school principal 
and college teacher early in his career; 
holds four college degrees including Doc- 
tor of Philosophy; served Maryland as 
Secretary of State, and is the author of 
a notable book on “Governor Hicks of 
Maryland and the Civil War.” All of 
these activities have been in addition to 
corporate 


busy 
state 


his distinguished service to 
suretyship over a forty-year period, be- 
ing first vice president of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. of Baltimore and for- 
merly president of the American Bond- 
ing Co., its affiliate. In addition, he 
serves on the board of and 
executive committee of both companies 


directors 


as well as on the board of the Fidelity 

Trust Co., a leading bank of the city. 
Senator Radcliffe finds time also to 

serve as president and trustee of the 


Maryland Historical Society, as a mem- 
ber of the Maryland State Council of 
Defense, and relishes his assignment by 
the state as special commissioner to or- 
ganize the war work records of Mary- 
land, a job which he ably handled in 
connection with World War I. 

Kindly, Cheerful, 

Senator Radcliffe’s responsibilities in 
Washington, D. C. in these hectic war 
years are heavy enough to keep a much 
younger man on his toes from early 
morning to late at night. But despite 
them all, he is today the same kindly, 
cheerful, even-tempered man who taught 
history many years ago in Baltimore 
City College and who was ever the sym- 
pathetic friend. The writer visited Sen- 
ator Radcliffe at his office in Baltimore 
several weeks ago (just before Election 
Day) and spent a stimulating hour and 
a half with him. It was a day crowded 
with last-minute meetings with the po- 
litical leaders of his party, but Senator 
Radcliffe seemed to be his usual un- 
ruffled self. However, he admitted that 
the daily program of being a United 
States Senator is not a cinch. But it 
is so thoroughly fascinating to him in 
all its phases that the chances are good 
that he will run for re-election in 1946. 

Senator Radcliffe then remarked that 
he envied the man whose job for the 
day ends at 5 p. m. His own office day 
is often just beginning then, his chance 
for relaxation coming on_ occasional 
weekends which he spends near Cam- 
bridge, Md., on the Eastern Shore at 


Even-Tempered 


the farm where he was born and raised. 
Conscientious in his attendance when the 
U. S. Senate is in session, 
also must 


Mr. Radcliffe 


attend numerous conferences 








and social functions in between times, 
receive constituents, and find time to 
delve into research in connection with 
special problems, especially those relat- 
ing to the committees of the Senate on 
which he serves. 

Active in Merchant Marine Expansion 

In this connection, the committee ac- 
tivity which has pleased Senator Rad- 
cliffe the most is as chairman of the 
sub-committee on Merchant Marine, 
which he has held for the past four 
years as a member of the Senate’s com- 
merce committee. He is also a member 
of the banking and currency committee 
and chairman of its sub-committee on 
housing; a member of the finance com- 
mittee and chairman of its sub-commit- 
tee on pension trusts. The latter activity 
has brought him in touch this year with 
many of the key men in life insurance 
who have been frequent visitors in 
Washington on pension trust matters. 
The Senator also serves on the immigra- 
tion and library committees of the Sen- 
ate, and on the special committee which 
investigated the wartime shortages of 
gasoline and fuel oil. 

Of them all, Mr. Radcliffe has found 
most satisfying his Merchant ‘Marine 
chairmanship. It has provided him with 
personal participation in a vitally im- 
portant phase of the all-out war effort 
over the past four years, and now he is 
making plans for the post-war so that 
the American Merchant Marine will con- 
tinue to maintain its leadership as the 
largest in the world. 

At least sixty bills in Congress relat- 
ing to the Merchant Marine have re- 
ceived his attention, ranging in subject 
matter from relations with labor, pooling 
and beneficial arrangements, loading and 
repairs, to the actual building of the 
huge fleet of Liberty and Victory ships 
which are now serving so well in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific waters. Signifi- 
cantly, in'the period of January 1, 1942, 
to April 1, 1944, a total of 3,052 ships 
were built; 130,000 men were employed 
aboard these ships, and 47,000,000 long 
tons of cargo were shipped out of the 
United States in 1943. 


His Tribute to Admiral Land 


Of the dozens of speeches made by 
Senator Radcliffe as Merchant Marine 
sub-committee chairman, the most no- 
table was on the floor of the Senate 
last June 23rd when he spoke in sup- 
port of the bill (H. 634) providing for 
the advancement of Rear Admiral Emory 
S. Land, construction corps, United 
States Navy, retired, to the rank of 
Vice Admiral, In his best style Senator 
Radcliffe pointed to the invaluable work 
performed by Admiral Land since he 
has been in charge of the Maritime 
Commission and also of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, and said: “He has 
been a big and highly successful factor 
in our conduct of the war.” 

After Senator Radcliffe’s speech there 
was no doubt of the passage of this bill 
which came up for third reading, was 
read and passed. Thus the nation gave 
expression of its grateful thanks to Ad- 
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SENATOR GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


miral Land for outstanding wartime 
service, 
Post-War Aspects of the Merchant 


Marine 


Illustrative of Mr. Radcliffe’s under- 
standing of the need for a powerful 
Merchant Marine are the following pas- 
sages from his speech on this occasion, 
which dealt with post-war aspects: 

“Occasionally some thrifty-minded in- 
dividual complains that we will not need 
all of these ships after the war is over; 
that we are heedless, extravagant, and 
lack foresight in building so many. How- 
ever, were we to build two or three 
times as many ships as time may show 
we needed to win the war, still we can- 
not afford to take chances of having too 
few ships, thereby jeopardizing unduly 
the success of our war effort and the 
lives of the members of our armed 
forces. 

“Surely we must realize if many of 
these ships cease to be essential after 
peace comes, we could better afford to 
scuttle them in the middle of the ocean 
than not to have them, if we should be 
in need. But we are not going to sink 
them. Since no one knows when peace 
will come, it follows that no one can 
know how many ships we will require 
in the meantime, or how pressing will 
be the post-war demands upon our ships 
to aid a world prostrate and sick almost 
unto death. All of our ships will be 
utilized and indeed obsolescence and 
competition will require that we continue 
to build new ones. 


Need to Keep Sea Bases 


“We seek no dominion over other 
peoples, but rather the welfare and se- 
curity of both the United States and of 
other peace-loving nations. We insist 
that our ships shall continue to sail the 
seas freely and unchallenged and to 













trade around the world in friendly, if 
spirited competition, with other peoples. 
We will continue to need the dozen sea 
bases which we secured from Great 
Britain under 99-year leases, which will, 
I believe, become permanent holdings. 
Likewise, we must have perpetually 
available to us other suitable bases in 


‘all of the oceans of the world for both 


our shipping and air commerce since 
they will be closely connected with each 
OMeT es ik 


His Correspondence With President 


Roosevelt on Supreme Court Decision 

As a high-ranking executive in the 
surety business—Mr. Radcliffe’s career 
dates back to 1903 when he became an 
attorney for the American Bonding Co. 
—the Senator lost no time following the 
Supremie Court decision on June 5, 1944, 
that “insurance is commerce,” in indicat- 
ing his position on the subject of state 
supervision of insurance. His first move 
was a letter to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, dated June 6, which read in 
part as follows : 


. «+. Of course, this decision means in 
substance probably that the insurance indus- 
try, one of the largest in the country, will be 
turned over from the supervision of the states 
to that of the Federal Government. The de- 
mand upon manpower and time of the Fed- 
eral Government to take over this gigantic 
industry cannot be satisfied, I assume, with- 
out very heavy strain upon the energies of 
the Government in carrying on our war 
program, 

“Several months ago in talking to Attorney 
General Biddle I urged that if Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia were reversed that the Government 
should not only be slow to attempt to upset 
all the existing arrangements authorized by 
the states, but should also issue reassuring 
statements that there would be no _ haste. 
(Ed. Note: In other words, that a moratcrium 
go into effect.) I have the impression that 
the Government intends to show some re- 
straint in this matter, 

“ .... It is very fortunate that the insur- 
ance interests, although under state control, 
stood very staunchly during the depression. 
I understand that state officials, boards of 
trade, and insurance interests quite generally 
have registered vigorous opposition to the 
sugested shift from state to Federal control. 

“I have studied the matter carefully for 
years and have seen no adequate justification 
for such a shift, 


President eeesiiiels response, which 
came four days later, indicated that he 
personally knew of no effort “at this time 
to bring insurance companies under over- 
all Federation regulation.” His letter to 
Senator Radcliffe, which is reproduced 
in full on page 106, closed with the 
assurance that the insurance companies 
and the state insurance officials would 
have a reasonable time within which to 
conform their practices and statutes to 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 


Will Support Legislation 


Senator Radcliffe told the writer that 
he has kept in close touch with the situa- 
tion since last summer, has studied the 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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The Outlook tor Post-War Development 
Of the South American Market 


By Curtis B. P. CarvALHo 
Vice President, American International Underwriters Corp. 


A few weeks ago Curtis Carvalho returned to New York City from a two-year 
sojourn in South America, during which time he established the American Inter- 


national Underwriters in Venezuela, 


giving 


much time to cementing friendly 


relationships, and development of business. Making his headquarters at Caracas, 
Mr. Carvalho had an opportunity for first-hand study of the South American 
market, both now and in the post-war future, and he reached some interesting 
conclusions, as set forth in the following article. 

Mr. Carvalho’s entire insurance career has been concentrated in the foreign 
insurance markets. He started with the American Asiatic Underwriters, headed by 
C. V. Starr, in 1929 in Shanghai, China, and for the next four years gained valuable 
experience in the Far East. Returning to New York in 1932 he joined the American 
International Underwriters Corp., of which today he is a vice president and director. 
He is also on the board of the United States Life and the Metropolitan Fire Reas- 
surance Co., of which his father, B. N. Carvalho, is president, and his brother, J. B. 


Carvalho, is vice president and secretary. 


In view of his international background Mr. Carvalho’s views on the post-war 
South American market will be read with ,keen interest. 


Normally one would expect rather less 
than more nationalism in Latin Ameri- 
can countries because of the efforts 
being made by our Government towards 
establishing an air of “good neighbor- 
liness.” However sincere and far-reach- 
ing these efforts may be, the fact re- 
mains that as regards the insurance in- 
dustry, South American companies as 
well as politicians are taking great in- 
terest in the development of their com- 
paratively new insurance field. American 
companies which are now operating 1n 
Latin America are faced with a growing 
amount of direct competition from ag- 
gressive young companies which are 
being hastily thrown together by mer- 
chant groups throughout Latin America. 

Whether or not other countries will 
follow the lead of Mexico in banning 
foreign companies from participating di- 
rectly in the insurance business remains 
for the future to answer. At present 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Brazil and Uruguay 
have restrictive legislation with regard 
to foreign companies in varying degrees 
of intensity but nevertheless calculated 
to freeze foreign companies from the 
direct writing picture. Presumably these 
countries consider that they have some- 
thing to gain either politically or eco- 
nomically by such legislation. 

Reasoning Makes Little Sense 


At present their reasoning is some- 
what obscure, but makes as little sense 
as if the United States decided that no 
foreign companies were allowed to write 
direct coverage on American risks. The 
part played by the British insurance 
companies in developing American insur- 
ance is too well known to need repeti- 
tion, and it would have been a callous 
political as well as economic blunder to 
deny to foreign companies the oppor- 
tunity of continuing in a field of en- 
deavor to which they had brought so 
much knowledge and stability. Funda- 
mentally this is what British and Amer- 
ican insurance companies can and have 
done towards developing the Latin 
American field, but we are nevertheless 
faced with uncertainty with regard to 
our own political future. 

The Reinsurance Picture 

It may well be that as time goes on 
the American companies may lose their 
right to do a direct business and would 
then confine themselves to assist native 
companies reinsurance-wise. On a strictly 
cash basis this phase of the business 
has appealed to the politicians of many 
Latin American countries because they 
perceive the possibility of playing one 
reinsurance market against another in 
the hope of securing higher reinsurance 
commissions. As matters stand today 
there are certain elements in the for- 


eign reinsurance market which are 
willing to buy their reinsurance. This 
is a very dubious procedure until such 
time as some of the new native com- 
panies have proven their ability to un- 
derwrite on a sound basis. With rein- 
surance commissions comparing favora- 
bly with those granted to well established 
European and American direct writing 
companies by their reinsurers, it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not such 
generous commissions are justified in 
view of the catastrophe hazards evident 
in specific territories. 

The whole of the West Indies are 
subject to periodic windstorms of hurri- 
cane velocity. Central America through 
Panama and countries bisected by the 
Andean Range must expect earthquakes 
frequently. The older towns throughout 
the entire territory are lacking in fire 
fighting equipment and many of them 
have districts which may be genuinely 
classed as conflagration areas. Larger 
cities, usually capitals of the countries, 
are reasonably well equipped with fire 
fighting apparatus and are well con- 
structed, in virtue of which, however, 
the rates are correspondingly low. Thus 
a company in writing business in any 
territory would necessarily need to have 
a fair volume of interior as well as urban 
business in order to achieve a balanced 
portfolio of sufficient volume to guar- 
antee an operating, as well as an under- 
writing, profit. 

Except in certain specific areas sub- 
ject to catastrophe, as noted above, it is 
my impression that generally speaking 
the results obtained by American com- 
panies engaged in reinsuring native com- 
panies, as well as those American com- 
panies now doing a direct business, have 
produced an underwriting profit. How- 
ever, this period must be considered with 
some reservations as it is entirely pos- 
sible that economic conditions prevailing 
in Latin America during the war years 
has had a substantial bearing on the 
results. Almost without exception Cen- 
tral and South America and the West 
Indies are going through a period of 
inflation greatly in excess of that now 
existing in the United States. Many 
of the smaller countries may well pro- 
duce adverse experiences during the 
inevitable period of internal deflation. 

There is an aspect of encouragement 
in the reinsurance picture due to the 
obvious fact that the dollar is a stabiliz- 
ing influence and therefore, many coun- 
tries below the Rio Grande will tend to 
tie in their economy with that of the 
United States, which would in turn at- 
tract the native companies to this mar- 
ket. Reinsurance should serve eventually 
to stabilize the business and if properly 
handled should likewise be of great 
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educational*value and assistance to the 
better understanding of the industry on 
the part of the native companies. 
15-20 American Companies Doing 
Direct Business 

There are perhaps fifteen or twenty 
American insurance companies doing a 
direct business throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, At the present time there are only 
two or three interested in writing a 
casualty business. This is due to an 
understandable reluctance on the part 
of most casualty and surety underwrit- 
ers to invade a territory where the law 
is diametrically opposed to that prevail- 
ing in the United States. Almost with- 
out exception Latin American countries 
are governed by the code “Napoleon” 
which holds that a man is innocent until 
proven guilty. The effect on automobile 
insurances is obvious, and while we are 
not herewith concerned as to the merits 
or demerits of such law, it nevertheless 
provides a_ reversal in underwriting 
technic. 

By and large, American casualty com- 
panies have not had good experience in 
respect to automobile business written 
on native car owners. However, as the 
underwriters have gained experience 
they are practicing a sound selective 
system and the results have been grati- 
tying. Casualty insurance, as it is under- 
stood in the United States, is not gen- 


erally developed in Latin America, as ° 


in most cases the laws of the countries 
do not require such sophistication. Out- 
side of workmen’s compensation, acci- 
dent insurance, plate glass and burglary, 
local merchants do not feel that they 
require the types of liability insurance 
in use in the United States. As newer 
and larger buildings are erected the 
owners will presumably require elevator 
insurance as well as O. L. & T. 
Wide Field for Aviation Insurance 
Due to the geography of most of the 
countries, and their lack of roads and 
railroads, aviation insurance should have 
a wide field and may expect a large 
volume of premium in the post-war 
period. Airplanes have caught the imagi- 
nation of the people because they have 
been able to open up vast territories 
which otherwise would» have lain dor- 
mant for many years to come. The 
ability of the airplane to go into here- 
tofore inaccessible regions has been a 


stimulant in the economic life of many 
of the South American countries. Many 
airlines are in the process of being 
organized for post-war travel. Pan 
American Airways has been helpful in 
assisting to form such organizations from 
a technical viewpoint (it may well be 
that the role of the American insurance 
companies in South America will be 
somewhat similar as time goes on). In 
Venezuela, for instance, most of the 
territory lying south of the Orinoco 
River has an altitude of about 6,000 feet 
above sea level. This whole country can 
now be opened up economically by vir- 
tue of the airplane and thus contribute 
materially to the future of that country. 
Complying With Many Different Laws 
_ One of the manifest difficulties of do- 
ing business in Latin America on a di- 
rect writing basis is the necessity of 
complying with the insurance laws and 
regulations of fifteen or twenty different 
countries. These laws are sometimes 
good and adequate and at other times 
incomprehensible and difficult to comply 
with. Reserve requirements as regards 
premiums and losses vary from country 
to country. There are no standard ar- 
rangements which would ease the ac- 
counting burden to which companies 
operating abroad must carry. Each gov- 
ernment requires specific information 
upon individual forms which must be 
complied with for a certain country and 
are valueless as records for the next 
country. Perhaps at some future date a 
code for Spanish-speaking countries 
could be adopted so that attorneys of 
companies interested in doing business 
in Latin America could have a set of 
Spanish legal terms acceptable in more 
than one country. 

While the Spanish language is the 
official language of all Latin America 
with the exception of Brazil, it is 
doubtful if an attorney in any one of 
those countries would accept the legal 
language of a document written by an 
attorney of a neighboring state. This 
puts a burden on any home office oper- 
ating in more than one of the Latin 
American countries. 

Helped to Form Native Insurance Co. 


_I have been asked what my most 
interesting experience was in Vene- 
zuela (where I was stationed off and 
on for the past two years). It was per- 
haps the formation of a native insurance 
company. I was thereby able to observe 
at close hand the whole process of 
forming and putting into operation an 
insurance company in Latin America in 
which the Latin interests were pre- 
dominant. I was amazed at the interest 
taken in the company’s operations by 
the directors and stockholders. It was 
interesting to note that after a few 
board meetings the directors requested 
that I send for books on the subject of 
insurance in order that they might fit 
themselves more properly to the task 
of understanding the business of in- 
surance. 

Much of our work in South America 
has been the supplying of technical help 
to local insurance companies and to the 
éducation of the local accountant as to 
the proper understanding of insurance 
accounting. The accounting systems em- 
ployed by American insurance com- 
panies had to be taken apart, dissected 
and put back together for directors and 
comptrollers until such time as they 
thoroughly understood the workings of 
an insurance company. It was also nec- 
essary to .explain underwriting proce- 
dure and why an insurance company 
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Personality Study of 
J. DEWEY DORSETT 


General Manager, Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 


J. Dewey Dorsett, prominent North 
Carolinian, has been general manager of 
the Association of & Surety 
Executives for the past six months and 
in that time he has been constantly in 
He has demon- 


Casualty 


the insurance limelight. 
strated both leadership and administra- 
tive ability during a period in which the 
business of insurance has been under 
nerve-racking pressure to adjust itself 
to the far-reaching “insurance is com- 
of the United States 
the opinion of his 


merce” decision 
Supreme Court. In 
peers, Mr. Dorsett 
account of himself and 
strain. He has that 
this is no time to take a defeatist atti- 
tude on the future of our business, main- 
taining that despite the seriousness of 
the decision, Insurance will continue “to 


has given a good 


under stress 


declared publicly 


occupy its well-earned p.ace of honor as 
an integral and essential part of modern 
American life.” This display of confi- 
dence has had a heartening effect. 

A sizeup of J. Dewey Dorsett’s per- 
sonality and his modus operandi is re- 
vealing at this time, especiany in view ot 
the fact that he is at the age of 46 the 
operating head of the most influential 
trade organization in the stock casualty- 
surety field. 


Open-Minded, Analyt :cal Thinker 


First and foremost, Mr. Dorsett main- 
tains an open-minded outlook on life, 
happy in his business and usefully occu- 
pied at home in suburban Ridgewood, 
N. J. He makes clear-cut decisions with 
the analytical mind of a trained lawyer; 
does not permit himself to get snowed 
under by details. He values the opinions 
of his associates and permits them at 
all times to give expression to their 
own ideas on results to be accomplished 
in improving the usefulness of the Asso- 
ciation. Like his predecessor in office, 
Claude W, Fairchild, now retired, he 
believes in delegating authority to key 
men on his staff and they have prac- 
tically a free rein in running their de- 
partments. This has furthered individual 
initiative within the organization «ni 
enhanced the esprit de corps that exists 
therein. 

Expressive of Mr. Dorsett’s ability in 
getting things done, a newcomer in the 
organization makes this observation: 
“The General Manager must be some- 
thing of a master of applied psychology. 
He gets results from his staff to an 
unusual degree because he knows the 
secret of how to keep his staff happy 
in its work. That’s Dewey Dorsett’s 
strong suit. ,.. The Association, speak- 
ing generally, could teach quite a few 
lessons in efficiency and accomplishment 
to the associations representing many 
industries other than insurance.” 


The Rewards of Hard Work 

Viewing the career of Dewey Dorsett 
from his early days on the farm to the 
present time, the outstanding fact is 
that whatever he has achieved has come 
as a result of hard work—the nose-to- 
the-grindstone variety. A farmer’s son, 
he was born and raised in Chatham 
County, North Carolina, living on the 
farm until he was 14 years old. He did 
more than his share of plowing, planting 


Then, when his step- 
grocery store at 


and _ harvesting. 
father opened up a 
Siler City, N. C.,, Dewey helped out 
there after school and week-ends. He 
also worked in the village drugstore, 
being a soda jerker, clerk and, at times, 
prescription filler. In fact, he liked the 
latter job so much that he almost made 
medicine his career, 

When it came time to enter college 
Dewey Dorsett decided that he would 
work his way through, matriculating 
first at Gilford College, a Quaker insti- 
tution. Service in World War I inter- 
rupted his classes for seven months but 
when the Armistice was signed he en- 
tered the University of North Carolina, 
Class of 1922. He made expenses his 
first year by waiting on tables. Later 
he became student manager ot the Uni- 
versity laundry and did so well finan- 
cially that he had money in the bank 
when he was graduated. : 

Originally Dewey was a_ pre-medical 
student, but he admitted to the writer 
that “when we started cutting up cats 
and frogs I decided I was not cut out 
to be a medical man.” He transferred 
to the School of Commerce at the Uni- 
versity, majoring in economics which 
course he completed, 

_ Among His College Contemporaries 

Interestingly, his contemporaries at 
college include a number of men who 
have since achieved success in their 
chosen professions, Among them, Clarke 
Smith is now president of the Globe 
Indemnity; Nathan Mobley is vice 
president of the United States Guar- 
antee; George V. Denny, Jr. is presi- 
dent of Town Hall, Inc., New York, and 
a nationally known radio moderator; 
William H. Andrews of Greensboro, 
N. C,, is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; Luther 
Hodges is vice president of Marshall 
Field & Co., New York, on leave of 
absence with the War Production Board 
in Washington, and Ralph Williams is 
now with the R.F.C. in New York in 
an executive capacity. 

Then, as now, Mr. Dorsett had diversi- 
fied interests. At the university he was 
catcher on the varsity baseball teem; 
president of the Dialectic Literary So- 
ciety, and was the envy of his class- 
mates because of his grades in Spanish. 
He finished ahead of his class—an indi- 
cation of his all-around scholastic ability. 
During summer vacations from college 
he played semi-pro baseball and one 
summer he- worked as a brakeman on 
the Southern Railroad, Danville Division. 

Studied Law at Night 

After his graduation Dewey Dor:eit 
landed a job as clerk of the Chatham 
County Superior Court, one of the most 
coveted assignments of that section. He 
was, in fact, the youngest man at that 
time ever to serve as clerk of the court, 
being just 22 years old, Along with his 
job he studied law five evenings a week 
at a private school, a perfect setup be- 
cause as he expresses it, “what I learned 
in class at night I found being put into 
practice in the courtroom by day.” 
Largely because of his clerkship in the 
Superior Court he acquired very quickly 
a knowledge of the fine points of law. 
He was admitted to the North Carolina 
Bar in 1930 and is a member of the 
North Carolina Bar Association. 

After four years of court work Mr. 
Dorsett resigned to become assistant 
cashier of the Chatham Bank, Two 
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J. DEWEY DORSETT 


years later he became secretary-treas- 
urer of a manufacturing company, also 
in Chatham. These were interesting ex- 
periences—stepping stones to the bigger 
things in store for him. 
Busy Years on State Industrial 
Commission 


An important turn in the Dorsett 
career came in 1929 when the then Gov- 
ernor Oliver Max Gardner selected him 
to represent industry on the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission.. He was 
the youngest man appointed to that of- 
fice at the time (34 years old), and from 
the start was successful. The North 
Carolina’s workmen’s compensation law 
had just gone into effect, and being 
brand new in the state, it was a case 
of sailing in an unchartered sea. Mr. 
Dorsett did his part in giving adminis- 
trative guidance to the law. When his 
term expired he was reappointed to the 
commission by the new Governor, J. C. 
B. Ehringhaus. Then, in 1935, he was 
elected chairman of the commission, a 
high honor that was conferred upon 
him by Clyde R, Hoey, the Governor. 
Truly, he had hit his stride, and was 
recognized as one of the political lead- 
ers of North Carolina. 

But while Mr. Dorsett was in the 
midst of his third term and serving’ as 
permanent chairman, he was approached 
by the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. Unbeknown to him, his rec- 
ord had been minutely scrutinized by 
Claude W. Fairchild, then general man- 
ager, and the Association executive com- 
mittee. They found him to be a hard- 
working champion of industry, a man 
of attractive personality, and these quali- 
ties plus others measured up to the 
Association standards for the position 
that was open—that of managership of 
the casualty department. Mr. Dorsett 
was invited to come to New York and 
talk it over. This he did but wasn’t 
fully sold on his first interview, and re- 
turned home. A second interview came 
some weeks later at which the deal was 
closed. 

J. Dewey Dorsett joined the Associa- 
tion in February, 1939, Four years later 
he was promoted to assistant general 
manager, and when Claude Fairchild re- 


tired last May, Mr, Dorsett was the 
unanimous choice to be his successor. 


Emphasis on Humanitarian Side 


Always interested in the humanitarian 
side of industry and insurance, Mr. Dor- 
sett has made a point of broadening 
the Association’s activities along this 
line. He has, of course, kept up his 
interest in the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, of which he was president in 
1938, and is today a life member. He is 
a trustee of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation of America; serves on the 
industrial health program committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and as a member of the com- 
mittee on workmen’s comperisation and 
unemployment insurance, International 
Association of Insurance Counsel. He 
is also chairman of the sub-committee 
on Government questionnaires relating 
to safety, accidents and health. 

One of the biggest contributions of 
the Association in this field in the war 
years to date has been its “Declaration 
of Attitude” on the employment of dis- 
abled war veterans and other disabled 
persons. Mr. Dorsett credits Ray Mur- 
phy, general counsel of the Association 
for taking a major role in the framing 
of this declaration. It represents the 
position of the organization’s sixty-two 
member companies relative to the suc- 
cessful placement in industry of the 
physically handicapped, the purpose be- 
ing to clear up any possible misunder- 
standing on the part of the public that 
insurance companies “advise” employers 
on practices relative to the employment 
of physically handicapped workers, 

As part of its program the Association 
is cooperating with governmental and 
private agencies interested in rehabilita- 
tion of disabled veterans; is sponsoring 
research projects to determine accident- 
proneness and work-efficiency of the 
physically handicapped, and is empha- 
sizing the advantages to all concerned 
in having proper Second Injury Fund 
laws in effect in every state. Much good- 
will has already been built as a result 
of this program. 


Statement of Principles on Claim 
Practices 


Another example of good public rela- 
tions in the humanitarian field is the 
action taken last year by the Associa- 
tion in restating and reaffirming tlie 
traditional policies of its member compa- 
nies in connection with claim practices 
and which “must be followed by all who 
are responsible for the payment of 
workmen’s compensation claims.” Dewey 
Dorsett, then assistant general manager, 
sent out this “statement of Principles” 
to industrial commissioners, state labor 
departments and insurance company 
home offices nationwide. Wide an 
favorable attention was given to it by 
the press. Nine salient points were fe: 
tured chief among them being (1) a! 
legitimate claims should be paid promptly 
and fully; (2).a frank and friendly atti 
tude should be adopted toward all clain 
ants; (3) the best medical and surgical 
attention possible should be provided i: 
those states whose laws permit the car- 
riers to select the physician and sur 
geon; (4) only when necessary shoul! 
cases go to hearings; (5) payment; 
should be inade directly to beneficiaries, 
and (6) employers should be give: 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Randall'on Post-War Problems 


(Continued from Page 8&2) 


lines. combined will 
show little, if any, profit in 1944. It 
looks now as though the automobile 
fatalities for 1944 will be at least as 
high as in 1943 when the figure wa: 
23,400 deaths. 

Acc'dent frequency has shown no 
tendency to drop even though a lesser 
number of cars are on the road at the 
end of 1944 compared to the beginning 
of the vear. Average claim costs have 
increased. As we go into 1945, all de- 
pending on the progress of the war, 
there is every likelihood that gasoline 
allowances soon will be increased. It 
will be pretty difficult for the companies 
to adjust premiums upward to keep 
pace with the added exposure created 
by such increases. For 1945, prospects 
are not too bright for favorable under- 
writing results. 


damage hability 


Legislation 

state legislatures will meet in 
Additional states may adopt 
safety financial responsi- 
bility laws—one going into effect in 
Virginia on January 1, 1945. The list of 
the states having this type of legislation 
is growing and now includes, in addi- 
tion to Virginia, New Hampshire, New 
York, Indiana, Michigan, Oregon, Maine 
and Ohio, While there are some varia- 
tions among these laws in the states 
mentioned, basically they have the com- 
mon purpose of influencing the thought- 
ful car owner to purchase automobile 
insurance before an accident happens. 
This is a fine social advance. It is defi- 
nitely in the public interest. 

State legislatures show no tendency 
to enact compulsory insurance. Massa- 
chusetts is the only state with such 
a law. Before Virginia adopted its 
strengthened safety responsibility law, 
a legislative commission explored the 
whole subject very thoroughly and spe- 
cifically advised against a compulsory 
insurance law, advocating instead the 
type of legislation which was subse- 
quently adopted and which becomes 
effective January 1, 194 


Most 
1945, 


strengthened 


Auto Insurance Outlook 


When new cars are again manufac- 
tured—and we know a_ tremendous 
market awaits that day—there is un- 
doubtedly going to be a marked change 
in financing facilities for the purchaser 
who wishes to buy his car on time. In 
pre-war days the major portion of this 
financing was done by large national 
finance companies and they controlled 
the placing of the fire, theft, comprehen- 
sive and collision. coverages. There is 
every indication that the commercial 
banks are go'ng to iniect themselves 
very actively into this field and allow 
the car owner freedom in placing the 
insurance with his agent. From this 
market, the agent has the new oppor- 
tunity for the sale of automobile lia- 
bility coverage. 


I have said that prospects for favor- 
able underwriting results on the auto- 
mobile lines in 1945 are not bright. There 
are many reasons why this is so. When 
the rationing of gas is relaxed, most car 
owners will substantially increase their 
mileage and will, I am afraid, drive much 
faster than is legal today. Until new 
car production gets well along, each 
month will see an added number of cars 
on the road in unsafe condition either 
because of mechanical trouble or unsafe 
tires. Unless the laws and regulations 
governing automobile driving are en- 
forced strictly, we cannot escape a tre- 
mendous and tragic increase in the num- 
ber of injuries and deaths. 

Looking ahead to 1945 and succeeding 
years, one can visualize sizable increases 
in premium volume for the automobile 
line. Along with this development will 
come many new challenging problems 
demanding solution. Involved will be 
rating methods, coverages and most in- 
tensive promotion of safety activities. It 


is none too early to start considering 
these problems now. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The workmen’s compensation line has 
encountered during the past three years, 
a period of artificial prosperity. Wage 
levels have been high. There has been 
a maximum of employment. Accident 
frequency has been low by reason of 
those conditions. It is reasonable to 
expect that after the war payrolls will 
be reduced, either through adjustment 
in wage levels or reduction in the num- 
ber of hours worked. Rate levels have 
been forced down materially by reason 
of the experience of the past several 
years. These factors are certain to re- 
sult in a reduction in premium income 
and with a decrease in employment, 
claims for past occupational injuries will 
rise, 

Compensation carriers must meet these 
adverse developments through an ever- 
improving accident prevention program. 
Industry may be expected to introduce 
new methods and processes of manufac- 
turing and construction learned from 
war activities, which will require every 
effort through study and eduction to 
detect and control accident causes. 
Safety engineers must study the increas- 
ing use of chemicals and devise ways 
and means for preventing disease and 
injury therefrom. 

The _ rehabilitation of disabled war 
veterans and their absorption into gain- 
ful occupations must have the support 
of business management, and the cas- 
ualty companies must do their part in 
the prevention of accidents to these 
members of our society. 

The new compensation insurance rat- 
ing program which became effective in 
many states during the latter part of 
1943 and early in 1944 offers the buyer 


(Continued on Page 98) 


Randall Sizes Up Aviation Insurance 
Post-War Outlook; Problems to Solve 


In view of the quickening interest in the aviation insurance market on the part 
of both the aircraft pools and the individual companies, particularly in connection wth 
post-war expansion, the views of Vice President Randall of the Travelers on writ ng 
of this line are of first hand importance. They follow: 


Historically, the development of avia- 
tion in the United States has been along 
commercial lines for the transporting of 
passengers and mail. In so far as the 
scheduled lines are concerned, the tre- 
mendous concentration of hazard makes 
it advisable to handle such insurance in 
groups of associated companies. 

The Associated Press recently carried 
an article concerning a new stratocruiser 
now undergoing final tests. This is a 
two-decker plane. The arrangement is 
for the passengers to have cabin ac- 
commodations on the top deck and it is 
estimated that the plane will accommo- 
date comfortably from 75 to 100 passen- 
gers. Trucks loaded with perishable 
commodities will be driven up a ramp 
and occupy the lower deck. This plane 
would fly from California to New York 
in a matter of hours. The trucks would 
be driven down the ramp and the cargo 
discharged. In a very shart time these 
same trucks could be loaded with com- 
modities peculiar to the Eastern market, 
driven up the ramp to the lower deck 
and the plane with its quota of return 
passengers would be back in California 
again in a matter of hours. This gives 
you some idea of how far we have 
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already gone in the development of avia- 


tion. 


There are other aviation risks, hov- 
ever, that companies will want to handle 
individually with such reinsurance {2- 
cilities as seem desirable. I refer to the 
plane used for pleasure or business pur- 
poses by individuals or corporations wlio 
will transport their executives to distant 
places. Then there are the cargo planes 
that will be used in transporting perish- 
able goods from one end of the country 
to the other in a matter of hours. The 
company that handles the usual lines of 
insurance for such corporations or in- 
dividuals will have to consider seriously 
embarking on an aviation insurance pro- 
gram or they may face the loss of the 
other lines. 


Development of Privately Owned Plane 


The development of the privately 
owned plane as a medium of transpor- 
tation for executives and cargo will be 
very rapid. A recent ‘survey of 455 
American colleges and universities indi- 
cated that 307 of this group are already 
planning courses in aviation. 

In the next two years hundreds of 
thousands of trained aviators will re- 
turn to civilian life from the services. 
Most competent aviators will want to 
have their own planes. A large per- 
centage of this group will be able to 
afford planes of reasonable price. Pro- 
duction facilities for medium-priced 
planes are already developed. 

Prior to the war there were less than 
25,000 aircraft of all types in this coun- 
try. Estimates for the future vary 
widely, the extreme being about 500,000 
planes in the five years after the war. 

One competent observer predicts a 
minimum of $25,000,000 aviation insur- 
ance premium within two years after 
the war. 


Planes and Cargoes Going to Foreign 
Countries 


One very important and not as yet 
solved element in connection with avia- 
tion insurance has to do with the cor- 
poration that owns its own plane and 
sends its representatives or cargo by 
air from the United States to foreign 
countries. At the present time in some 
foreign countries it is impossible for a 
United States insurance company to op- 
erate. Any insurance we might have on 
a plane of one of our customers might 
be held illegal when it crossed the bor- 
der into another country. This is fan- 
tastic but it is a fact. Thus, it is a prob- 
lem that we are all thinking about and 
trying to solve. 

Another condition that has to do with 
foreign countries but not necessarily 
with aviation insurance is that a large 
number of important United States cor- 
porations will in the future have sub- 
stantial contracts of one kind or an- 
other in South America, Europe, Africa, 
yes, and Asia too. We know that the 
rebuilding of the devastated areas and 
the rehabilitation of productive enter- 
prise in many of the war-torn nations 
will depend upon American ingenuity as 
well as our goods and capital. 

Thousands of manufacturing plants 
have been destroyed in Europe during 
the war. Hundreds of great cities have 
been leveled. Manpower in many of 
these countries is at a low level. These 
countries must turn to America for the 
necessary skilled mechanics, supervisory 
executives and technicians to assist them 
in rebuilding their industries and cities. 
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Randall on Post-War Problems 


(Continued from Page 96) 


a choice of four different methods of 
rating. This plan is working out well 
where it has been adopted and because 
of the incentive it gives to accident pre- 
vention it certainly reduces the cost of 
insurance, 

Comments on Surety 

Until recently, surety executives seemed 
satisfied to write only such bonds as 
were required by law, feeling secure in 
the belief that there would be a con- 
tinuing and growing demand for cor- 
porate suretyship. It was, therefore, 
something of a rude awakening when 
at the beginning of the huge construc- 
tion program made necessary by the 
war some governmental agencies started 
waiving bonds in certain instances. The 
premiums on construction contract bonds 
constitute such a large portion of the 
total surety premium income that the 
threat of the loss of this business pre- 
sented a serious problem. That the 
trend seems to have been reversed does 
not lessen the danger and for the solu- 
tion of the problem a real public rela- 
tions program will have to be put into 
effect. 

A start in this direction has already 
been made. The surety industry has 
invited and received the criticisms of 
many individuals and representatives of 
organizations who or which are potential 
purchasers of, or definitely interested 
in, the coverage provided by surety 
bonds. As a result, I think we can look 
for the adoption of a program which 
will result in (a) popularizing the use 
of contract bonds in the practically un- 
tapped field of private construction; 
(b) the broadening of the coverage pro- 
vided by the bond; (c) a complete re- 
view of the rating program; and (d) a 
thorough revision of the attitude toward 
the treatment of those entitled, to the 
benefits of the bond. 

The reduction in surety premiums 
which started in 1943 has continued dur- 
ing 1944 and is traceable directly to the 
continued drop in building construction. 
It has been said that the construction 
industry is flat on its back and perhaps 
that best describes the present situa- 
tion. However, all signs point to a 
fairly rapid resumption of activity fol- 
lowing V-E Day. The demand for new 
construction exists. From the best sta- 
tistical sources available, we learn that 
the amount of contemplated post-war 
projects in the preliminary or designing 
stage exceeds ten billion dollars and it 
is expected that contract bonds will be 
required in connection with a large per- 
centage of these projects. This, then, 
is one potential source to which surety 
underwriters are looking, from which to 
build up their premium income. 

Prediction About Fidelity Business 


It is unreasonable to believe that when 
the European phase of the war ends, 
this huge construction program will get 
under way immediately. In fact, because 
of restrictions and controls over build- 
ing materials, it is obvious that this 
just cannot be. However, this much 
seems certain—recognizing that this 
construction program is tied in with 
the reconversion problem, following V-E 
Day there will be a gradual relaxing 
of controls over materials to such an 
extent that by V-E Day plus one year, 
the program should be well in progress. 

I believe the total volume of fidelity 
business in 1945 will hold around the 
1944 figure. Of course, anv pronhecy 
on this score is dependent upon the 
progress of the war both in Europe 
and Asia. However, any loss of business 
by reason of reduction in personnel in 
war industries will probably be made up 
in an increase in personnel in civilian 
business. I look to proportionately the 
same thing applying to fidelity bond 
premium volume. 

In the past great progress has been 
made towards broader and more com- 
prehensive insurance protection in the 
fidelity bond field. This progress was 
spurred when the rates on blanket cov- 


erage were greatly reduced a couple 
of years ago so that blanket bond pro- 
tection in all fidelity categories was in- 
creasingly popularized. As in the past, 
underwriters of fidelity bonds will keep 
their eyes on changes and developments 
in the field of finance and business and 
will incorporate in their bond coverages 
the protection needed by the insuring 
public because of changing conditions. 
The program towards broader and more 
comprehensive insurance contracts will 
be maintained during 1945 as conditions 
and circumstances may indicate. 


Although it is my hope that fidelity 
bond loss ratios will continue in 1945 
at a profitable figure, it is my expecta- 
tion that we will see a material rise in 
fidelity losses. I say this because of the 
generally unsettled economic conditions 
that are an outgrowth of the war. Per- 
sonnel problems and migrant popula- 
tions make it ofttimes necessary for em- 
ployers to depart from their usual em- 
ployment standards. 

Both fidelity bond underwriters and 
employers are giving increasing thought 
to loss prevention measures. In _ this 
regard fidelity underwriters have in the 
past lagged way behind their casualty 
insurance associates. During 1945 I look 
to more consideration being given to 
the matter of loss prevention in the 
fidelity field through (1) an increasing 
amount of investigation of new em- 
ployes by fidelity underwriters; and, 
(2) more consideration being given to 
proper and prudent systems used by 
employers in order to remove tempta- 
tion, so far as possible, from the em- 
ployes in connection with their employ- 
ment. 

Broadening of Contracts 


One condition that has engaged the 
attention of the casualty and surety 
executives in increasing degree in the 
past few years is the broadening of 
contracts covering the various lines with 
greater clarification of the coverage. Our 
efforts in this regard must not be 
diminished, rather in the interests of 
good public relations we must intensify 
such work. We must recognize more 
than ever before all reasonable demands 
of the buying public and find ways to 
meet them. Misunderstandings or mis- 
interpretations of policy contracts can- 
not help but strain relations between 
the public and the companies. Only by 
avoiding such pitfalls and improving 
public relations from all points of view 
can the casualty and surety companies 
meet their obligations and produce an 
ever increasing volume of business, 

American insurance is going to face a 
new and challenging prospect in the 
vears following Victory. In the past we 
have been pretty well content with the 
business available in the United States 
and since comparatively few United 
States manufacturers or contractors op- 
erated in other continents, we were not 
obliged to extend our facilities to any 
great extent. This will not be true in 
the years that are ahead. 


See Big Latin American Boom 


There will be a tremendous boom in 
Latin America following the war. These 
countries to the south of us are richer 
now than ever before. The economy 
of these nations is changing. They are 
becoming industrialized and the stand- 
ard of living is increasing. It is certain 
that in these nations too as well as in 
Europe and other continents, United 
States manufacturers and _ contractors 
will do much work. These customers 
will demand that their American insur- 
ance companies either provide the insur- 
ance necessarv on their foreign opera- 
tions or tell them how to get such in- 
surance from some other source. 

Not many American insurance com- 
panies have operated in these foreign 
countries up to the present time but it 
is certain that with the end of the war 
we must find a way to expand our fa- 
cilities so that we can handle the insur- 
ance and service such operations of our 


QUINLAN’S 40th MILESTONE 


Serves Employers’ Group as Agency Re- 
lations Sup’t; Good Will Builder and 
Producer’s Friend; Wartime Activities 

Thomas J. Quinlan, agency relations 
superintendent of the Employers’ Group 
of Boston, recently celebrated his forti- 
eth anniversary with the organization. 
In this span of four decades he has 


THOMAS J, QUINLAN 


served in nearly every department, built 
good will from coast to coast for the 
Employers’ and is now devoting his en- 
tire time to the important work of ce- 
menting relations between the agents 
and the Employers’ Group companies. 

Mr. Quinlan started as an office boy 
in the head office agents department 
under the late A. B. Poor, assistant 

S. manager. He rose to executive 
special agent and after his return from 
World War I service in the Artillery 
Corps was made home office represen- 
tative. He traveled all over the country, 
building up a wide following among pro- 
ducers. For many years he served as 
superintendent of the agents department 
until June, 1942, when he was promoted 
to his present post. 

For outside interests, Mr. Quinlan is 
called upon to run Red Cross drives, 
community affairs and recently he has 
been serving as Employers’ home office 
chairman in the Greater Boston United 
War Fund drive. This assignment now 
ended, he is busy as vice chairman for 
insurance state-wide in the Sixth War 
Bond drive. Mr, Quinlan is a member 
of the B.P.O.E., Boston No. 10 and of 
American Legion Post 44 of Roxbury, 
Mass. 





American customers wherever they may 
be located. 

I have gone into the matter of 
handling the insurance on foreign opera- 
tions of our American customers enough 
to know that it is a tremendously in- 
volved and complicated problem. In 


many countries the laws are becoming ' 


more and more nationalistic. In some 
countries the government itself controls 
all insurance through a national bank. 
In other countries no foreign insurance 
companies not already licensed are per- 
mitted to operate. In still other places 
the tax on foreign companies is substan- 
tially higher—almost prohibitive—than 
on local companies. 

Way Must Be Found to Overcome 

Handicaps 

In spite of the complications, how- 
ever, we must find a way to overcome 
these handicaps. If American business 
men whose operations today are insured 
by American companies are forced to 
insure their foreign operations in foreign 
companies how can we expect to retain 
control of the insurance we now handle ? 

Limitations of space do not permit 
more than a passing reference to the 
other casualty lines. 

It continues to be true that the com- 
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panies are not producing as much busi- 
ness as they should in the liability lines 
other than automobile. Many and real 
improvements have already been made; 
the coverage has been broadened and 
the rates are reasonable. There is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for expansion of 
volume in these lines. Studies are going 
on continuously to make these policies 
more simple of interpretation and to 
make the coverage as broad as possible 
consistent with the public interest. 


Boiler and Machinery Compromise 


In so far as the boiler and machinery 
lines are concerned, perhaps the most 
outstanding development in the recent 
past was the compromise in connection 
with the new manual. This manual is 
not perfect but it is a definite improve- 
ment. The new combination residence 
boiler policy is a happy development and 
I am sure that the companies will write 
more of this business in the future. 


I feel that the developments of the 
last few years make it almost certain 
that in the years following the war the 
boiler and machinery lines will produce 
much more premium than in the past. 

The volume of burglary and theft 
premium has increased substantially 
since the new policies were introduced. 
These contracts are very attractive to 
the buying public. It is true that the 
loss ratios have climbed quite a bit be- 
cause of the broader coverages but there 
is as yet no occasion for alarm. This is 
good business and the companies should 
write a great deal more of it in 1945. 


Plate Glass Insurance Outlook 


The plate glass line is one of the smaller 
average premium producers and the com- 
mission element is more substantial than 
on most other lines. Plate glass has not 
been one of the profitable lines for a long 
time and while I have no knowledge as 
yet of the over-all loss due to the recent 
hurricane along the Eastern coast I do not 
think that this line will produce favorable 
results this year. The rate level is low 
and must be adjusted to a more equitable 
level before long. ; 

American casualty and surety companies 
have grown very rapidly in the last two 
decades and particularly in the last several 
years because of the demands of war. We 
have maintained with a minimum of Gov- 
ernment control fair competitive practices, 
equitable relations and the all essential 
standards of financial security. We have 
spared no effort to keep pace with the ever- 
growing needs of the insuring public re- 
sulting from the development of new in- 
dustries, the changing relation between 
management and labor, and _ legislative 
trends. Great’ progress has been made 
along all these lines. Much more remains 
to be done. 
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“Dest in Our tei i 


McNally re- 





Pete (Berkshire Life) 
cently said: “People are crazy—they 
have been crazy for years, but only a 
very few people notice it. If more peo- 
ple noticed it, fewer people would be 

” 
crazy. 
a ee 

And Charles Townsend Coepland once 
said: “To eat is human; to digest 


divine.” 
* * * 


Joseph G. (Fidelity-Phenix, New York) 
Sullivan and his brother, George F. 
(broker) were Schraffting the other 10 
a. m. Joe said: “Would you like to see 


a model home?” George answered: 
“Glad to. What time does she quit 
work ?” 

ey eee 


A friend calling upon George Bernard 
Shaw once observed there were no cut 
flowers in the Shaw home. “I thought 
you were fond of flowers,” the friend 
said. “I am,” said Shaw, “I’m very fond 
of children, too, but I don’t cut off their 
heads and stick them in pots all over 
the place.” 

Ye Se 

Abe (Equitable Life Manager) Rosen- 
stein writes in to ask whether land 
purchased as a hospital site is sold at 
so much per “ache-er.” Now, now, 
young man! 

x -* 

A new type of non-skid material to 
lay under rugs is being produced, with 
a gripping surface on both sides instead 
of one. Handle bars would be better, 
we think. 

x * x 

Robert L. (State Mutual G. A. Emeri- 
tus) Jones is relating the story of the 
customer who asks a corner grocer if 
the eggs are fresh. Grocer shouts to his 
clerk: “Just feel those eggs, Jim, and 
see if they’re cool enough to sell now.” 

* * x 

Henry (Thomas J. Hogan 
Eisenreich told us a good 
week about Hetty Green’s son, 
Green, who once received a telegram 
transmitted without signature. He was 
asked how he could tell from whom the 
message came. “I knew it was from 
my mother,” he said, “for the wire came 
collect.” 


Agency) 
story last 
Colonel 


* * * 


Poor Richard said: “If you'd 
go and bor- 


In 1754, 
know the Value of Money, 


row -some.” y 
MERVIN L. LANE. 





PUBLISHES THREE LEAFLETS 





Economics Society Treats of Cost and 
Benefits of Social Security 
and Nation’s Health 

Through a group of three leaflets, In- 
surance Economics Society of America 
sets forth, some of the less well known 
facts about social security. 

Titles of the leaflets are “Cost of So- 
cial Security,” “Health of the Nation,” 
and “Social Security Benefits.” The first 
discusses cost in terms of the national 
picture, the third takes up the same sub- 
ject, but approaches it from the point of 
view of the individual. The second leaf- 
let named directs attention to some of 
the factors which enter into the medical 
care features of the. proposed Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. 

The style of the leaflets is sober and 
factual. Their typography gives evidence 
of equal care. All are. suitable as en- 
velope stuffers. It is understood that 
they are available in quantity at approxi- 
mately production cost. The society’s 
offices are at 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 





DIGGS HEADS KIWANIS CLUB 


Matt O. Diggs, manager of the Ken- 
tucky office at Louisville for United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, who wound 
up in a tie in the election for the presi- 
dency of the Kiwanis Club, of Louis- 
ville, on November 8, was returned the 
winner in a run-off election held No- 
vember 


» 


ae 


APPEALS TO SUPREME COURT 





Michigan Attorney Applies to Federal 
High Court for Writ to Invalidate 
State’s Auto Law 

Formal notice has been received by 
the Michigan Attorney General’s De- 
partment that application for a writ of 
certiorari has been filed with the Su- 
peas Court of the United States by 
Edward N. Barnard, attorney represent- 
ing a group of Detroit motorists, in a 
final effort to invalidate the 1943 legis- 
lature’s strengthened version of the 
state’s automobile financial responsibility 
law. 

Maurice Moule, 


Assistant Attorney 


General, who successfully defended the 
act against injunction proceedings first 
launched in the Wayne County (Detroit) 
Circuit Court and carried to the State 
Supreme Court, said the state will have 
twenty days to file a brief after receiv- 
ing a copy of Barnard’s brief and record. 
If the petition for a writ is denied, the 
law will take effect belatedly. The State 
Supreme Court, which sustained the 
Wayne Circuit Court opinion finding the 
law a legitimate exercise of the state’s 
police powers, continued a temporary 
injunction against enforcement of the 
law in expectation that the final appeal 
would be taken. 

Barnard seeks dis- 


to prove the act 


criminatory as between motorists having 
accidents and those free of them in such 
a way as to render it unconstitutional. 
The litigation is directed against the 
Secretary of State whose financial re- 
sponsibility division is charged with en- 
forcement of the law. Thousands of ac- 
cident reports filed under terms of the 
suspended law have been accumulating 
pending outcome of the suit. 





AMERICAN SURETY DIVIDEND 
The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Surety Co. has declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the capital stock, payable 2 


January 2 
to stockholders of record December 1. 








“Must I sign this preposterous document?” 


S a young man Elizur Wright perceived that Life Insur- 
A ance would be a great benefit to individuals and to the 
community if the operation of unsound companies could be 
prevented. For many years he fought for adoption of his 
Legal Reserve Bill by the General Assembly of Massachu- 
setts. When at last in 1858 the Bill was adopted he took it 
to the Governor’s office, barred the door, and persisted in 
his arguments until the Governor gave his approval, and 


signed the bill, making it a law. 


Since he was the only man who understood the new law, he 
‘was appointed one of the Insurance Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts,and administered this law brilliantly for eight years. 


; 
Hailed as the “Father of Life Insurance,” Wright was also 
the father of insurance supervision; for he was the first 
government official who had the power, the knowledge and 
the will to prevent the operation of insolvent companies. 
Effective State supervision of insurance spread rapidly from 
Massachusetts to other states and became applicable not 
merely to Life Insurance, but to Fire and Marine Insurance, 
and later to the new branch known as Casualty Insurance. 


Under this constructive influence insurance in this country 


has grown from small beginnings into a tremendous indus- 
try with forty-five billion dollars of assets, all available to 
assure the fulfillment of policy obligations, 
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R. C. WILSON WITH A.LU. 
Former U.P. Correspondent Was in Jap 
Prison Camp Nine Months; Hopes to 
Go to Philippines “Sometime in 1945” 

Richard C. Wilson, former United 
Press correspondent in the Far East, 
who spent nine months in a Japanese 
civilian internment camp, is now con- 
nected with the American International 
Underwriters Corp. at its head office in 
New York. With a wide background in 
the foreign field, Mr. Wilson is planning 
to go to the Philippines ‘ ‘sometime in 
1945” and to help the A.I.U. reopen the 
territory. 

He was in the first group to be re- 
leased from the Japanese internment 
camp when arrangement on exchange of 
civilian prisoners was effected. Return- 
ing to the U.S.A. he has written about 
his experiences for “Colliers,” and he 
may put his Far Eastern experiences in 
book form at a later date. Among other 
impressions, he says that the women at 
these camps ‘stand the rigors better than 
the men. The dull, deadly routine and 
lack of nourishing food plays great hob 
with: men prisoners who become more 
and more introspective and worried. 

Mr. Wilson also spoke of the com- 
plete*indifference of the Japanese, par- 
ticularly in connection with “privileges” 
for the. prisoners. While he was _ in- 
terned, he was.given a postcard form 
which® permittéd: him to check certain 
routine items suchas “I Am Well,” “I 
Send Love,” etc. They were collected 
and for a long time Mr. Wilson thought 
that the card had been sent to-his. fam- 
ily. Months later he learned tliat the 
Japs were only kidding. Today Mr. Wil- 
son’s chief ambition is to. return to the 
Far East. 

As to his newspaper experience, he 
served the United Press from 1924 to 
1942, the last ten years of which he 
covered assignments in Hawaii and the 
Far East. His news “beat” in the Orient 
included assignments in Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Java, Singapore and 
French, Indo-China. Prior to going to 
the Pacific, he spent considerable time 
in Mexico and other countries of Cen- 
tral America. 


M. L.“Lane Milestones 


Mervin L. * Kane well known New 
York insurance broker, observed his 
thirtieth anniversary in the business on 
December 1 which day also marked the 
fortieth year of the Lane Agency, 
founded by his father, the late Louis 
Lane. 

In fitting observance of his milestones 
Mr. Lane did the largest business in 
November of any single month in his 
entire career. He paid for $300,000 of 
life insurance and sizeably increased his 
writings in fire, inland marine and auto- 
mobile insurance. 


ELECTS S. D. PARKER V. P. 








New England Casualty Executive Is in 
Charge of New York Branch of 
Company; His Career 

S. Dwight Parker was elected vice 
president of the New England Casualty, 
casualty mate of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine, at a recent meeting of its board 
of directors, He is in charge of the 
New York branch office in addition to 
his duties with the Springfield F. & M. 

Native of Springfield, Mass. and 
graduate of Ohio State University, Mr. 
Parker joined the Springfield in 1925 at 
its head office. In 1929 he was appoint- 
ed special agent for inland marine and 
automobile with headquarters at Syra- 
cuse. In 1930 he was transferred to the 
New York City branch office and was 
appointed as superintendent in 1933. He 
was elected assistant secretary of the 
fire companies of the Springfield Group 
in 1937 and secretary in 1939. On Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944, he was elected as resident 
vice president at New York City. 


NUBEL’S EXPANSION PLANS 


N. Y. Agency Preparing to Write Avia- 
tion Insurance in 1945; Healthy 
Growth This Year 

John F. Nubel, president of the Nubel 
Agency, Inc., 111 John Street, New York, 
is planning to open up an aviation insur- 
ance department in 1945 as one of phases 


JOHN F. NUBEL 


of his expansion program for the post- 
war period. Mr. Nubel views aviation 
insurance as one of the big lines of the 
future and, like many other forward- 
looking agents around the country, is 
making his plans now to engage in it. 

The year 1944 has been one of the 
busiest and best for Mr. Nubel since 
he re-entered the agency field four years 
ago. Fire department of his agency, 
under the managership of Alex Kennel, 
shows an increase in premium volume 
of 25% over 1943. Inland marine writ- 
ings are 24% ahead for the year, this 
department being under the direction of 
Charles S. Bucca. The automobile fire 
and theft department of which Frank 
Keller is manager, will show a gain of 
17% in volume. The loss experience in 
all of these lines continues most favor- 
able. 

President Nubel has stepped up his 
own activities in the business during the 
past year, and is now serving on the 
arbitration board of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 

Companies represented by the Nubel 
Agency include Bankers & Shippers and 
Sea for fire lines with country-wide 
binding facilities; the Federal, General, 


AMA Insurance Division Head 


Promotes Buyer and Seller Accord 


A. M. Schmidt, manager of the insur- 
ance department of the Johns-Manville 
Corp. and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Management Association in charge 
of the insurance division, deserves a 
great deal of the credit for the cordial 
relationship which now exists between 
groups of organized buyers and insur- 
ance management and production forces. 

As one of the originators of organiza- 
tions such as Risk Research Institute 
composed of insurance buyers and of 
the insurance division of AMA which 
consists of insurance managers of many 
large corporations and representatives 
of all classes of insurance companies, he 
has been consistent in promoting har- 
mony between insurance buyers and 
sellers and bringing recognition of their 
common interests, 

Notable among his contributions to- 
ward such an understanding were his 
addresses as president of the Risk Re- 
search Institute before the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Pittsburgh in 1936, 
and before the joint meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualtv & Suretv Agents 
at White Sulphur Springs in 1937. 


Forerunner of Change 


Mr. Schmidt’s appearance at the 
White Sulphur meeting was said to have 
been the first time a representative of 
a national group of insurance buyers 
had ever appeared on the joint. program 
and on that occasion he expressed the 
hope that the precedent thus established 
would be “the forerunner of a mutually 
beneficial change in the relationship be- 
tween insurance buyers and sellers.” 

The insurance division of AMA, the 
forum on which buyer and seller meet, 
would seem to be fulfillment of that 
hope and it is appropriate that he should 
be chosen as head of the division. 

The semi-annual meeting of the insur- 
ance division of the AMA, usually held 
in December, has been deferred this 
year, in the belief that a later date will 
draw a larger attendance and prove more 
generally satisfactory. The meeting will 
be held March 12 and 13 at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City. Plans 
for the meeting have not yet crystallized 
but a letter has gone out to the entire 
membership of the division asking each 
member to list the topics he would like 
to have discussed. Those subjects which 
receive a sufficient number of votes to 





Bankers & Shippers and Globe & Rut- 
gers for automobile insurance, and Com- 
merce and Bankers & Shippers for in- 
land marine insurance. 


IT COULD BE You! 





A GOOD MAN is NEEDED 
RIGHT WHERE YOU ARE 


TO SELL 


A Complete Line of Life, Hospital, Accident 
and Health Policies for Men and Women 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 


Life and Hospital Policies for Children 


A. M. SCHMIDT 


indicate a general interest, will be listed 
for discussion. There will be a luncheon 
on the second day with a speaker of 
national prominence. 

AMA Insurance Council 


Mr. Schmidt was elected head of the 
insurance division last June, and the 
following representative group serves 
with him as the insurance council: 

William L. Bates, vice president, Fi- 
delity & Casualty Co.; R. D. Consiabie, 
insurance manager, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Marshall 
B. Dalton, president, Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire, Boston; Reginald Fleming, 
Marsh & McLennan, former head of the 
division; W., ‘ Kamp, comptroller, 
Bristol- Myers Co., New York. 

Also, Harry yo Minister, McElroy- 
Minister Agencies, president ‘of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; J. W. Oliver, treasurer, 
Pittsburgh Coal’ Co;: F, D, Ross, man- 
ager, Factory Insurance Association, 
Hartford; E. W. Sawyer, attorney, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters ; Robert T. Sprague, head 
of insurance department, Electric Ad- 
visers Inc. New York; William D. 
Winter, president, Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Co, 

Schmidt’s Career 


Mr. Schmidt has had a long career 
in insurance, most of it on the buying 
side. After graduation from school, he 
joined the actuarial department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and 
continued his studies along general in- 
surance lines. Five years later he re- 
signed to work for the United States 
Government at the beginning of World 
War I. Next he went with the Western 
Electric Co., where he was in the ac- 
counting department. He continued his 
insurance studies and in due time be- 
came insurance accountant. For the past 
fifteen years, he has been in charge of 
the insurance department of the Johns- 
Manville Corp. where he has been very 
successful in protecting his company at 
reasonable insurance costs. 

Mr. Schmidt was a member of the 
original council of the AMA which was 
responsible for organizing the insurance 
division in 1930. In both 1936 and 1937 
he was president of the Risk Research 
Institute which is composed solely of 
insurance buyers and self-insurers. He 
is a member of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers of the National 
Safety Council and is president of the 
New Jersey Self-Insurers Association, 

Mr. Schmidt lives at East Orange, 
N. J., and his hobbies are hunting and 
fishing. 
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}. Dewey Dorsett 


(Continued from Page 94) 


every assistance in obtaining an ade- 
quate understanding of the proper op- 
eration of the workmen’s compensation 


system. 


Conservation Bureau and Center for 
Safety Education 


In the safety and accident prevention 
field Mr. Dorsett and his key men are 
now making ambitious plans to step up 
association activity. Under the able su- 
pervision of Julien H. Harvey, as man- 
aging director, the National Conservation 
Bureau is now preparing an ambitious 
program of post-war driving courses in 
many schools and colleges throughout 
the land. The Center for Safety Educa- 
tion at New York University, directed 
by Dr. Herbert J. Stack, is also doing 
a constructive job here along similar 
lines. The wartime contributions of both 
of these agencies have been magnificent. 


Esteemed by Four N. C. Governors 


One of the outstanding features of 
Dewey Dorsett’s makeup is his ability 
to get along with people and to serve 
harmoniously with all factions. Best ex- 
ample of this quality is. that he served 
under four Governors of North Carolina 
and he is highly esteemed by all of 
them. Governor Gardner, now located 
in Washington, D. C., was the first to 
recognize his talents for making friends 
and for organization. Then Gov. Ehring- 
haus, now an attorney in Raleigh, who 
recently told the writer that “it was a 
matter of sincere regret to all of us in 
North Carolina who had had intimate 
association with and opportunity to ob- 
serve his work, that Dewey Dorsett 
decided to leave the state’s service. In 
turn, Gov, Clyde R. Hoey, now an at- 
torney in Shelby, N. C., spoke of him 
as “an alert and capable chairman .. .” 
and added: “Mr. Dorsett took an active 
interest in poiltical affairs during his 
life in North Carolina and was the in- 
spiration of the Young Democrats of 
North Carolina of which organization 
he was one of the first presidents.” Gov- 
ernor J. Melville Broughton, chief ex- 
ecutive of North Carolina today, will 
back up this estimate. 


Teaches Co-ed Bible Class 


When he is not commuting between 
New York and Washington, D. C.,, 
Dewey Dorsett enjoys the life of a 
suburbanite in Ridgewood, N. J. He and 
Mrs, Dorsett are members of the Ridge- 
wood Country Club. They have a daugh- 
ter and two sons, one of whom is now 
a lieutenant pilot in the 8th Army Air 
Force and a member of the famed 
“Hell’s Angels” group which has head- 
quarters “somewhere in England.” One 
of Mr. Dorsett’s greatest satisfactions 
is derived at present from teaching Sun- 
day mornings a co-ed bible class of high 
school seniors at the West Side Presby- 
terian Church, Ridgewood. 

Occasionally he is able to get back 
home to his native North Carolina and 
on those occasions great is the joy of 
his many Chatham County friends. 

At the close of a pleasant interview 
with Mr. Dorsétt a few weeks ago the 
writer asked what his greatest ambition 
was in the insurance field and he 
promptly replied: “To be an integral 
factor in disseminating information to 
the public as to the work of the stock 
capital casualty-surety companies. This 
is especially as to the contributions of 
our companies in providing peace of 
mind for the present and security for 
the future.” 





CHAMBER COMMITTEE TO MEET 


Insurance committee of Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will meet 
at the Waldorf-Astoria today, December 
8. Among subjects up for discussion are 
Federal legislation, Veterans’ rehabilita- 
tion, Workmen’s Compensation, Motorist 
Safety Responsibility Acts and special 
state insurance taxes, licenses and fees. 


Associated Hospital Service 


Grants Increased Benefits 
Increased benefits to the 1,700,000 
members of the Associated Hospital 
Service of New York are announced by 
Louis H, Pink, president, beginning De- 
cember 1, Subscribers will thereafter be 
entitled to hospital care during a period 
of twenty-one days for each separate 
illness they may suffer instead of twen- 
ty-one days for the entire year. The 


organization’s policy of granting bene- 
fits for ninety extra days at one-half 


the regular hospital rates will remain in 
effect for each period of hospitaliza- 
tion. In addition, a cash allowance of 
$7.25 will be paid to subscribers who 
may need operating room service at the 
hospital but who do not become bed 
patients. 


“These benefits have been granted,” 
said Mr. Pink, “in keeping with our 
basic policy of sharing with members 
and their families all surpluses beyond 
those necessary for sound operation. 
They will be continued as long as our 
financial condition permits us to do so.” 


W. H. Bennem 35 Years 
With American Surety Co. 


W. H. Bennem, vice president in 
charge of the fidelity department, Amer- 
ican Surety Co. and New York Casualty 
Co., New York, completed thirty-five 
vears of service on December 4. 

Mr. Bennem began in 1909 as an office 
boy in the then agency department, was 
made assistant manager of the fidelity 
department in 1927, and in 1929 became 
manager. In 1941 he was elected vice 
president of the two companies. 





CRIME lao Serbo wiiioniT wutning 


Fingerprint files of the FBI contain records 
of 6,000,000 separate individuals arrested for 
criminal offenses. “Repeaters” or habitual 
criminals constitute 40 to 65 per cent of all 
criminals in the United States . . . Juvenile 
crime has been increasing steadily. 


Like lightning, you can never know where 


or when crime may strike! Thousands of 


crimes against property occur every day. For 
your protection we suggest you consult your 
Agent or Broker about the most modern 
forms of coverage against loss of Money, 
Securities and other property caused by Dis- 
honesty, Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and any 


one of a dozen other similar crimes. 
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Consult Your Agent or Broker 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY © 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 


SURETY AND CASUALTY 


BOTH COMPANIES WRITE FIDELITY, 
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Lafrentz Review 


(Continued from Page 83) 


together with the contractor and obligee 
and a solution was found to the im- 
passe. The surety made weekly en- 
gineering inspections and its reports, 
showing the actual status of the con- 
tract, were sent to all parties concerned. 
The procedures employed brought about 
a happy solution of a very troublesome 
case whereby the contractor discharged 
its obligations under the contract and 
the obligee got the equipment it sorely 
needed. 

These cases are cited to show the 
value of the service supplied by corpo- 
rate suretyship above and beyond the 
payment of any monetary loss. 

Huge Highway Building Program 

Many plans are being made these days 
for extensive building projects following 
the cessation of hostilities. One of the 
most important of these is the proposed 
$3,250,000,000 highway construction pro- 
gram which would build roads in the 
forty-eight states on a 60-40 basis, the 
Federal government putting up the 
larger share over a three-year period. 
There are also, of course, many plans 
being formulated for large housing 
projects. It is believed that these pro- 
grams will, of course, require contract 
bonds since no public official or contract- 
ing officer could well afford to waive 
corporate suretyship in the post-war 
period when the need for letting con- 
tracts on a negotiated basis will be 
passed and when there will be a return 
to the customary procedure of taking 
bids and awarding the contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

The surety industry is making its 
plans to supply the suretyship and serv- 
ices which this vast amount of construc- 
tion work will demand. 


Growth of Currency Exchanges 

There have been no outstanding de- 
velopments in the fiduciary bond field 
in which the loss experience continues 
to be favorable. Some problems, how- 
ever, have arisen on account -of inability 
to close guardianships and administra- 
tions where former minors and _ heirs 
are now in the armed forces and where 
some of the heirs reside in enemy-occu- 
pied territory. 

An interesting wartime development 
has been the growth of currency ex- 
changes or check-cashing establishments 
in the large cities and around war 
plants. Many of these companies do a 
large business in cashing checks, prin- 
cipally for war workers for a fee. Some 
states, notably Illinois and New York, 
have seen fit to regulate this business 
by requiring check cashers to be li- 
censed and bonded, the obligation of the 
bond being that the check casher will 
comply with the law, charge only au- 
thorized fees and not engage in money 
lending or other specified practices. 

Two new’ programs’ have been 
launched by the Federal Government: 
(1) the feed wheat program, and (2) the 
program providing for the purchase of 
cotton from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to be exported to countries ap- 
proved by that body. 

In the first instance, the War Food 
Administration, through the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has entered into contracts 
with feed wheat merchandisers for the 
distribution of wheat to eligible pur- 
chasers .under the program. The mer- 
chandiser agrees that upon delivery of 
warehouse receipts surrendered by the 
C.C.C. representing wheat covered by 
any allotment, he will advance to C.C.C.. 
on account of proceeds to be received 
from the sale for the account of. C.C.C., 
the amount specified in the allotment 
contract. He must furnish a bond con- 
ditioned upon the faithful performance 
of any or all of his obligations under 
the contract as C.C.C. may prescribe. 

In the second case, the bond required 
is conditioned that the exporter will 
furnish certain evidences of exportation, 
or pay liquidated damages. 


Need for Post-War Expansion 


Looking ahead to post-war years, | 
feel there is a promising future for the 


" . W. Lafrentz Philosophy 


W. Lafrentz, chairman of the board 
o hattiieh Surety Co., contributed the 
following advice on “Junk It...” to that 
company’s monthly bulletin. Although the 
author is unknown, it might very well rep- 
resent the philosophy on life and living 
which has guided Mr. Lafrentz, a highly 
respected and beloved surety  ptoneer, 
throughout his long career: 


Junk something every day. Junk your 
worries, junk your fears, junk your 
anxieties, junk your little jealousies, en- 
vies and hatreds. Whatever interfers 
with your getting up and getting on in 
the world—junk it. 


Every night before you go to sleep 
put in the junk heap all your disap- 
pointments, all your grudges, your re- 
vengeful feelings, your malice—junk 
everything that is hindering you from 
being a big, strong, fine character. 


The great trouble with most of us is 
that we haven’t any junk heap of this 
sort. We pull all our mental enemies, 
all our handicaps, our discouragements, 
our losses, our misfortunes, our troubles, 
worries, and trials, along with us. That 
eats up more than 50% of our vitality 
and energy, so that we have only the 
smaller amount left for the great 
achievement of making life a success. 





fidelity and surety field. There is, how- 
ever, a great deal of work to be done 
by both agents and companies in ex- 
panding our markets and_ providing 
necessary services for these lines. 

A large percentage of the embezzle- 
ment and forgery losses occurring each 
year in this country are either not cov- 
ered at all by corporate suretyship, or 
covered only in inadequate amounts. Un- 
til we cover the market for such bonds 
as thoroughly as the market has been 
developed for fire insurance, agents and 
companies alike have an unfinished task. 
Splendid bond forms are available and 
premium rates are the lowest in the his- 
tory of the business. Certainly this is 
a golden opportunity for agents and 
companies to cooperate in adequately 
selling the market for fidelity and for- 
gery bonds. 

One of the most lucrative fields for 
expansion after the war should be the 
sale of contract bonds required by the 
vast post-war construction programs. 
Here also the helpful cooperation be- 
tween agent and company will be needed 
in order to obte ain the desired results. 
This will require constructive underwrit- 
ing policies as well as intelligent and 
cooperative claim service on the part of 
the surety companies. This claim serv- 
ice should include prompt settlement of 
all just claims and, of equal importance 
in cases where the work is not pro- 
ceeding according to contract, the inter- 
vention by the surety before declaration 
of default wherever possible. By so do- 
ing, the surety’s best efforts may be 
directed toward preventing default. It is 
this service that can make contract 
bonds so valuable and enable agents 
and brokers to drive home the fact that 
no contract, private or public, should be 
let without requiring a corporate con- 
tract bond. These two fields, fidelity- 
forgerv and contract bonds; in my opin- 
ion, offer great opportunities for agents 
who are willing to develop this as vet 
largely unsold market. 


Loss Prevention Always Needed 


In closing, just a word about loss pre- 
vention. The other day I read an ar- 
ticle in a financial paper captioned 
“Don’t Let Fire Prevention Down. Dan- 
ger May Increase Post-War.” 

During the past ten or twelve years 
the effectiveness of the prevention of 
fidelity, burglary, robbery and forgery 
losses, initiated by the surety industry, 
has been demonstrated by the favorable 
underwriting experience. The post-war 
period may well show a reversal of this 
favorable trend, and, therefore, I should 
like to say “Don’t let loss prevention 
down. It will still be needed in the 
post-war era.” 
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years of leadership 
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Hartford’Steam Boiler was the first company in 
America to write this class of insurance. Today, 
with 22 companies in the field, 40 per cent of the 
entire premium volume is placed with the Hartford. 
It follows that Hartford experience in underwriting, 
engineering and inspection is many times larger than 
that of any other single company. On the basis of 
this experience, the Company leads in the develop- 
ment of new and better methods of preventing power- 
equipment accidents. 

Hartford has the largest field staff whose work is 
solely power-plant protection. These field men are 
strategically located throughout the country so as to 
provide prompt service to agents, brokers and 
assureds. 

These are some of the considerations which have 
given agents and brokers profit, prestige and satis- 
faction from placing their Boiler and Machinery 
insurance risks with Hartford Steam Boiler. A 
competent special agent, fully qualified to analyze 
the needs of your clients, is available to service the 
needs of your office. 
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The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company « Hartford, Conn. 


‘or Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 
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T. J. Falvey Nearing His 
Half Century of Activity 





T. Fy. PALVEY 


T. J. Falvey, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., ‘is 
approaching the half century mark of 
continuous activity as a casualty and 
surety executive and is today one of the 
highly respected elder statesmen in this 
field. He has been at the helm of the 
Massachusetts Bonding ever since 1907 
when he organized it at the height of 
the famous panic, and has steered a 
straight and successful course through 
the prosperity and depression eras since 
then. 

Massachusetts Bonding will mark its 
fortieth anniversary in 1947, 


ELECTED TRUSTEE OF TEMPLE 








Rev. Alexander Mackie, President, Pres- 
byterian Ministers Fund, Newly Hon- 
ored; Has Many Ministerial Interests 

Rev. Alexander Mackie, D.D., presi- 
dent Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Phil- 
adelphia, has been elected a trustee of 
Temple University. He is also president 
of the Ministers Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, and of the Board of Man- 
agers, Presbyterian Bayside Home, Nep- 
tune, N. J., and treasurer of Canterbury 
Cleric, Presbyterian Ministers Social 
Union, Twentieth Century Cleric, Phil- 
adelphia, and The Symposium, Prince- 
ton, N, J. Dr. Mackie also holds a 
trusteeship in the College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Ark.; General Association for 
Health and Healing, Newark; National 
Temperance and Publication Society, 
New York; Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
He was minister of Sherwood Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, 1910-1911; 
Tully Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania, 1911-1936; 
minister-in-charge, Collenbrook Presby- 
terian Church, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, 
1941-1944. Dr. Mackie. was graduated 
from Princeton University with an A.B. 
in 1907; Princeton University A, M., 
1909; Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1910, and received the D.D. degree from 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, in 1925. 
He is author of “The Gift of Tongues— 
A Study in Pathological Aspects of 
Christianity.” 


The Bureau of Research and Statistics 
of the Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, has brought out a second edition 
of Memorandum 55 on “Prepayment 
Medical Care” organizations which in- 
cludes a statistical summary not found 
in the first edition. This summary in- 
cludes tables showing by state and type 
of plan, number of persons eligible for 
service, physicians associated with plan 
and types of service provided. The Mem- 
orandum, which comprises 130 pages, is 
available at the Government Printing 
Office at thirty cents per copy. 


V. D. CLIFF’S 78th BIRTHDAY 


Federal L. & C. President and A. & H. 
Veteran to Celebrate Milestone De- 
cember 21; In Improved Health 

V. D. Cliff, president of the Federal 
Life & Casualty of Detroit, who is one 
of the deans of the A. & H. business, 
will celebrate his seventy-eighth birth- 
day on December 21. He is improved in 
health and in fine fettle as this mile- 
stone approaches. 

Mr. Cliff was one of the organizers of 
the old Detroit Conference, predecessor 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, and served as president in 
1606-07. Today his son, F. V. Cliff, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Federal 
L. & C, is following in his father’s 
footsteps in association activity and is 
doing a fine job as first vice president 
of the conference. 








R. W. GRAFSTRON’S NEW POST 

Robert W. Grafstron, formerly with 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity in New 
York as an automobile underwriter, has 
joined the General Transportation Cas- 
ualty & Surety of New York in a similar 
capacity. Mr. Grafstron will work un- 
der the supervision of Assistant Secre- 
tary Emery G. Gauch, who is in charge 
of underwriting. 


Prevost Re-Elected 





Governing Committee Chairman, Per- 
sonal A. & H. Bureau; W. E. McKell 
Guest Speaker at Annual Meeting 
Harry Prevost, United States F. & G., 

was re-elected chairman, governing com- 

mittee of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters, at its an- 
nual meeting Wednesday in New York 

City. Mr. Prevost now starts his second 

full term in this capacity, and one of 

his first acts will be to designate com- 
mittee chairmen for 1945. The entire 
governing committee was also re-elected 
as follows: Aetna Life, Continental Casu- 
alty, Globe Indemnity, Great American 

Indemnity, Hartford Accident, Indem- 

nity Co. of N. A., Maryland Casualty, 

Ocean Accident, Standard Accident and 

Travelers. 

Guest speaker at the meeting, which 
was held at 60 John Street, was W 
McKell, vice president, American Surety, 
who is chairman of the special U. S. 
Supreme decision committee, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
His topic was: “Federal Legislative 
Developments.” 

The usual reports of committee chair- 
men were read and approved, and Ray 
L. Hills, Great American Indemnity, was 
again named to audit the books. 


A.& H. Loss Experience 


(Continued from Page 111) 


Commissioner, who is chairman of the 
laws and legislation committee. Consen- 
sus of the A. & H. committeemen was 
that this practice should be discouraged. 
Guertin Highspots N. J. Bill 

Balance of the session was occupied 
by A. N. Guertin who criticized as out- 
moded the uniform A. & H. standard 
policy bill adopted by the NAIC in 1911 
and which has not been changed since 
then. Mr. Guertin served notice that 
New Jersey has decided to proceed with 
a program along the lines of “our sug- 
gestions to this committee on the uni- 
form bill changes, and we hope that the 
NAIC will go along with us just as we 
have cooperated with you in the past.” 
Mr. Guertin then announced that he has 
drawn up a bill incorporating changes 
which will be entered in the New Jer- 
sey legislature in the 1945 session. High- 
spots of this bill will be given in our 
issue next week. 

Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire 
Commissioner, chairman of sub-commit- 
tee No. 2, and Director Parkinson, Il- 
linois, filed their respective reports with 
the main committee for final action by 
the association. 
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Sixty YEARS OF 


Toward new horizons 


more profitable. 


Backed by a record of sixty progressive years, Standard pledges a continuance 
of prompt and fair claim service—of modern, up-to-the-minute coverages— 
of competent assistance in underwriting, safety engineering and production. 
In short, Standard Accident promises to maintain, and, where possible, improve 
its present high standards of service. 


Your Standard field man will gladly tell you the many reasons why Standard 
Service Satisfies—why Standard is today one of America’s oldest and largest 
casualty insurance and bonding companies. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 
SERVICE AND 


Standard of Detroit is constantly seeking 
new ways to be of greater service—con- 
stantly looking toward new horizons to make 
the work of its agents and brokers easier and 
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A. &@ H. Insurance Broke All Records 
In 1944 for Accelerated Expansion 


By Harotp R. Gorpon 
Managing Director, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Conference 


It is the conservative 


opinion of Harold R. Gordon, managing director, Health 


& Accident Underwriters Conference, that A. & H. premium production this year 
will show an increase of more than 20% compared with 1943, reaching a new high 
peak in A, & H. volume of more than $525,000,000. This is decidedly big time busi- 
ness, but with increased stature the accident and health companies are faced with 


new and difficult problems. 
In the following article, 


reviewing the year’s developments in this field, Mr. 


Gordon points with some concern to the continued high loss ratios in the Group 
A. & H. line. On the other hand, losses under individual policies have been below 
normal which, in his opinion, is a condition that will not continue much longer. As 
to the future, he maintains that it should be the ambition of every company and 
agent to explore and develop every insurance possibility for giving the American 
public the fullest protection against economic loss by accident or disease. But to 


achieve this objective, 


As the sun sets on the year 1944, the 
golden glow on the horizon presages a 
bright and sunny 1945 for the accident 
and heaith insurance business. 

This year, a remarkable record 
recorded in the accident 
health history. 
in premium income, 
than 20% over 1943, and a 
peak of accident and health premiums 
will be reached exceeding $525,000,000. 
More than 40 million policyholders will 
hold approximately 50 million policies at 
the end of the year. _ 

Accident and health insurance has had 
a tremendous growth during the past 
ten years, but in 1944 has broken all 
records for accelerated expansion in the 
insurance field. ; 

One of the interesting features has 
been that the growth is not confined to 
any one particular line of accident and 


was 
pages of and 
Sales volume, 
will increase more 
new high 


measured 


health business, but all branches, from 
the industrial policy to the more ex- 
pensive commercial contracts, show in- 


creases. 

The largest additions, of course, have 
been in the group and _ hospitalization 
field. War and defense industries have 
added thousands of new workers result- 
ing in the huge enlargement of group 
business. The attractiveness to employ- 
ers of group accident and health insur- 
ance for their employes has been aided 
by the rules and regulations permitting 
tax deductions and savings for em- 
ployers and the wage earner looks with 
favor on group coverage because pre- 
miums do not constitute wage increases. 

War Problems 

However, along with the rapid in- 
crease of business because of our war 
program, numerous difficult problems 
have presented themselves to accident 
and health underwriters and claim ex- 


ecutives. While the claim situation in 
the individual policy field is less than 
average, the loss experience in the 


group accident and health field, particu- 
larly in war industries, has been abnor- 
mally high. The high loss ratios of 1943 
in this field have continued this year, 
and will necessitate some adjustment of 
underwriting practices. 

On the other hand, due to full em- 
ployment and high wages, losses under 
individual policies have been below nor- 
mal and companies are exercising cau- 
tion in avoiding over-confidence that 
this condition will continue much. longer, 
particularly if during the immediate re- 
conversion period there is considerable 
unemployment. Most companies are en- 
deavoring to anticipate the shift from 
sub-normal loss ratios at present to 
above average loss ratios bound to oc- 


effective research studies along economic lines are needed. 


cur by unemployment after the war is 
over, 

In common with other lines of insur- 
ance and industry, the accident and 
health business has been adversely af- 
fected by lack of personnel and short- 
age of office equipment and_ supplies. 
Shortage of office workers to carry on 
increased business has been a serious 
one, and despite signs of war workers 
returning to peacetime work, insurance 
personnel is still lacking. 

Reinstatement of Old Peolicyholders 

One of the problems immediately con- 
fronting accident and health under- 
writers is the reinstatement of old 
policyholders who went into war service 
and are now returning. Questions of in- 
surability, the problem of returned vet- 
erans going through an adjustment pe- 
riod in taking up civilian work again, 
have engaged the serious thought of 
most underwriters. With the prospect of 
thousands of returned soldiers and sail- 
ors coming back to peacetime activity 
during the next year, and the desire of 
all companies to cover not only their 
former policyholders but new prospects 
for accident and_ sickness _ protection, 
many difficult problems are presented. 
All companies, however, are taking a 


liberal underwriting attitude so as to 
make possible that the majority of re- 
turned war veterans find the accident 
and health protection they desire. 

Most companies also are continuing 
to extend to those now in military and 
naval service full protection while in 
the United States as they have for the 
years since we entered the war. 

Two programs in the accident and 
health business completed during 1944 
deserve the commendation of everyone. 
One had to do with the preparation of 
an Official Guide for the approval of 
accident and health policy forms by a 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. The other 
was the adoption by all major company 
organizations of a uniform simplified 
medical blank for the use of attending 
physicians in completing personal acci- 
dent and sickness claims. 


Guide for Approval of Policy Forms 

In recent years considerable difficulty 
has been experienced by all companies 
in constructing policy forms which 
would meet the filing requirements of 
various state insurance departments. In 
1943, the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners authorized the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee of its ac- 
cident and health committee to prepare 
a guide outlining uniform procedure 
with respect to the formal filing of 
policy forms. 

After several meetings basic instruc- 
tions to be observed concerning the 
brief description, benefit provisions, ex- 
ceptions and exclusions in policies were 
drafted. The guide also contains specific 
recommendations as to character and 
size of type, and other constructive sug- 
gestions in the preparation of policies. 
The accident and health subcommittee 
of the NAIC was assisted by a joint 
company committee of accident and 
health representatives. 

The guide did not attempt to cover 
all questions involving construction and 
language in policy forms, nor could it 
change statutory requirements relating 
to accident and health policies. But the 
guide did cover basic points, and by the 
addition from year to year of other rec- 
ommendations it will in time become of 
considerable importance and influence in 
policy construction. Of greatest value, 
the guide attempts to prescribe uniform- 
ity in the procedure for filing and ap- 
proving policy forms. 

The guide became effective July 1, 
1944, on policy forms submitted on or 
after that date. 

Uniform Simplified Medical Blank 

For many years physicians and sur- 
geons have been helpful to their patients 
in filling out medical report blanks re- 
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quired for the payment of personal acci- 
dent and sickness insurance claims. 
However, difficulty has been experience: 
because of the variety of questions and 
information required by these blanks 
This has been particularly true during 
war time with a shortage of both doc 
tors and office personnel in physicians’ 
offices, 

To remedy this condition the major 
company organizations operating in the 
accident and health field recently pre- 
pared a uniform. simplified medical 
blank, one for accident disability and 
another for sickness—and some com- 
panies combining the two. 

Formerly, these blanks contained 
numerous questions. The new simplified 
blanks contain only five questions in one 
blank, and seven in the other. They can 
be filled out with a minimum expense of 
time and labor. Notarization is not re- 
quired. There is plenty of space on 
each blank for the physician to add an 
explanation of any inquiry answered. 

Since it is estimated that there are 
more than six million accident and sick- 
ness claims paid annually by insurance 
companies, it is apparent that the new 
simplified blanks will be of real value 
to all physicians by reason of the saving 
of labor and detail required in complet- 
ing these blanks for their patients. 

Many insurance companies have al- 
ready adopted and are using these 
blanks at the present time and others 
will make them available at the earliest 
possible date. 

Future Expansion of A. & H. Business 

In spite of the rapid strides made in 
recent years by the accident and health 
industry in expanding both its scope of 
coverage and number of persons insured, 
there is still a wide and fertile field for 
a greater public service in the protec- 
tion of loss of earning power and ex- 
pense incident to disability. The average 
wage earner is decidedly disability in- 
surance conscious. He is also cognizant 
of the value and necessity of protecting 
his wife and children against loss due 
to medical and. hospital care. 

It should be the ambition of every 
company and every agent to so explore 
and develop every insurance possibility 
for furnishing the American public the 
fullest protection against any economic 
loss by accident or disease. To achieve 
this objective we need more research 
and more concerted study of our future 
possibilities. 

Not only the accident and health in- 
dustry, but all insurance suffers by the 
lack of effective research studies along 
economic lines. A full time research man 
in the accident and health business is 
almost unheard of, and less than a 
handful of research men are devoting 
full time to insurance research from a 
broad public viewpoint. Contrast this 
situation with just one division of one 
international labor union where over 
100 research men and women occupy 
two floors of an office building in a 
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Dr. Leo Perlman Proposes Compulsory 
Group A. & H. for 32,000,000 Workers 


Dr. Leo Perlman, executive vice presi- 
dent, Trade Union Accident & Health 
Association of America, a New York 
company specializing in Group A. & H. 
and hospitalization insurance, is advo- 
cating that the Congress pass a Dill 
making compulsory a uniform plan of 
non-occupational coverage. Under the 
proposed plan, this insurance would pro- 
tect the 32,000,000 wage earners of the 
country at an annual premium cost of 





DR. LEO PERLMAN 


an estimated $82 per unit—covering both 
the worker and his family—for an esti- 
mated total premium volume of $2,624,- 
000,000. Sale of the coverage would be 
through agents and brokers in the old- 
line A. & H., life and casualty com- 
panies of the U. S. A. 
Federal Reinsurance Bureau 

To spread this huge amount of risk, 
it is proposed by Dr. Perlman that a 
Federal Reinsurance Bureau be or- 
ganized with broad powers, operating 
along lines similar to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. 

Dr. Perlman points out that this re- 
insurance arrangement, cost of which 
will be defrayed by the companies issu- 
ing the uniform policy, “will not only 
guarantee to the working masses com- 
plete protection which is the objective 
of Social Security, but will also 
Strengthen the position of the direct 
writing companies.’ 

As to the attitude of the medical pro- 
fession, Dr, Perlman foresees no resist- 
ance on their part to the proposed plan 
inasmuch as “their professional serv- 
ices are included without regimentation 
and with maintenance of the principle 
of free choice of physician by the in- 
sured. Thus the doctor-patient relation- 
ship is preserved.” 


Meets Demand for Expanded Social 
Security Benefits 

Idea behind the proposed plan is that 
to meet the demand today for expanded 
Social Security benefits for disability 
and medical expenses, large groups of 
workers should be provided with A. & 
H. protection by private industry rather 
than by the Government. Thus, he visu- 
alizes that with approval and adoption 
by Congress of a uniform, streamlined 
plan of medium-cost insurance, set up 
similar to the provisions and practices 
of the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the various states, the insurance fra- 
ternity will be in a fortified position. 

Based on the satisfactory experience 
of his own company, Dr. Perlman 
recommends that groups of workers be 
insured against sickness, non-occupa- 





tional accidents; be provided with medi- 
cal, surgical and hospitalization insur- 
ance for themselves and families, and 
that the cost in all cases be paid en- 
tirely by the employers. For any one 
sickness or accident, fifty-two weeks’ 
coverage would be provided, and health 
insurance after an 8-day waiting period. 
Also proposed are fifty days of hos- 
pitalization at $5 a day for the wage 
earner and $4 a day for his dependents. 
Up to $175 is allowed for surgical bene- 
fits. 

Maternity, hospital and surgical bene- 
fits for wife and children of the wage 
earner are also included, and fifty doc- 
tor’s visits allowed for any one disability 
due to sickness or non-occupational ac- 
cident. 

Further Details 


Giving further details of the plan, Dr. 
Perlman said this week: “Most interest- 
ing feature of the proposed coverage is 
that with its adoption by the Congress, 
it shall be made compulsory coverage 
with the existing old line licensed A. & 
H. casualty and life companies. Just as 
workmen’s compensation insurance is 
required by laws of the various states, 
so will this non-occupational Group pro- 
tection be required. 

“This plan is entirely within the spirit 
of American democracy in that it will 
protect all workers and their dependents 
regardless of race, color or age. Its 
originators are now preparing an exten- 
sive study of the whole subject for legis- 
lative and labor bodies. We have al- 
ready conferred with them and find a 
sympathetic interest. We are confident 
that the project will be supported by or- 
ganized labor and industry 

“Furthermore, this program through 
adoption of uniform policy coverage 
available to all licensed insurance com- 
panies and compulsory in all industries, 
on a uniform basis of cost, will remove 
in my opinion any cause for opposition 
by the insurance industry. The huge 
amount of new business which will be 
received will provide employment for 
many thousands of new employes in the 
industry.” 


Dr. Perlman’s Background 


Graduate of the Charles University of 
Prague where he obtained his Ph.D. 
degree, Dr. Perlman served for many 
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OUR NEWLY DESIGNED 


Fiftieth Anniversary Policy 


in commemoration of 


“OUR 50TH YEAR OF SERVICE” 








* * 
PAYS UP TO AGE 65 FOR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
10 YEARS COVERAGE FOR ANY ONE CLAIM WITH 
LIFETIME ACCIDENT BENEFITS OPTIONAL 








BOSTON 





Other Special Features 


@ STRICTLY NON-CANCELLABLE 

@ GUARANTEED RENEWABLE TO AGE 65 

@ NO PREMIUM INCREASE AT ANY TIME 

@ NO RIDERS OR RESTRICTIONS AFTER ISSUANCE 
@ NON-PRORATING FOR CHANGE OF OCCUPATION 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








RESTAURANT WORKERS COVERED 


Trade Union A. & H. Ass’n Insures 7,000 
and Their Dependents; Employ- 
ers to Pay Entire Cost 
The Trade Union Accident & Health 
Association of America, of which Dr. 
Leo Perlman is executive vice president, 
recently completed a group A. & H. and 
hospitalization contract with the Affiliat- 
ed Restaurateurs of Greater New York 
covering nearly 7,000 employes and their 
wives and children. According to Dr. 
Leo Perlman, executive vice president of 
the company, this is the first time the 
policies sold by the Trade Union A. & H. 
have embraced the dependents of the 
insured. The coverage provides compre- 
hensive sickness and accident benefits 
including medical, surgical and hospital 
care for all the workers and their de- 

pendents. 

Furthermore, the entire cost of this 
protection will be carried by the em- 
ployers of whom there are some 200 in 
the membership of the Affiliated Res- 
taurateurs of Greater New York. 

The reinsuring company is the Na- 
tional Casualty and the _ reinsurance 
agreement was consummated through 
the office of James R. Garrett, Inc., of 45 
John Street, New York. Bleichroeder, 
Bing & Co., Inc., of 80 Maiden Lane, 
acted as brokers in the case. 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Mame Office 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSTTS 








Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 








Surety Industry 
(Continued from Page 86) 


the surety branch of the business realize 
better than ever before the wisdom of 
understanding cooperation in _ solving 
their mutual problems. 


Posey Sets the Example 


No member of the Surety Industry 
Committee has been more determined 
to reach this objective than Chairman 
“Add” Posey. His leadership of the com- 
mittee has been described as masterful: 
Always considerate of individual view- 
points, he is insistent that there be no 
stubborness in maintaining them to the 
detriment of progress. He is not easily 
influenced one way or the other, acting 
always for the best interest of the busi- 
ness. His honest conviction is that the 
present time affords a real opportunity 
for the bonding business to take progres- 
sive action to the end that contract 
bonds will be popularly in demand in the 
post-war period on both private and 
public work. 

This is “Add” Posey’s twentieth anni- 
versary year with the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, having started with 
its surety department on the Pacific 
Coast in 1924. A native of Oakland, 
Calif., and graduate of Santa Clara Uni- 
versity, he obtained his initial business 
experience with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in San Francisco. There he 
went through the various branches in- 
cluding operating, traffic, accounting and 
road service. 

Shortly after joining the Hartford A. 
& I. he was transferred to the San 
Francisco metropolitan department to 
do surety work. In August, 1926, he was 
promoted to resident manager of that 
department and eight years later was 
advanced to assistant manager for the 
Two Hartfords on the West Coast. It’s 
on’ the record that Mr. Posey played 
a ‘major part in the arrangement of most 
of the larger contract bonds written on 
the Coast including the Boulder Dam 
bond, the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge bonds, and the Grand Coulee 
Dam bonds. Furthermore, he has been 
a producer as well as an underwriter; 
knows agents’ problems thoroughly, and 
has a familiarity with not only the 
surety business but the casualty and 
fire lines. 

Mr, Posey was elected a vice president 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
on October 30, 1939, with general super- 
vision of the bonding departments and 
in direct charge of the contract bond 
department. 


LOWER DELAWARE COMP. RATES 
. A reduction of approximately 11% in 
workmen’s compensation insurance rates 





‘for 1945, reflecting a reduction in acci- 


dents in some Delaware industries, has 
been announced by the Delaware Indus- 
trial Accident Board. The rates cover 
196 industries, of which 128 will be re- 
duced, 23 increased and 45 will remain 
the same, 
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U. S. Senator Radcliffe 


(Continued from Page 90) 


Bailey-Walter bills, conferred on several 
occasions with insurance key men, Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney, Attorney General Bid- 
dle and many others. His counsel has 
been that the insurance interests en- 
deavor to meet on common ground with 
the Government in solving problems in- 
volved; come to an understanding and 
present a united front so that when a 
show-down comes on the floor of the 
Senate there will be no semblance of 
controversy or divided opinions. 

The Senator indicated to the writer 
that he would support Federal legislation 
which assures continuance of state su- 
pervision of insurance. 


Radcliffe’s Views on Security 


Senator Radcliffe is at his best in ex- 
pressing his opinions on the need for 
security, which in wartime looms bigger 
in the minds of people than ever before. 
His best address on this subject was 
presented at a meeting in Chicago of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America and was thereafter widely re- 
produced, both in real estate and insur- 
ance periodicals. The following excerpts, 
dealing with the insurance “spread of 
risk” principle, are of especial interest: 

“One of the most far-reaching and 
dramatic steps taken in the promotion 
of ,security has been the tremendous 
growth of insurance in this country. 
Many losses of property we cannot pre- 
vent but we can retain security by insur- 
ance in its manifold forms. For in- 
stance, the enormous sums of money 
paid for death benefits by insurance 
companies provide for an incalculable 
amount of family stabilization.” 


Role of Corporate Suretyship 


At this point Senator Radcliffe pointed 
to the growth of. corporate suretyship, 
saying that its substitution for the pri- 
vate surety was a godsend. He declared: 
“The corporate surety offers protection 
against shortages of private and public 
officials and employes, of court fiduci- 
aries. It guarantees performance of con- 
struction contracts, both private and 
public.... Surety companies have helped 
greatly to promote better practices in 
business generally. They provide some 
much-needed security in almost every 
field of business activity. ... Thus, every 
reasonable step should be made to foster, 
protect and regulate insurance compa- 
nies and practices.” 


Personal Side of Senator Radcliffe 


It’s a far cry from the floor of the 
United States Senate to the quiet, serene 
atmosphere of Cambridge, Md., where 
Mr. Radcliffe went to school. He was 
born at Lloyds, Md., in the heart of the 
Eastern Shore farming country, the son 
of John A. L. Radcliffe, a farmer and 
boat builder, who saw service in the 
Mexican War. To use Senator Rad- 
cliffe’s words, his father was a “redhot 
rebel” during the War Between the 
States. In fact, his entire family and 
his relatives were all staunch supporters 
of the Confederacy during and after the 
war. 

Raised in this atmosphere, it is much 
to Senator Radcliffe’s credit that when 
he was taking his doctor’s degree at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1900, he 
selected as his thesis a non-partisan ap- 
proach to the Civil War. He had great 
difficulty locating source material which 
had not already become public. How- 
ever, he finally uncovered hitherto un- 
known information that enabled him to 
produce as a thesis a book satisfactory 
to himself and the University. Its title: 
“Governor Hicks of Maryland and the 
Civil War.” 

Prepared for Teaching Career 

Interestingly, Mr, Radcliffe prepared 
for the teaching profession as a student 
at Cambridge (Md.) Seminary from 
which he was graduated in 1893. He re- 
ceived his A.B. at Johns Hopkins in 
1897; his Ph.D. in 1900 at the same uni- 
versity; then his LL.B. at University 
of Maryland in 1903; honorary LL.D. at 





My Dear Senator Radcliffe: 


vision by the Federal Government, 





the Sherman Act. 


the Supreme Court. 
With best regards, always, 


Honorable George L, Radcliffe 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


I have your letter of June sixth with respect to the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court deciding that insurance comes under the provisions 
of the Sherman Act. You suggest that this would probably mean super- 


The Attorney General advises me that he does not believe that this 
alternative is inevitable or even probable. He tells me that there is nothing 
| in the decision which prevents the regulation by the states of insurance 
rates as long as the regulation does not interfere with the provisions of 


Personally I know of no effort at this time to bring insurance compa- 
nies under over-all Federal regulation. Whether or not such control were 
adopted would depend, I think, very much on the attitude of the companies 
themselves in complying with the provisions of the Sherman Act. 

The Attorney General assures me that he is anxious that the insurance 
companies and the State insurance officials shall have a reasonable time 
within which to conform their practices and statutes to the decision of 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


June 10, 1944 


Very sincerely yours, 








Washington College in 1933 and Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1943. 

The turn of the century found him 
as the principal of Cambridge Seminary 
which was followed by a year’s experi- 
ence as a history teacher at Baltimore 
City College in 1901-2. He was admitted 
to the Maryland bar in 1903, and today 
is a member of the American Bar, Mary- 
land Bar and Baltimore Bar Associations. 
In 1903 his long career as a surety man 
started, and with the American Bonding 
Co. From 1903-4 he served as attorney ; 
won promotion in 1906 to second vice 
presidency. This post he held until 1914 
when he was elected president of the 
company. Later, with the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co., he served as vice president 
and general counsel, until his election 
on January 20, 1925 to first vice presi- 
dency. Married, he has one son, George 
M., now an engineering lieutenant with 
the Army Air Corps in service “some- 
where in the Pacific.” 

His favorite hobby is collecting books, 
magazines and other data on the subject 
of Christmas, dating back to the time 
of the Romans, and in addition to hav- 
ing one of the largest collections in the 
country, Senator Radcliffe is a fascinat- 
ing speaker in telling about the economic 
and social aspects of this subject from 
a historical standpoint. 

Civic and Public Affairs 


Among his activities in civic and public 
affairs, Mr, Radcliffe served on the 


3altimore Board, Liquor License Com- 
mission, from 1916 to 1919; gave a busy 
year’s service to Maryland as Secretary 
of State in 1919-20, His first major po- 
litical activity came in 1932 when he 
was named chairman of the Maryland 
Democratic Campaign Committee, being 
reappointed to the same post in 1934, 
During the same period Mr. Radcliffe 
added to his laurels by excellent work 
as regional adviser of the Federal Em- 
ergency Administration for the states of 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and the District of Columbia. 

He was elected to the United States 
Senate on November 6, 1934 and re- 
elected in 1940. His present term ex- 
pires in 1946, 


Particularly in the field of corporate 

suretyship, Mr. Radcliffe is a highly re- 
spected and popular figure. He has 
worked constructively for the improve- 
ment of the business, has championed 
corporate suretyship as an indispensable 
helpmate of business and industry. That 
his efforts along this and many other 
beneficial lines are appreciated is indi- 
cated by the estimate of a contemporary 
who said recently to the writer: 
_ “Senator Radcliffe is a superior man 
in every respect. He has done a lot for 
the insurance business, and has beer 
ever a tower of strength in the United 
States Senate in his advocacy of free 
private enterprise.” 





SURETY CLAIM FORUM MEETS 


Kuhn and Baldwin Are Speakers; Ansell 
to Conduct Next Session to Be 
Held December 13 

C. W. Kuhn of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Co. and a member of the 
Surety Company Claim Men’s Forum of 
New York presided at the meeting on 
November 29 and also gave an informal 
talk on “Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940.” His talk was followed by an open 
forum, 


Mr. Kuhn then introduced the guest 
speaker, Ganson J. Baldwin of the New 
York Bar who spoke on the “Legal 
Effects of Military Service.” Mr. Bald- 
win is recognized as an authority on 
the subject. He is the author of a book 
entitled the “Legal Effects of Military 
Service,” which has received wide dis- 
tribution. The speaker explained that 
the primary purpose of the law, known 
as the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief 
Act, is to protect those in military serv- 
ice from financial and legal difficulties, 
and to protect their dependents in many 
ways. An open forum discussion also 





followed Mr. Baldwin’s talk and many 

interesting questions were presented. 
The next meeting of the forum will 

be held December 13. John Ansell of 





F. & D. Surety on San Diego 
Naval Station Contract 


The Fidelity & Deposit through its 
Los Angeles office has executed a 50% 
payment bond for the Macco Construc- 
tion Co., covering its contract for con- 
struction of facilities at San Diego 
Naval Station. This bond 
U. S. Navy Department. Contract for 
the work was awarded several months 
ago to the contractors at their bid of 
$3,406,190. 

Co-sureties on the bond are Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
Massachusetts Bonding and United 
States F. & G. 





N. R. CLAYTON TO ALBANY 


N. Richard Clayton has been ap- 
pointed special agent in the Albany 
office of the Century Indemnity and the 
Standard Surety & Casualty. He has 
been engaged in local agency work in 
Albany for the past eighteen years. 





the Home Indemnity Co. will preside 
and he will present as his subject, “A 
Claim Man’s Consideration of Fidelity 
Bond Coverage.” In addition to his talk 
he may arrange to have a guest speaker, 


runs to the . 





WILLIAM H. ROBERTS DIES 





Retired Vice President and Director 
Continental Cos., 88, Joined 
Casualty Co. in 1911 

William Hinman Roberts, 88, retire: 
vice president and director of the Con 
tinental Casualty Co., and the Conti 
nental Assurance Co., Chicago, died a: 
Seattle, November 30, following an ill 
ness of several weeks. Funeral service 
were held in Seattle, December 2. 

Mr. Roberts was actively associate: 
with the Continental Cos. for a period o! 
22 years. He became associated with th« 
Continental Casualty in 1909, coming 
from the Walton School of Commerc: 
as auditor. He was appointed treasurer 
of the company in 1911. That year he 
played a major role in the establish- 
ment of the Continental Assurance Co., 
becoming financial head of the new com- 
pany as well. On July 26, 1911, Mr. 
Roberts was issued the fourth policy of 
the newly-formed Continental Assur- 
ance Co. That policy was the only one 
of the first four policies issued by Con- 
tinental Assurance still in force at the 
time of Mr. Roberts’ death. 

In recognition of his many services, 
Mr. Roberts was named vice president 
and director of the two Continental Cos., 
posts he held until his retirement from 
active service in 1931 at the age of 75, 
when he became honorary vice presi- 
dent of the two companies, remaining 
with the Continental organization in an 
advisory: capacity and as a director un- 
til 1937. 

Born in Joliet in 1856, Mr. Roberts 
was a resident of Chicago for many 
vears, moving to Seattle only a few 
years ago to make his home with his son 
Wesley K. Roberts, who survives him. 
Also surviving are a daughter, Helen H. 
Roberts of Tryon, N.C., and three grand- 
children, First Lieutenant Cyrus 
Broman, on active duty with the Army 
Air Forces in England; Vivian L. 
Broman, and Jane F. Broman. 


Harold R. Gordon 


(Continued from Page 104) 
large city, spending their full time in 
economic research. 

Not only in the fields of medical and 
hospital expense, but research is fur- 
ther needed to expand the writing of 
impaired risks, special risks, aviation 
risks, and to develop much more fully 
the coverage of small groups where 
group insurance is now unavailable. 
Much study must also be given to the 
simplification of many phases of our 
business -—— policy coverage, reporting 
forms, home office procedure and other 
details of the conduct of our business 
which, if simplified, could avoid waste 
and create better public relations. 

Much is being done along this line, 
and more can be expected. Aside from 
changing business conditions, which al; 
ways affect the business of accident and 
health insurance, its growth can only 
be retarded or slowed by our failure to 
recognize quickly new opportunities for 
the use of insurance protection and to 
put disability insurance to greater 
usefulness. 


Curtis Carvalho 


(Continued from Page 92) 
refused certain risks, accepted others, 
retained small lines on certain classes 
of business and large lines on others. 

As an organization, the American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corp. considers 
its greatest contribution to Latin Amer- 
ica, insurance-wise, is to provide and 
encourage the formation of native com- 
panies and to give them the soundest 
possible technical advice. We _ believe 
this philosophy is shared by other or- 
ganizations doing an extensive Latin 
American business. It has been obvious 
in the last five or ten years that Latin 
American countries have become aware 
of the economic value of a sound and 
well managed msurance industry, but it 
may well be that they hope to keep 
it as much as possible confined to native 
companies. 
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The large brokerage organizations in 
New York City offer a most interesting 
study to any one interested in the 
human equation, or what makes a large 
office function efficiently and pleasantly. 
One of the leading offices in New York 
—R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc., has some 
claim to the designation of the oldest 
“pure brokerage house” in America. It 
is ninety-one years old. When it was 
founded in 1853 only a handful of com- 
panies doing business today were in 
operation. Robert C. Rathbone, who 
founded the firm, had been a friend of 
John D. Rockefeller and had the oppor- 
tunity of handling at one time the 
Standard Oil account. When Mr. Rath- 
bone died, the whole insurance district 
of New York was “at half mast” and 
most of the men associated with the 
business here attended his funeral 
services. 

The present Robert C. Rathbone is 
the third generation, grandson of the 


founder and son of R. Bleecker Rath- , 


bone. In 1923 Mr. Rathbone served as 
president of the Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation of New York, of which he had 
been a director for several years. He 
was director of insurance for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross during the first World 
War, and had entire charge of its in- 
surance, including life insurance and 
personnel all over the world. A gradu- 
ate of Harvard Law School he is one 
of the New York brokers who is a 
member of the New York Bar. He has 
served as a director of many large cor- 
porations and was particularly active in 


connection with Interborough Rapid 
Transit. 
An interesting story has recently 


cropped up through the finding in an 
old textbook of a letter written April 
12, 1894, to all the clients of the firm. 
The letter outlines the fact that a 
cashier had been forging some of the 
checks coming into the firm’s account 
for his personal expenses. The endorse- 
ment had been passed by the bank, but 
it was necessary to get as many of the 
checks returned as possible. One sig- 
nificant paragraph appears in the letter: 
“There is, of course, no loss to any 
of our customers and, as the premiums 
involved have all been promptly paid 
to the insurance companies’ each 
month, all the accounts stand correct 
on our ledgers.” 

For more than ten years the cashier 
had been forging checks and yet “all 
premiums had been promptly paid.” 
That explains to some extent why this 
old house has the number two depositor 
account in the First National Bank, 
New York. 

In the brokerage field, however, as in 
any other, a firm is mainly a collection 
of personalities and is rated according 
to the “collective” value of the men 
making up the team. R. C. Rathbone & 
Son, Inc., in its ninety-one years has 
gathered together some outstanding per- 
sonalities and, in fact, the firm is noted 
for the terms of services of some of the 
veterans. A few of the personalities that 
now comprise the office include, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Rathbone: 

E. S. Brockie. One of the best known 
marine insurance brokers in New York 
City, who came from Philadelphia more 
than thirty years ago. Mr. Brockie has 
been active in all the local affairs in 
and around Englewood, N. J., where he 
has served as president of the Engle- 
wood Field Club, governor of the Engle- 
wood Hospital and on many local com- 
mittees. Of his four children, two are 
daughters and one son is in service. 


Eric W. Peniston. Mr. Peniston re- 
ceived his early business training in the 





Rathbone & Son, Inc.— 


Some Personalities in 91 Year Old, Third 
Generation New York Brokerage Corp. 


financial district, later becoming direc- 
tor and treasurer of R. C. Rathbone & 
Son, dealing with financial matters and 
taxes. Shortly after war was declared 
he was commissioned in the Navy. The 
Navy Department soon discovered that 
Mr. Peniston would be of more use in 
the Bureau of Aeronautics than on a 
plane carrier, and his talents for organi- 
zation have been devoted to increasing 
the production of planes and parts. 

W. F. Morse. A former master ser- 
geant in the 77th Division, Field Artil- 
lery, Mr. Morse saw action in World 
War I at Chateau Thierry, Meuse-Ar- 
gonne and the Oise-Aisne engagements. 
He has full charge of the office, ac- 
counts and management. Mr. Morse has 
just about dropped his own golf ambi- 
tions to interest himself in the sports 
activity of his son David, who has 
started out by winning a local diving 
championship. 

Bacon. A director of the cor- 
poration,. Mr. Bacon is assistant vice 
president with a record of more than 
thirty years with R. C. Rathbone & 
Son, Inc. His brother was a champion 
Olympic games hurdler. 

W. T. Stevens. Left the corporation 
to join World War I. He had_ black 
hair when he entered the service; gray 
hair when he returned. He left one leg 
in France. In meantime, he has thrown 
himself into various kinds of floater 
propositions. He is one of the best 
posted men in the insurance district 
relative to floater insurance. 

J. C. Dinnhaupt. In every large broker- 
age office there is at least one man 
who carries a miscellaneous line of 
duties. Mr. Dinnhaupt handles bonds, 
but in his thirty-three years with Rath- 
bone he has had a fling at all activities 
in the office. 

About twenty-five years ago, R. C. 
Rathbone & Son, Inc., decided to at- 
tempt to provide for American brokers 
a market for insurance on automobiles 
taken abroad. This they did by accept- 
ing representation of the Provident Ac- 
cident & White Cross Insurance Com- 
pany of England and offering insurance 
coverage to any broker who had a client 
going to Europe. In this way they took 
care of their own clients and provided 
the only market at the time to other 
American brokers. One leading broker 
at the time said, “You will never get 
other brokers to come into your office 
and place business.” Much to the sur- 
prise of many, brokers did come into 
the office and placed a surprising vol- 
ume of business. J. Dinnhaupt had 
charge of this interesting venture. He 
was formerly in charge of the insurance 
department of the Automobile Club of 
America and served with the 49th In- 
fantry in World War I. This, inciden- 
tally, was the famous orphan regiment 
because, although it got to France, never 
became attached to any. division. Mr. 
Dinnhaupt is a first cousin of Francisco 
Valentino, a baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 

Clarence J. Goodman. A tall man with 
a clear voice stands up in the meetings 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion’s insurance section from time to 
time and gives point to the argument 
on the floor from some incident in his 
long experience. His observations are 
always timely, clear and do much to 
help the thinking of the insurance buy- 
ers on some of the more intricate prob- 
lems of the business. Goodman is one 
of the well-known brokers on William 
Street. Few people, however, outside of 
his office, know of his intense interest 
in horses and the farm at Matawan, 


Richard Leyendecker. From the in- 


surance business to amateur theatricals 
may be quite a step but it is a step that 
Mr. Leyendecker has taken several 
times a week for a great many years. 
As a member of the Amateur Comedy 
Club, he acted until about two years ago. 
Since then he has found an equal in- 
terest in “property” management in con- 
nection with theatrical plays. 


Richard A, O’Brien. The present cam- 
paign in France is of particular interest 
to Mr. O’Brien because he drove an 
ambulance for the French Ambulance 
Service in the last war before America 
entered the war. Afterwards, he switched 
over to the American Army. He is the 
only member of the Rathbone organiza- 
tion who is known to play bridge on 
the train which he does commuting 
from Maplewood, N. 


J. M. Ford. A director of R. C. Rath- 
bone and head of the fire department 
has been with the firm more than forty 
years. When he gets outside the office, 
his activities include a summer place at 
Lake Mohawk, the collection of antique 
glass and amateur photography. 


H. J. Brady. Sometimes referred to 
as -an “intense” insurance man Mr. 
Brady is keenly interested in many ac- 
tivities. When he raises flowers he 
keeps his gardener working on experi- 
ments under his direction that already 
has resulted in some beautiful displays 
at his home in Essex Fells, N. J. Some 
skiing during the winter months com- 
pletes a routine that puts insurance and 
changes in policy conditions to the fore- 
front all the time. 





MISSOURI COMP. RATES DOWN 


Scheufler Announces Over-all Reduction 
of 4.3%; Employers Will Save 
$450,000 Annually 
State Superintendent of Insurance Ed- 
ward L. Scheufler has announced an 
over-all reduction of approximately 4.3% 
for workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates to be applied in Missouri effective 
on January 1. He estimated that the 
total annual saving to the Missouri em- 

ployers will be about $450,000. 

The new rates will affect both new 
and renewal business. They were or- 
dered by Superintendent Scheufler fol- 
lowing a public hearing conducted by 
his office, November 21. 

Superintendent Scheufler revealed that 
of the 663 separate classifications of 
business covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in the state, 574 will 
receive rate decreases ranging from 
one cent to $7.54 per $100 of payroll, 
while sixty classifications have been in- 
creased from one cent to sixty-one 
cents. The other twenty-nine classifica- 
tions will continue their 1944 rates. 

The latest reductions announced by 
the Missouri Insurance Department 
brings to 22.4% the over-all decrease 
in compensation rates in the state since 
1940. Superintendent Scheufler estimated 
that the revisions in rates made in the 
last three years have saved the em- 
ployers of Missouri more than $1,000,000. 





DYER SPEAKS IN DETROIT 


George Dyer, former president of the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, now in the Army 
Air Force stationed at Selfridge Field, 
addressed the meeting of the Detroit 
Accident & Health Association Decem- 
ber 5, on the subject “Keep Insurance 
Free.” 





Gerard Luisi Opens 
Own Office on Wm. St. 


NOTED CLAIMS INVESTIGATOR 


This Is His 35th Aunbisieens Year in 
Field; Will Handle Jewelry, Bank 


and Inland Marine Losses 


Gerard Luisi, one of the noted in- 
vestigators of jewelry claims, bank and 
inland marine losses of Greater New 
York, who is celebrating his thirty-fifth 





GERARD LUISI 


year in the business, has opened up his 
own offices at 107 William Street under 
the name of the Luisi Investigation Co. 
He will do business as heretofore with 
fire, casualty, surety and inland marine 
writing companies, maintaining country- 
wide contacts in the conduct of his 
investigations. 

Mr. Luisi will be remembered most 
prominently for his outstanding work in 
the famous Vogel case of some thirty 
years ago in which he helped to break 
up a gang of jewelry thieves. In so doing 
he killed a man and his wife, saved a 
policeman’s life, and in the action re- 
ceived six bullets which he still carries 
in his body. For his bravery Mr. Luisi 
was signally honored by the New York 
Police Department and his reputation 
was established as an ace investigator. 

For fourteen years Mr. Luisi was 
connected with the Ocean Accident as 
superintendent of its head office bur- 
glary and fidelity claim department. 
Thereafter he conducted his own inves- 
tigating agency and represented about 
sixty insurance companies. He has han- 
dled more than 20,000 insurance claims 
in his thirty-five year career and has 
recovered for his clients hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of jewelry. As an 
investigator he has the advantage of an 
insurance company background and his 
nationwide connections with law en- 
forcement authorities and other parties. 
He is now a special investigator for the 
St. Paul Fire Group, and also has 
worked on fake disability life claims. 

Among his connections, Mr. Luisi is a 
member of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the New York State 
Association of Chiefs of Police, honor- 
ary member of the National Sheriff's 
Association, and served for three years 
as president of the World Association 
of Detectives. He also belongs to the 
Accident & Health Club of New York 

Among his accomplishments in the 
claim investigating field, Mr. Luisi or- 
ganized in 1924 a central bureau in New 
York for fake accident claims. He was 
selected as chairman of the investigat 
ing committee of this bureau to which 
about forty companies had subscribed. 
Results of the investigation were that 
sixty people went to jail. Mr. Luisi also 
had a prominent role in the so-called 
Nicky Arnstein investigation in which 
millions of dollars were involved. 
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Mary C. Houtz, Indianapolis Lawyer, 
Attracts Attention in Insurance Circles 


Mary Coate Houtz, attorney for the 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co., In- 
dianapolis, has a large acquaintance in 
the insurance legal fraternity. She is a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and is on its casualty insurance 
law committee. She attends meetings of 
the insurance section, American Man- 
agement Association. 

At the September, 1944, annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association 
Mrs. Houtz had the distinction of being 


the only woman speaker on the pro- 
vram of the Insurance Section. She 
addressed the casualty insurance law 


round table on the subject, “The Insur- 
ance Response to a Shifting Caveat,” in 
which she featured the recent growth of 
the products liability line. However, Mrs. 
Houtz made clear that “chronic resist- 
ance of underwriters to new lines” had 
retarded the growth of this and other 
lines some years ago when it was dis- 
tinctly a seller’s market as far as 
products liability was concerned. Be- 
cause of its frankness, Mrs. Houtz’ talk 
more than usual attention in 
insurance -circles. 


attracted 
casualty 

Early Acquaintance With Insurance 

Her interest in insurance lore is prob- 
ably inherited from her father who 
some forty-five years ago began to ad- 
vise insureds about the adequacy and 
accuracy of their policies. After a year 
or more of experimenting, he decided 
to incorporate with a handful of other 
pioneers an insurance advisory service. 
So her very early recollections include 
the dinner table discussions (for her 
mother was not only interested but ac- 
tive in the little venture) of insurance 
problems and frequent visits to the 
offce, especially on parade days. 

Her college education was not pointed 
toward a business or professional career, 
majors being English, French, and his- 
tory, but her real interests were largely 
outside the class room. In her under- 
graduate days, she was a member of 
Phi Kappa Phi, scholastic honorary, at 
Sutler University at Indianapolis, and 
was a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma, 
social fraternity. She took her A.B. de- 
gree in 1926 from Butler, and three years 
later a Masters in English. 

How She Became a Lawyer 

Talking about how she came to study 
law, Mrs. Houtz said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“Tt was not until my daughter, Betsy 
McNeely, was six years old that I en- 
tered Law School at Indiana University, 
and then more or less by accident. My 
father was bemoaning the fact that a 
strenuous social and home life was, he 
said, causing me to ‘go to seed from the 
neck up.’ He dared me to pick out the 
hardest course at the university and see 
what it did to me. I chose law in spite 
of the very discouraging and almost 
gruff remarks of Paul McNutt, who was 
then dean, and who was disinclined to 
admit women to the Law School. I! 
thoroughly enjoyed my work there and 
was elected to membership in the Order 
of the Coif, an honorary law fraternity. 
After taking my J.D. in 1937, I was in- 
vited to return to the faculty as research 
assistant. During the two years of this 
work with Fowler V. Harper in tort 
law writing some articles with him and 
some under my own name (Mary Coate 
McNeely) appeared in various law jour- 
nals. 

“In 1940 I completed a year’s gradu- 
ate work as a Fellow at the Law School 
of Columbia University, and received 
the Master of Laws Degree majoring in 
Insurance Law under Professor Edwin 
Patterson. The subject of my thesis was 
‘Problems in the Law of Liability In- 
surance.’ 


“It was during my year at Columbia 


P. H, Ho., Indianapclis 
MARY COATE HOUTZ 


that I met and was greatly assisted by 


Judge E. W. Sawyer of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. 

Joins Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 

“It had been my plah to return to 
Indiana University as a member of the 
faculty, but my father’s very poor health 
at that time caused me to come into 
the office as associate counsel and sec- 
retary of the company. These were 
high sounding titles, but my work was 
actually very elementary. I discovered 
almost at once that a vast amount of 
book learning and a ‘string of degrees’ 
were not the best equipment in the 
world for the business of advising in- 
surance buyers. In the past four and a 
half years I have struggled to supple- 
ment these tools with practical work 
both here in the office, and in the offices, 
stores, and factories of our clients in 
some thirty or more states. It has been 
an exceedingly interesting period. 

“My father’s company, has been con- 
tinuously operating. since 1901, and it 
is our purpose to keep our clients, who 
are in almost every conceivable field of 
business, advised as to their insurance 
needs which is a constant challenge to 
keep ourselves informed and abreast of 
insurance developments. We have no 
connection with any insurance company, 
brokerage, or agency, and operate en- 
tirely on an annual fee from our clients. 

“Many of my friends predicted when 
I came into the company in 1940 that 
what seemed to be a temporary make- 
shift would grow into a full time and 
full energy job. That has proved true, 
and I am now wholly occupied with my 
business life, being not only born into 
it, but now literally married to it. My 


‘ husband, Roy Evans Houtz who is on 


leave from the company as a lieutenant 
in the Army Air Force, was our Eastern 
representative. There is some doubt, 
however, whether the next generation 
will succeed to this interest since my 
daughter, now a freshman at Swarth- 
more College, insists that her only con- 
viction as to a career is that she will 


, 9 


not be a ‘female lawyer’. 





TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGES 
__ Two changes are announced by the 
'ravelers in its casualty field force as 
follows: Robert J. Godbout has been 
released from military service and re- 
appointed field assistant, casualty lines, 
of the Insurance Exchange Branch Of- 
fice in Chicago, J. Ralph Van Duyne, 
Jr., casualty field assistant at the Roch- 
ester branch, has been transferred to 
the Newark office in the same capacity. 





VOLA MULLIGAN CHAIRMAN 





Heads War Bond Drive Committee for 

N. Y. Society of Restaurateurs; In- 

surance Women Serving With Her 

Mrs. Vola Mulligan of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, heads a women’s committee 
composed largely of insurance women, 
for the Society of Restaurateurs of 
New York who are doing an outstand- 
ing volunteer job in the Sixth War Loan 
Drive. Covering various restaurants in 
town Mrs. Mulligan and her aides have 
already sold $1,500,000 in bonds, and the 
society’s goal is $2,000,000. 

Miss Frances McBride, of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety, Execu- 
tives, is serving as special assistant to 
Chairman Mulligan, and others on the 
committee are Mrs. Nona Haldane of 
the National Bureau; the Misses Betty 
Swick and Mildred Eiler of the Asso- 
ciation, and Misses Grace Sachs, Mary 
Anne Slattery and Anne Walsh from 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies’ Forty- 
second Street office. From the Hartford 
Fire office at 104 John Street the Misses 
Mary Windle, Alice Curley, Anne Nott 
and Agnes Ryan are also serving on 
the committee. 





A. Y. LYTLE PROMOTED 





Supervisor of Aetna Affiliated Cos, Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau; Conducted Ju- 
venile Delinquency Campaign 

Alfred Y. Lytle, on the staff of the 
motion picture bureau of Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos. since 1940, has been 
named supervisor of this bureau, suc- 
ceeding Frederick W. Bright, resigned. 

Experienced in both the technical and 
dramatic phases of motion picture pro- 
duction, Mr. Lytle takes over the su- 
pervision of the motion picture bureau 
at a time when expansion of its facili- 
ties is in prospect in the fields of edu- 
cational and sales promotional films, ra- 
dio transcriptions for agents and special 
television presentations. 

Both in his work with the Aetna in 
the production of educational motion 
nictures and in his outside activities, 
Mr, Lytle has been active in conserva- 
tion work. He is vice-chairman of the 
fire prevention committee, United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and pres- 
ident of the Hartford Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, in which capacity he was 
in charge of its recent campaign against 
juvenile delinquency. He was connected 
with Photo Products, Inc., of Meriden 
and with the Ampro Corp., makers of 
motion picture equipment, before he 
joined the Aetna Life organization on 
March 1, 1940, at the time the motion 
picture bureau was organized. 

Since that time Mr. Lytle has been 
active in the production, distribution 
and promotion of more than twenty 
motion pictures which have had national 
release, in addition to the training films 
which the motion picture bureau has 
produced in support of various phases 
of the war effort, 





OPENS UP ST. LOUIS FIELD 





National Surety’s District Office for 
Casualty Business Located There; 


O. E. Voegtli Named Underwriter 

E. A. Luther, manager of St. Louis 
branch office of the National Surety 
Corp., has announced that the St. Louis 
office has been designated as a district 
office to handle business in the general 
casualty field for the company, which 
contemplates writing all casualty lines 
except boiler and machinery, accident 
and _ health. 

National Surety has now been licensed 
in thirty-six states to write casualty 
lines and necessary papers have been 
filed in all the remaining states. First 
to be opened up was the Atlanta terri- 
tory; second is St. Louis. In all, there 
will be nine district managers for casu- 
alty lines, and with St. Louis as an ex- 
ample, each will have full facilities for 
handling every phase of the business. 
rhe personnel in St. Louis will include 





STATE-WIDE SERVICE 
Investigators and Adjusters 
ALL LINES 


Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 


Asbury Park Branch 
411 Emory St., Tel. A. P. 8411 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11] COMMERCE ST..: NEWARK, N.J 


Phone Mitchell 2-708&0 








AETNA PRODUCES NEW FILMS 


“Doubtful Dollars” and “Check and 
Double-Check” Aid Secret Service 
Crime Prevention Campaign 

Two new motion pictures have been 
produced by the safety education de- 
partment of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos. in cooperation with the United 
States Secret Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and will form vital parts of a 
nationwide crime prevention campaign 
being conducted by that agency. (A spe- 
cial article, “Activities of Pen and Ink 
Pirates” by Chief Frank J. Wilson of 
the U. S. Secret Service, describing this 
campaign, appears on page 87 of this 
issue. Both films feature messages from 
him.) 

The films are: “Doubtful Dollars,” 
which calls attention to the specific 
faults which usually distinguish counter- 
feit from real money; and “Check and 
Double-Check,” which is aimed at cur- 
tailing the forgery of government checks, 
millions of which are now being sent 
to dependents of men and women in the 
armed forces. This latter film was pro- 
duced in cooperation with the American 
Bankers Association, as well as_ the 
Secret Service. 

In making these films, Aetna Life 
technicians chalked up a number of 
“firsts.” Special permission had to be 
obtained from Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau to photograph, for the first time, 
both good and counterfeit money in full 
color for a motion picture. This was 
important since a defect in color often 
is a clue to a counterfeit bill. Similarly, 
special permission had to be obtained 
to photograph government checks and 
the film “Check and Double-Check” is 
the first motion picture to be produced 





which deals with government check 
forgery. 
Several of the scenes in “Doubtful 


Dollars” were filmed in the Bureau of 
Engraving of the United States Treasury 
Department in Washington and show 
the actual making of money, 

Representatives of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies may procure prints 
of these films for showings in their 
communities after January 1 by request- 
ing them from their supervising office. 
Banks, stores, societies, clubs or other 
groups interested in showing the films 
may get in touch with the nearest zone 
ames of the Secret Service after Janu- 
ary 1. 





a district underwriter, claim manager, 
engineer and payroll auditor. 

Oscar E. Voegtli, with twenty-three 
years experience in casualty underwrit- 
ing, was appointed district underwriter 
for the St. Louis territory. He recently 
resigned from the Employers Mutual of 
Wisconsin with which company he had 
nine years as district superintendent 
covering seven states. 
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F. WADE HUGHES DIES AT 60 





Was Standard Accident Bonding Man- 
ager at Philadelphia; Was Long 
in Suretyship Field 


F. Wade Hughes, bonding manager in 
the Philadelphia office of the Standard 
Accident, died November 27 at the age 
of 60, following a long illness, Mr. 





F. WADE HUGHES 


Hughes had a long career in the field 
of suretyship and was considered an au- 
thority on it. 

He was educated in private schools in 
the United States and Germany. He 
was a captain of infantry in the First 
World War and was a member of the 
American Legion. 

Mr. Hughes entered suretyship at the 
home office of the Maryland Casualty 
Co. and later became manager of the 
bonding department of W. W, Flannegan 

Co. at Pittsburgh. Next he joined 
Standard Accident in New York and in 
1927 went with the Royal Indemnity as 
second vice president in charge of bond- 
ing operations. 

In 1929 Mr. Hughes went with the 
Continental Casualty at Chicago and two 
years later returned to the Standard, 
going to the Philadelphia office in charge 
of the bonding department in 1932, under 
Manager Samuel J. Carr. 





Maryland Names Harper. 
(Continued from Page 81) 


moted to be manager of the department, 
by the late John T. Stone, then presi- 
dent of the company. 

In 1934, he was placed in charge of 
the agency and production work of the 
company with the title of agency direc- 
tor. In January, 1935, he was elected 
vice president of the company. 

On the occasion of Mr. Harper’s 25th 
anniversary with the Maryland, the en- 
tire agency force of the company joined 
in a tribute—the ‘ ‘Harper Harvest’”—a 
special campaign which produced more 
than 4,000 pieces of new business, total- 
ing nearly $300,000 in premiums. 

In July, 1942, Mr. Harper was placed 
in charge of all casualty underwriting 
departments of the company, and a year 
later was given full executive control 
of all the casualty operations of the 
company. 


U. S. F. & G. DIRECTOR DIES 

Allan L. Carter, Sr., a leading busi- 
ness man and philanthropist of Balti- 
more, died at his home on November 
25, at 73 years of age. He was a mem- 
ber of the boards of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. and the Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire Corp. Mr. Car- 
ter devoted most of his time to the 
Resinol Chemical Co., of which he was 
one of the organizers and_ senior 
partner. 














CATHCART’S PROMINENCE 





New V. P. of Maryland Casualty Active 
in American Bar Ass’n; Surety 
Ass’n and Internat’! Claim 
E. Kemp Catheart, who was recently 
elected vice president of the Maryland 
Casualty in charge of its bonding de- 
partment, has been a constructive force 


Bachrach 
E. KEMP CATHCART 


in the surety field for several years 
past. Active as a member of the surety 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Cathcart has spoken and 
written extensively on surety subjects. 

He is a past chairman of the claim 
committee of the Surety Association of 
America and a member of the Industry 
Committee of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives. 

Because of his prominence, Mr. Cath- 
cart was chosen to act as open forum 
chairman at the recent meeting of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel of which he is a member. 

His paper on the subject of “Exonera- 
tion,” before the American Bar Associa- 
tion, was later published in the insur- 
ance section of the Journal of the 
American Bar Association, and also in 
the Mississippi Law Journal. Other re- 
cent articles by Mr. Cathcart include 
“Right of Surety to Contract Price as 
Against the United States’ ” in the Mis- 
sissippi Law Journal; “Assignments of 
Claims Act,” in the Insurance Law Jour- 
nal; “Fidelity Bond” in the United 
States Review. 

Mr. Cathcart graduated in law at the 
University of Maryland and is admitted 
to the Bar in Maryland and Ohio. He has 
been with the Maryland for twenty- 
seven years. 





REVERTS TO SELF-INSURANCE 
The St. Louis Public Service Co. will 
revert to a self-insurance basis on per- 
sonal injury and property damage cover- 
ages January according to an an- 
nouncement by John L, Wilson, presi- 
derit of the company. This line, for- 
merly self-insured, was covered in 1941 
by the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
and since 1943 has been written by Con- 
tinental Casualty. 


DRIVE FOR MORE BENEFITS 

Revision of Connecticut’s workmen’s 
compensation act to provide higher pay- 
ments, a longer period over which pay- 
ments would be made and “a Second 
Injury Fund” will be sought during the 
1945 Connecticut Legislature by the Con- 
necticut Federation of ‘Labor. 


WOULD LOWER COMP. RATES 

For the tenth consecutive year the 
Minnesota Compensation Rating Bureau 
submitted proposals for a decrease in 
compensation rates for 1945, at a hear- 
ing by the Wisconsin Compensation In- 
surance Board, November 27. The bu- 
reau proposes an overall decrease of 2.3% 
and a 40% locating charge. 
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tion of Mr. Roeber’s report dealing with 
retrospective rating: 


Retrospective Rating 


“In the last report the 1943 work- 
men’s compensation rating program 
which embraces the premium discount 
plan and the three retrospective rating 
plans (A, B and C) was outlined in de- 
tail and included a table showing the 
status of approvals in the several states. 
Since that report additional states have 
approved the program or have adopted 
a procedure whereby operations cov- 
ered under the 1936 retrospective rat- 
ing plan may be combined with opera- 
tions in states that have approved the 
new program, provided Plan B is used. 
The actuarial, manual and policy forms 
committees have worked out proced- 
ures, rules and endorsements for effect- 
ing such combinations, 

“As a matter of information the fol- 
lowing has been prepared showing the 
current status of retrospective rating in 
the various states: 

“A. States permitting retrospective 
rating on an intrastate basis only— 
with separate plans: California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah. Utah 
uses the so-called “premium return 
plan.” 

“B. States retaining the 1936 retro- 
spective rating plan but permitting com- 
bination with states operating under 
the 1943 program (Plan B): Indiana, 
Louisiana, New York. 

“C. State retaining the 1936 retro- 
spective rating plan but not permit- 
ting combination with states operating 
under the 1943 program: Tennessee. 

“D. States where no form of 'retro- 
spective rating is permitted: Arizona, 
Georgia, New Jersey, Virginia. 

“E. States using the 1943 retrospec- 
tive rating plans on an interstate basis: 
All other states except those having 
monopolistic state funds, 


Number of Risks Increases 


“As in former years, the number of 
risks electing retrospective rating con- 
tinues to increase. The following table 
includes risks having operations in one 
or more states under the administrative 
jurisdiction of the National Council 
which have been filed and reviewed by 
the New York office: 





Calendar Number 
Year of Risks 
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“In addition to the normal steady in- 
crease in the number of risks electing 
retrospective rating there has been a 
decided spurt during the last twelve 
months, due apparently to the intro- 
duction of the plans which form a part 
of the 1943 rating program. In fact, 
during the ten months from October 1, 
1943 (when the 1943 program first be- 
came generally available), to August 1, 
1944, the number of risks electing this 
form of rating was more than double 
the number for the corresponding ten 
months beginning October 1, 1942. 

“As in the past the New York office 
has served as the central clearing 
house on retrospective rating matters 
relating to risks having operations in 
one or more states under National 
Council jurisdiction, and has. promul- 
gated the official retrospective rating 
adjustments on such risks. The work 
of this department has been unusually 
heavy during the past year, bearing in 
mind the large increase in the number 
of risks affected, the newness of the 
plans and the confusion in the field as 
respects interstate procedure where 


both the 1936 and the 1943 plans were 
involved. 

“Although the growth of retrospective 
rating is indicated in the foregoing ta- 
ble, it is also of interest to note the 
growth in terms of premium volume af- 
fected by the plans. The figures shown 
in the table below are based upon pro- 
mulgations of adjusted premiums for 
risks having operations in one or more 
of the administrative bureaus of the 
National Council. 


Number Retro- 

Policy of Pro- Standard spective 

Year mulgations Premium Premium 

1937 44 $ 739,476 $ 617,636 
1938 137 2,547,042 2,018,004 
1939 266 4,896,324 4,078,291 
1940 380 7,356,769 6,181,561 
1941 454 11,600,041 8,963,186 
1942 515 17,848,756 13,014,880 
1943* 81 1,874,588 1,533,364 
Total 1,877 $46,862,996 $36,406,922 


* Only limited portion of year available. 


“These figures indicate that risks 
written under the retrospective rating 
plans have enjoyed a saving in excess 
of 20% of their standard premium. 


Premium Discount Plan 


“It is as yet too early to determine 
the effect of the premium discount plan 
which also forms a part of the 1943 
rating program, The administrative 
bureaus have checked the larger risks 
written since the introduction of the 
program (and which have not elected 
retrospective rating) to determine if 
they have been appropriately endorsed 
for the application of premium dis- 
counts. The savings under this plan 
will not be available until some later 
date.” 


Following are the companies reported ~ 
by Mr. Roeber as having joined the 
National Council during the year: Citi- 
zens Casualty Co. (local for Florida), 
Employers Casualty Underwriters, Lan- 
sing Employers’ Underwriters (local 
for Michigan), Manufacturers & Mer- 
chants Indemnity Co., National Surety 
Corp., Standard Insurance Co, (local 
for Kansas and Oklahoma) and United 
National Indemnity Co. 

Present membership is 144 carriers of 
which 94 are stock companies, 36 are 
mutuals, 7 are reciprocals, 6 are state 
funds and 2 are Lloyd’s organizations. 





To File 1945 Compensation 
Rates for Michigan Today 


Workmen’s compensation rates for 
1945 in Michigan will be filed with the 
rates committee of the Michigan Com- 
pensation Rating bureau at a_ special 
meeting in New York City today, Dec. 8, 
following the Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion. Because several members of the 
committee are in New York it was de- 
cided that the rates committee session 
could be arranged there, thus avoiding 
unnecessary travel for a Detroit session. 
Richard W. Atwell, director of the de- 
partment’s compensation division, ac- 
companied Commissioner Forbes to New 
York as well as L. H. Sanford, second 
deouty Commissioner. 





RATE SITUATION IN S. C. 

At a compensation insurance rate 
hearing in South Carolina recently, when 
George M. Wright, president of Re- 
public Mills of Great Falls, declared ad- 
ministration of the act in the state to 
be “foul,” it was indicated that the 1945 
legislature may seek improvement of 
the administration which is in charge 
of the State Industrial Commission. The 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance has recommended an over-all 
increase in rates of 16.2% and a specific 
increase for textile mills of about 25% 
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War to Last Three More 
Yrs., Rickenbacker Says 


POINTS TO AVIATION PROBLEMS 


World War Flyer Guest Speaker at 
Commissioners’ Luncheon; His 
Tribute to Life Insurance 
Captain Edward V. Rickenbacker, fa- 
mous World War I flyer who today is 
president and general manager of the 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., gave a stirring 
talk Monday as the guest speaker at the 
luncheon, attended by 800, in Hotel 
Commodore, given by the New York in- 
surance fraternity in honor of the In- 
surance Commissioners. Following his 
introduction by Superintendent of In- 
surance Robert E. Dineen, who praised 
his courage and guts, Captain Ricken- 
backer held close attention as he viewed 
the war and post-war outlook for avia- 
With great emphasis he urged in- 
dustrialists and financiers to “put their 
shoulders to the wheel” to get out the 
additional war production needed on 
every battle front. The length of the 
war depends on our ability to supply 
sufficient weapons and in great num- 
bers, he stressed on our ability to supply 
sufficient weapons and in great num- 

bers, he stressed. 

The speaker scored indifference and 
smug complacency on the home front 
while “our fighting men are giving their 
all.” He spoke feelingly of his impres- 
sions of the many theaters of the war he 
had visited, particularly the Pacific 
where the fighting, in his opinion, will 
continue for another three years. This 
will be followed, he added, by ten years 
of guerrilla warfare by the Japanese 
contingents cut off in Malaya, China 
and many Southwest Pacific islands. He 
was also afraid that we will lose the 
life-line across the Himalayas because 
“we have attempted to much with too 
little’ in that theater of war. Further- 
more, he predicted no less than 1,000,000 
casualties for the American forces by 
the end of the war. 

Speaking of Russia, Captain Ricken- 
backer declared that “it behooves Amer- 
ica to work realistically and factually 
with the Kremlin. This also is true of 
our relations with Great Britain, if we 
are to avoid another armed conflict in 
the foreseeable future.” 

Thinking in Big Terms 

Captain Rickenbacker then pointed 
out that the aviation industry is thinking 
domestically in big terms, almost too 
big, in fact. One of the hazards in such 
thinking is that financially too big a 
profit may be made. He is looking ahead 
to new and bigger planes for post-war 
use—planes costing $1,500,000. While 
the post-war competitive situation will 
be “nip and tuck” in his opinion, he de- 
clared that his own company, Eastern 
\ir Lines, had just ordered fourteen of 
the new “Constellations,” as indicative 
of faith in future expansion. “And we 
are going to try to be one of the last 
concerns to go broke,” he said. 

Referring to the World Air Confer- 
ence meeting in Chicago where a forty- 
nine page document has been approved 
covering proposals upon which all of 
the fifty-four participating nations are 
agreed in principle with a few minor 
exceptions in language, Captain Ricken- 
backer was outspoken in his criticism 
of the British attitude. Specifically, he 
disagreed with the British position that 
future air travel be shared 50-50 with 
the United States, especially as Ameri- 
cans are producing 75% to 80% of the 
air travel of the world. “We have spent 
billions of dollars for airports through- 
out the world on the property of other 
nations and if we are to have nothing 
else, we should at least be entitled to 
use these facilities after the war with- 
out having to pay double the tariff their 
own nationals are required to pay,” he 
asserted. 

Suggests Cancellation of War Debt 

The speaker went on to say that 
there is now a flight across the Atlantic 
every twenty minutes, twenty-four hours 
a day, every day in the week, and this 


tion. 


NAIC Approves Comp. Expense 
Report After Debate; Four Dissents 


With Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York Departments 
registering public opposition, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at its closing session in New 
York Thursday, approved the recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee of the 
compensation committee, Commissioner 
Gibbs, Texas, chairman, that companies 
be required to furnish their expense 
experience in compensation insurance. 

e r dation was approved 
after a motion of Commissioner Gough 
of New Jersey that the report be ac- 
cepted “in principle” was defeated. 

There was considerable debate on the 
proposition after it was presented by 
Commissioner Hodges of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the compensation com- 
mittee. Mr. Gough called the proposed 
form of report a “monstrosity” and said 
this additional burden should not be 
placed on the carriers no'w. Commis- 
sioner Harrington, Massachusetts, said 
the information should not be used in 
rate making and asked that the sub- 
committee continue its study. Commis- 
sioner Allyn, Connecticut, suggested the 
portion of the report dealing with ex- 
pense reporting be deleted, in view of 
the manpower shortage. Superintendent 
Dineen, New York, said he agreed in 
principle with the Gibbs report, and 
that he sometimes finds companies “al- 
lergic” to figures, but said he could not 
support it for technical reasons. 





J. P. Gibbs, chairman, Texas Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, set the stage 
for the discussion Wednesday morning 
at the Commodore on “reporting of ex- 
pense experience in compensation in- 
surance,” chief matter before the Work- 
men’s Compensation Committee of the 
Commissioners, when he declared: 

“We are attempting to classify the 
necessary expenses for writing compen- 
sation insurance so as to determine what 
is reasonable to require in the rate. 
Therefore, we need to have a full break+ 
down of expenses furnished by the com- 
panies. But unless this experience is uni- 
formly reported to us by the companies, 
it is meaningless.” 

Chairman of the meeting was William 
P. Hodges, Commissioner of North 
Carolina, who heads the NAIC Compen- 
sation Committee, and in this capacity 
he asked Mr. Gibbs to read two reports 
based on progress made at sub-commit- 
tee meetings held October 24-25 in the 
offices of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance. 

Wage Level Factor 

Considerable attention was given to 
finding the most feasible method of 
arriving at a wage level factor and in 
this connection Mr. Gibbs said: “It 





has been accomplished by “American 
know-how.” Furthermore, “more than 
20,000 casualties have been returned by 
air to this country from the war zones, 
and we owe it to the 3,000,000 mechanics 
and pilots in the armed forces that a 
just position should be maintained for 
American air transport after the war.” 

For the benefit of the returning war 
veterans, Captain Rickenbacker de- 
clared that they should not be saddled 
with a huge national debt. He thought 
it might be better to cancel the debt and 
let them start from scratch, so that they 
may win for themselves the great oppor- 
tunities earlier generations have enjoyed. 
Significance of Jet Propulsion Bombs 

As to the future, militarily speaking, 
Captain Rickenbacker predicted that the 
jet propulsion of bombs and the devel- 
opment and perfection of the gasoline 
turbine will revolutionize our air and 
motor power throughout the world. The 
jet propulsion of bombs, he asserted, 
may make possible invasion of any coun- 
try unnecessary since eventually no 
place on earth wil be safe from long- 
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should be recognized that a wage level 
factor is only a partial approach to the 
solution of the major problem of at- 
tempting to have rates more reflective 
of the conditions which are current dur- 
ing the period for which the rates are 
to be used. There also remains the un- 
solved problem of adequately avoiding 
drastic rate changes at a time when 
the trend clearly indicates opposite re- 
quirements.” 

Mr. Gibbs then noted: “The factor of 
1.05 to offset the effect of the elimina- 
tion of surcharge overtime payrolls, as 
set forth in the report, is presented 
therein merely for purposes of illustra- 
tion. When actual state statistics be- 
come available from the data now being 
reported to the National Council by the 
carriers, an appropriate factor varying 
by state and based on actual state data, 
will be substituted. 

Reporting of Expense Statistics 

Commissioner Gibbs then went into 
detail on the October 24-25 discussion as 
to reporting of expense experience, list- 
ing a number of important questions 
that had been raised by those appear- 
ing before the sub-committee. Specifi- 
cally, he pointed to opposition registered 
by a reciprocal exchange on the basis 
that the suggested instructions did not 
provide properly for the reporting of 
fees of attorneys-in-fact and various ad- 
ministrative costs for reciprocal organi- 
zations. Other questions raised follow: 


(1) Should not a reporting of expense sta- 
tistics take into account the reduction in_pre- 
mium, in order to prevent a distortion of the 
experience on.those elements in expense loading 
directly affected by the workmen’s compensation 
program? 

(2) Whether the blank should be incorporated 
as a part of the annual statement or as a 
separate report entirely. 

(3) Whether the question should be referred 
to the Blanks Committee for consideration so 
as to avoid any conflicts in examination re- 
quirements and with the thought of substituting 
this report for Schedule “W”’. 

(4) Advisability of treating uniformly 
expenses as rents, stationery, etc. 
by states or on a nationwide basis. 

(5) Should the reports require expense ex- 
perience broken down by states or on a 
nationwide basis? 

(6) Should risks written under the compre- 
hensive rating plan be excluded? 

(7) Reporting on acquisition or production 
expenses: Should carriers be required to break 
down the agent’s cost and show separately such 
items where local agents operated through 
branch offices, through general agents, or di- 
rectly through the home _ office? Likewise, 
should general agents and branch offices’ ex- 
penses experience be broken down separately? 


Commissioner Hobbs then observed: 
“It is generally understood in connec- 
tion with reporting of expense experi- 
ence that the proposed blank would 
necessarily be enlarged to include the 
reporting of expense on all lines writ- 
ten by fire and casualty companies. 
Furthermore, that the consolidated re- 
sults of any such experience should 
show separately the expenses by types 
of carriers, i.e., stocks, mutuals, recipro- 
cals, Lloyd’ s, etc.’ 

He reported that no definite decision 
has been reached by his sub-committee 


such 


on the problem of expense reporting by 


size of risk but said: “It is a subject 
which should be continued for study in 
the future in the hope that some defi- 
nite procedure may be established.” The 
National Council had previously sub- 
mitted a report on this subject to the 
sub-committee. 

As to the classification study, Mr. 
Gibbs pointed out that W. F. Roeber, 
general manager of the Council, had 
reported progress on Oct. 19, 1944, and 
the sub-committee accepted his report 
“with the understanding that further 
study be given to this subject. The 
Council is filing with appropriate author- 
ities the elimination of certain classifica- 
tion in this report. 

In closing, Mr. Gibbs expressed his 
committee’s appreciation to the National 
Council, representatives of rating or- 
ganizations and carriers who attended 
the October 24-25 meetings “for their 
splendid cooperation.” 


The Commissioners recognized, of 


Disabled Veterans 
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ual Commissioners to independent com- 
panies in their respective states. Thus 
such companies would be given the in- 
centive to take similar action. Guy R. 
Whitten, acting Commissioner of Maine, 
has already adopted this procedure and 
it worked well. 
Assigned Risk Plan Discussion 

Auto assigned risk plans are now 
effective in twenty states. R. C. Mead, 
actuary of the State Form Mutual of 
Bloomington, Ill., was fearful that some 
states would extend their scope to em- 
brace disabled veterans. He said: “Be- 
cause of this trend, already indicated in 
two states, and because the problem will 
become bigger as time goes on,’ I think 
that some of the companies may be 
forced to take underwriting action to 
keep their experience on such risks 
within limits. Thus they will not be 
quite as willing as they are now to ac- 
cept disabled veterans at normal rates.” 

Hubert W. Yount, who is vice presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual, did not see eye to 
eve with Mr. Mead. He felt that two 
separate and distinct problems were in- 
volved (1) an industry problem on ac- 
ceptance of the disabled as normal risks, 
and (2) assigned risk plans. He said: 
“None of us like assigned risk plans. 
We would like to do without them... . 
Original question before this committee, 
as I see it, is to make certain that re- 
turning war veterans can get insurance 
at normal rates and not be_ kicked 
around.” 

Mr. Mead’s further suggestion at this 
point was that the companies should ap- 
point an assigned risk committee to aid 
the Commissioners’ committee in achiev- 
ing uniformity in these plans wherever 
they are in effect. After some discussion 
it was felt that this step was premature. 

Final decision was reached when 
Chairman Bowles proposed that a sub- 
committee be appointed by the Com- 
missioners to assist Messrs. Spottke, 
Gruhn and Mead, representing their re- 
spective groups, in drawing up a resolu- 
tion for individual Commissioners’ use. 





course, the existing shortages of person- 
nel at home offices which cramp the 
company’s style in compilation of statis- 
tics. With. this in mind Joseph F. Col- 
lins, rating bureau chief, New York De- 
partment, declared that the proposed 
later date of filing—May 15, 1946—of 
the expense breakdown report was con- 
sidered because of this very situation. 
Furthermore, in his opinion, the com- 
panies need more time to familiarize 
themselves with the new blank. 

A, N. Guertin, actuary, New Jersey 
Department, wanted to know when the 
blank would be put in the hands of the 
NAIC committee on blanks for its 
necessary .study and approval. Chair- 
man Hodges told him that it is not ready 
to be submitted, and Commissioner Gibbs 
joined with him in saying, “Once we 
have determined what we think will be 
reasonable requirements, then the me- 
chanics of the blanks will be passed 
along to the blanks committee. 

Mr, Guertin closed this phase of the 
discussion by urging: “It will help us if 
your committee will outline a statement 
of principles and objectives sought in 
the breakdown of expenses. This will 
facilitate our preparation of the proper 
form,” 


Late Developments in NAIC 


Among the developments at the clos- 
ing session of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, the ques- 
tion of a successor to the late C. W. 
Hobbs, the Commissioners’ representa- 
tive on the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, was referred to the 
executive committee. 

Study looking toward a uniform plan 
for writing assigned automobile risks is 
to continue under chairmanship of Di- 
rector Parkinson, Illinois. 4 

A resolution *commending the carriers 
for public service in steps taken to pro- 
vide automobile insurance for disabled 
.persons, was approved. 
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A.&H. Loss Ratio Experience Sought 


Zone 4 Commissioners Press Companies for This Data; Dis- 
cuss Uniform Group A. & H. Law; Endorse Official Guide, 
Simplified Medical Form; Guertin Highspots N. J. Bill 


That the Commissioners are concerned 
over loss adjustment methods of acci- 
dent and health companies and the low 
loss ratios. now prevailing in this field 
was indicated on Tuesday at the Com- 
modore, New York, when the A. & H. 
main committee and sub-committees de- 
voted much of their meeting to this sub- 
ject. Sentiment among committee mem- 
bers appeared divided as to whether the 
proposed request for experience on 
policy forms, earned premiums, incurred 
losses and loss ratios, should not be de- 
ferred until July 1, 1945, because of the 
present personnel shortages at company 
home offices. But Albert Burger, Minne- 
sota Department deputy, giving the 
viewpoint of Zone 4 (embracing eight 
mid-west states) insisted that the Com- 
missioners should be entitled to the 
knowledge of what the experience is on 
A. & H. (all types including Group) 
from the companies’ own records. Zone 
4 is willing, according to Mr. Burger, to 
give the companies until July 1, 1945, to 
make this filing and he hoped that Com- 
missioners of other zones would request 
similar information from the companies. 

Admittedly, Mr. Burger said Zone 4 
was particularly anxious to find out why 
there are so many exclusions in A. & H. 
policies, especially the limited forms. 

H. R. Gordon Sees Hardship on Cos. 


Harold R. Gordon, managing director, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, giving the attitude as to this fil- 
ing of his member companies, said: “Tt 
is my belief that this will cause consid- 
erable additional work especially for 
those companies using Holleriths. Some 
companies do have a_ separation by 
policy forms but others do not. The 
question arises as to what real value 
this information will have.” Mr. Gordon 
said that one present employment con- 
ditions A. & H. loss ratios are low but 
it was his guess that they were soon 
due for an upward turn. 

Later in the discussion, when pressed 
by N. P. Parkinson, Illinois Director of 
Insurance, Mr. Gordon agreed that his 
companies could furnish the desired ex- 
perience by lines according to policy 
form. However, he hoped that the Com- 
missioners would be as considerate as 
possible as to their filing date in view 
of personnel shortages. 

Other Participants 

Participants in this discussion also 
included W. Clement Stone, president, 
Combined Mutual Casualty’ of Illinois, 
whose company is now seeking admis- 
sion to New York State; Frank Lang, 
research director, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, who sug- 
gested that possibly the comprehensive 
A. & H. experience study compiled by 
Ralph Blanchard, Columbia University, 
for the Social Security Board, might be 
helpful; Albert Pike, assistant actuary, 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
who said life companies were interested 
from the Group insurance angle. “It 
will be a real burden to break down the 
Group business by lines,” he declared, 
“as even company home offices have dis- 
continued such breakdowns for the dura- 
tion.” 

Among others who spoke were Ralph 
F. Knudsen, deputy Commissioner of 
Iowa, and Commissioner Forbes, Michi- 
gan, who said in part: “We’re concerned 
over this problem from the point of 
view of complaints received by our De- 
partment.” He felt that 90% of the A. 
& H. writing companies had good claim 
settlement practices but 10% of them, 
with poor reputation for claim payments, 
were responsible for the complaints. 
And those companies seemed to be the 
ones who are writing limited and re- 
stricted policies. To get at the bottom 
of these complaints, Mr. Forbes is 


anxious to have a clear-cut picture of 
company loss experience. 


Uniform Group A. & H. Ins. Law 


Consideration of the committees was 
also directed to the recommendation for 
a uniform model Group A. & H. insur- 
ance law. Harold R. Gordon explained 
that this dated back to the Guertin 
model bill adopted in 1937-38 which 
formed the basis for the Group A. & H. 
section of the New York revised insur- 
ance code and the New Jersey law. A. 
N. Guertin, actuary, New Jersey De- 
partment, spoke up and said that it had 
been necessary to make certain changes 
in this law. “We may have to tinker 
with the language for another year,” he 
said, “but will be glad to submit our 
amendments to this committee.” How- 
ever, the committeemen decided that this 
problem should hold over until the next 
annual meeting of the association. 

Parkinson Reports on Official Guide 

Reporting for Sub-committee No. 1, 
Director Parkinson centered attention 
on the Official A. & H..Guide which 
became effective last July 1. At a re- 
cent meeting of his committee it was 
agreed that it should be the policy not to 
make any changes in the Guide oftener 
than once a year. Therefore, amend- 
ments which have been submitted and 
any new suggestions will not be passed 
upon until next June’s meeting. He 
promised that next March or April a 
committee meeting would be held at 
which consideration would be given to 
proposed amendments to the a This 
promise seemed to please A. N. Guer- 
tin, who had previously filed a long list 
of recommendations. 

Mr. Parkinson then read a resolution 
which recommended approval and en- 
dorsement of the shortened medical 
claim form which has been adopted by 
many companies, approved by the In- 
ternational Claim Association and the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. His thought was that this form 
should be given NAIC endorsement and 
that it should be recommended to all 
companies for use countrywide “as it has 
already greatly simplified claim  pro- 
cedure.” 

Viehmann on Misleading Names 

Commissioner Frank J. Viehmann of 
Indiana, chairman of Zone 4, reported 
on the use of misleading business titles 
by some companies—such terms as Gov- 
ernment, Government Employes, etc.— 
for soliciting of business through agen- 
cies and other selling organizations. He 
said that he had submitted a report on 
this situation to C. C. Fraizer, Nebraska 

(Turn back to Page 103) 


Group Life Definitions 
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term plan, as it has been successfully 
operated on the employer-employe basis, 
differs fundamentally from assessment 
insurance, but other types such as em- 
ploye association groups may not. Any 
extension of Group insurance to other 
types of groups should have prominently 
in mind the requirements necessary to 
avoid the difficulties encountered by the 
old assessment life insurance, the mem- 
orandum stated. These difficulties center 
around a gradually rising cost, imper- 
ceptible at first but gathering speed 
until, sooner or later, the insurance be- 
comes unattractive to new _ prospects. 
The principal characteristics which seem 
necessary to LIAA in order that Group 
insurance can avoid the same fate are: 

(1) The Group must be a single co- 
hesive whole, membership in which is 
based on some strong motive other than 
that of obtaining insurance, and such 
that the provision of insurance on a 
Grow basis is a natural outgrowth of 
the relationship of the members of the 
Group to each other. 

(2) There must be a steady stream of 
new entrants to the group, to offset the 
increasing age of those remaining and 
thus keep the average cost'of the insur- 
ance within reasonable limits. 

(3) There must be a single adminis- 
trative organization to act on behalf of 
the insured group without having to 
deal separately with a number of smaller 
units, thus losing the economies and 
underwriting safeguards of regular 
Group Life insurance. 

(4) There must be some mechanism 
for securing and maintaining the en- 
rollment in the insurance plan of at 
least 75% of those eligible, so as to avoid 
undue adverse selection. 

(5) There must be a reasonably sim- 
ple method by which the policyholder 
can collect from the insured members 
of the Group their contributions to the 
cost. 

(6) If at all possible, there should be 
some party other than the insured mem- 
ber to pay a portion of the premium, 
thus reducing the cost to the insured 
member and making the insurance more 
attractive to him, thereby assuring con- 
tinued participation in the plan. This 
is particularly true because the premium 
for Group Life term insurance increases 
with advancing age, and in order to 
secure and maintain a high percentage 
of enrollment, the cost to the younger 
members of the Group should be no 
more than the cost of similar insurance 
on an individual basis. 


The memorandum on the above matter 
was submitted to the Commissioners by 
Albert Pike, assistant actuary of Life 


‘Insurance Association of America and 


was referred to a new sub-committee 
consisting of Seth Thompson, Oregon, 
chairman; Charles R. Fischer, Iowa; 
and N. Parkinson, Illinois. 
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State Premium Taxes 
(Continued from Page 42) 


was recommended for considerat‘on by 
the Commissioners. 
State Line-up Relative to Life Insurance 
Premium Taxes 

A statement of the line-up of states 
relative to life insurance premium taxes 
as given out at the Commissioners con- 
vention in New York this week follows: 

“Assuming no legislation is enacted 
and that the prediction by Professors 
Dowling and Patterson as to what the 
Supreme Court will hold as to discrim- 
ination is correct, the states may be 
roughly divided into the following 
groups: 

| 


“States with premium tax on foreign 
companies only, or with a lower rate on 
domestics than foreign and which have 
no equalizing tax on domestics—i.e., 
states with statutes that would seem to 
be unc sap peewaigy 5 Alabama, Arizona, 
Florida, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, ‘ Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington. 

Il. 

“States open to auestion—i.e., states 
having no premium tax or a lower tax 
on domestics but which have other taxes 
applicable to domestics that might be 
held to make the over-all picture non- 
discriminatory: Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Kentucky, Missouri, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

“Oklahoma and Texas look more dis- 
criminatory than others in this group; 
also Ohio and Oregon perhaps might be 
included in Group I. 


III. 

“States that might possibly be open to 
question as to discrimination because of 
a reduction in rate for any company 
(fore'gn or domestic) having invest- 
ments in state because, in fact, domes- 
tics generally conform to get lower rate 
and foreign companies do not: Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana North Carolina. 

“Nevada, Utah and possibly California 
might be included in this group because 
of offset for property tax. 

IV. 

“The following states have no dis- 
crimination between domestic and for- 
eign companies: Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wyoming. 

“New Jersey and Connecticut are not 
considered in the above tabulation be- 
cause final conclusions as to retaliatory 
law have not yet been reached.” 


JULIAN, HOBBS MEMORIALS 


Memorial tributes were read at yes- 
terday’s closing session to the late 
Clarence W. Hobbs, the Commissioners’ 
special representative on compensation 
rating, and “Uncle” Frank Julian, Su- 
perintendent of Alabama, both of whom 
passed away since the annual meeting 
of the association. 





Dr. Leo Perlman 


(Continued from Page 105) 


years abroad with leading foreign in- 
surance companies in an executive ca- 
pacity. An actuary by training, he was 
director of the Municipal Insurance Co. 
of Prague before coming to America. 
This was one of the largest insurance 
companies in Czechoslovakia. He or- 
ganized the Trade Union Accident & 
Health Association of America several 
years ago in New York State, and also 
introduced the so-called 2% health and 
accident insurance plan which, report- 
edly, a number of old line companies are 
now using. In 1943 and 1944 the Trade 
Union has written $1,000,000 in premium 
and maintains a reinsurance arrange- 
ment with the National Casualty of Dc- 
troit. 
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Commissioners Endorse 
Legislative Proposal 


AT LONG EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Empower President Johnson to Give 
Legislative Effect to Plan or 
Make Necessary Changes 


During a long executive session of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners following the reading of 
Missouri Superintendent Edward L. 
Scheufler’s report as chairman of the 
executive committee at the general ses- 
sion Monday, which report dealt with 
the committee’s proposals on Federal 
legislation, the Commissioners passed a 
resolution empowering Minnesota Com- 
missioner Newell R. Johnson, as presi- 
dent of the Association, to take neces- 
sary steps to put the Commissioners’ 
proposals on Federal legislation into 
effect or to make any changes in line 
with those proposals. 

Thé resolution said, 
the necessity for immediate 
Congress, Newell R. Johnson, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, be and he is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to take such 
steps as in his judgment may be neces- 
sarv to translate into legislative effect 
the legislative proposal submitted to the 
Congress of the United States by the 
executive committee of the National 
Assoc ation of Insurance Commissioners 
(November, 1944) or any changes therein 
not inconsistent with the basic princi- 
ples thereot.” 


“That in view of 
action by 


Capt. Rickenbacker 


(Continued from Page 110) 
range bombing. In fact, he declared 
that the day will come when bombs will 
be set off from here into Germany or 
to any other part of the world without 
using ships or airplanes. “This is fan- 
tastic but it is happening at this very 
moment on the Continent,” he said. 

Comfortable Feeling With $1,000,000 

Life Insurance 

At the outset of his talk Captain 
Rickenbacker declared that he wanted 
to thank the insurance industry for giv- 
ing him pleasure and peace of mind 
under extraordinary circumstances. In 
1940 he applied for $1,000,000 of business 
life insurance and “after tremendous 
efforts we were able to get the coverage 
which was widely spread around among 
the companies.” The policy was not com- 
pleted until late in the fall of 1940. 
Shortly thereafter Mr. Rickenbacker 
was badly injured in the crack-up of an 
Eastern Air Lane passenger plane at 
Atlanta. He said: “I was pulled out in 
pieces after lying there for eight hours. 
They got me to the hospital where I 
died and came to life for ten days. Dur- 
ing one of my lucid moments that 
$1,000,000 policy came to mind. What a 
comfortable feeling it gave me, but I 
had to smile as I wondered what those 
insurance doctors must then be thinking 
as I lay presumably at death’s door. In 
a few days they arrived at the hospital 
and congregated outside my door—beg- 
ving for a look at me so that they 
could have the truth about my condi- 
tion.” 

The speaker said he later doubled the 
corporate policy through Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don and he his own personal life in- 
surance. Then came the crash in the 
Pacific when, on special military assign- 
ment, he and his party were almost 
given up for lost. “I again thought of 
my insurance and how I had doubled the 
coverage which, originally, the compan- 
ies had shown such hesitancy in issuing. 
However, when I returned to the United 
States after visiting the war zones I 
was glad to learn that they would issue 
more.” 

His Tribute to Reed Chambers 

Captain Rickenbacker also paid his 
respects to Reed M. Chambers, a Major 
in his World War I Squadron, who was 
present at the luncheon. He compli- 
mented ‘him for his skill as an aviation 
insurance underwriter but said that de- 





Miss Lillian Agugliaro, a clerk in The Prudential’s district office, Ralph Ave- 


nue, 


Brooklyn, and a talented artist, did an oil painting of the Rock of Gibraltar 


which she presented to the company at the home office in Newark recently. 


Shown, left to right, are: 


R, M. Wickham, 


assistant manager of Division B; 


Executive Vice President Carrol M. Shanks, Miss Agugliaro; George J. Schneider, 


superintendent of Brooklyn No, 11 


field personnel. 


district, 


and Lindner, supervisor of 





close war association, Major 
organization, the United 
State Aviation Underwriters “hasn't 
written a dime of Eastern Air Lines’ 
insurance because he couldn’t see eye to 
eve with me on what I figured the insur- 
ance should cost—and I didn’t blame 
him.” 

Superintendent Dineen also spoke of 
Reed Chambers and his partner, David 
C. Beebe, in his introduction of Captain 
Rickenbacker. He recalled a Congres- 
sional hearing in Washington some 
months ago at which Chambers and 
Beebe were on the griddle and he sat 
back and watched them function. Said 
the Superintendent: “Neither of them 
were a bit abashed. Thev displayed per- 
fect teamwork in answering all kinds of 
auestions regarding aviation insurance. 
When they got all through they had 
demonstrated that regulation is quite 
important but so also is leaving people 
alone to run their affairs.” 

Mrs. J. Herbert Graves, wife of the 
Arkansas Commissioner, sang two patri- 
otic numbers just before Captain Ricken- 
backer was introduced, facing the large 
throng with poise and bearing. Special 
guests at the luncheon were Army offi- 
cers of the State War Inspection Serv- 
ice who were fittingly introduced by Su- 
perintendent Dineen. 


spite their 
Chambers’ 





Retaliatory Laws 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Georgia 
Prior to the year 1944, the state of 
Georgia has not endeavored to retaliate 
against other states. The state is now 
attempting to require companies to pay 
the same taxes, fees and other charges 
which the foreign state of the company’s 
domicile requires of Georgia companies. 
The companies have been paying the 
taxes required under protest. There 
have been no legal actions commenced 
so far. The Commissioner states that 
the tax laws of Georgia are antiquated 
and unlike those of other states. 
ho 
Idaho has no Retaliation Laws. 
Illinois 
The Illinois Department states that 
the Federal Life Insurance Company, an 
Illinois insurance company, has been un- 
able to get into the state of Wisconsin. 
The same comment is made with refer- 
ence to the Mid States Insurance Com- 
pany. The Commissioner further states 
that the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company of Bloomington, 
Illinois has been doing business in the 


state of Wisconsin; that legal proceed- 
ings are now pending in the courts with 
reference to tax matters, and that the 
state of Wisconsin has refused to re- 
new the company’s licenses. Illinois also 
complains that the All States Insurance 
Company and the All States Fire Insur- 
ance Company have had applications 
pending for admission to the state of 
Massachusetts for some three vears; 
that the license has not been denied, 
however, they have not been issued. 
Indiana 
Indiana states that the Emmco Insur- 
ance Company of South Bend, Indiana, 
which writes fire coverages, has been 
unable to get into the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Kansas 
The state of Kansas reports that the 
Department retaliates only with refer- 
ence to taxes, fees and deposits. The 
state has not experienced any difficulty 
with reference to the Retaliatory Laws. 
Louisiana 
The Secretary of State, of Louisiana 
reports that he is now on the job and 
will make a report at a later time. 
Maine 
The state of Maine reports no diffi- 
culty in the enforcement of its Retalia- 
tory Laws. 
Maryland 
The state of Maryland reports no 
difficulty with other states with refer- 
ence to the enforcement of Retaliatory 
Laws. The law is being applied with 
reference to aggregate charges. The 
Commissioner suggests that retaliation 


should be made permissible rather than . 


mandatory. 
Michigan 
The state of Michigan reports that it 
has experienced no difficultv in the ap- 
plication of the Retaliatory Statutes. 
Mississippi 
The Retaliatory Statute of Mississippi 
was enacted in 1942, and the Insurance 
Department reports that same has been 
applied only with reference to non- 
resident brokers. 
Nebraska 
The state of Nebraska has experienced 
no difficulty in the application of its Re- 
taliatory Laws. The laws are applied 
chiefly as respects licenses, taxes and 


fees. 
Nevada 

The Retaliatory Law that formerly 
obtained in the state of Nevada was re- 
nealed in 1941. The state now has no 
Retaliatory Laws. 

New Hampshire 

New Hampshire applies the retaliatory 

provisions with respect to deposits and 


bonds; and also with respect to taxes 
and fees. The state has experienced no 
difficulty in this’ connection. 
New Jersey 
The state of New Jersey recently 
amended the Retaliatory Laws so that 
the law does not now apply to restric- 
tions on the kinds of business that may 
be done in the state. 
North Carolina 
The Retaliatory Laws of North Caro- 
lina have been applied to licenses, fees 
and taxes and to non-resident brokers. 
There has been little or no difficulty 
in the application. 
North Dakota 
North Dakota has applied retaliation 
as to non-resident agents and_ brokers 


licenses. 
Ohio 


Ohio reports that the only difficulty 
encountered with reference to the ap- 
plication of Retaliatory Laws is with 
reference to “penalties, obligations and 
prohibitions.” The Commissioner re- 
ferred to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws of Ohio which prohibit all com- 
panies, foreign and domestic, from writ- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation coverage 
in the state of Ohio. The Commissioner 
also referred to the proposition that 
New Jersey did not permit the writing 
of personal floater policies. 


Oregon 
The Retaliatory Laws of Oregon are 
mandatory only as effects “other obliga- 
tions and prohibitions.” Otherwise, the 
laws are permissive. 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania has retaliated as against 
Ohio companies writing Workmen’s 
Compensation in Pennsylvania. Under 
Ohio law, no insurance company is per- 
mitted to write Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. There is a state fund for that pur- 
pose. Ohio does authorize its domestic 
companies to write Workmen’s Compen- 
sation outside of Ohio, but does not 
permit such companies to write such 
coverage within the state. As a result 
of this situation, Ohio has experienced 
difficulty with several states including 
Vermont and New Jersey. However, 
since the amendment of the New Jersey 
law noted above, New Jersey now per- 
mits Ohio to write Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in that state. 
Rhode Island 
Rhode Island reports that other states 
have cooperated freely, and that it has 
experienced no difficulty in the applica- 
tion of the Retaliatory Laws. 
Tennessee 
Tennessee reports difficulties with 
Kentucky with reference to non-resident 
agents and brokers. 
Texas 
The state of Texas retaliates concern- 
ing taxes and fees on an aggregate 
basis in all states except South Dakota, 
Utah, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Wisconsin. The Texas Department says 
that in the states last named, retaliation 
is on a fee by fee basis. The state also 
requires certain deposits to be made by 
California and Delaware companies. 
Vermont 
Vermont reports difficulty with Ohio 
with reference to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Underwriters. Reference is made 
to the comment under “Pennsylvania.” 
Virginia 
The state of Virginia also reports diffi- 
culty with reference to Ohio companies 
writing Workmen’s Compensation. It 
has been decided, however. that Virginia 
laws do not require retaliation as against 
Ohio companies writing such coverage. 
Washington 
Washington reports no difficulty in 
the application of the Retaliatory laws. 
West Virginia 
Section 3278 of the insurance laws of 
the state of West Virgin‘a vests discre- 
tion in the Insurance Department, or 
Commissioner, with reference to the 
application of retaliatory provisions. 
, Wisconsin 
The state of Wisconsin has applied 
the Retaliatory law with respect to 
taxes, licenses and fees, and reports that 
no problems have been encountered. 
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Julius Selling Agency 
Anniversary Luncheon 


AGENCY COMPLETES 3RD YEAR 


State Mutual President G. A. White and 
Supt. of Agencies R. H. Denny 
Among Those Present 








The Julius Selling Agency, State Mu- 
tual Life, 12 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, celebrated its third anniver- 
sary with a luncheon last week at Res- 
taurant Champs Elysees. George Avery 
White, president of the State Mutual 
and Robert H. Denny, superintendent 
of agencies, were among those present: 
30th Mr. White and Mr. Denny pa‘d 
tribute to Mr. Selling for the progress 
and the high standine the agency has 
achieved under Mr. Selling’s direction. 

General Agent Julius Selling outlined 
some of the highspots in the agency’s 
erowth since its inception in November, 
1941, when the agency was in thirty-sec- 
ond place among all agencies of the 
company. In 1942 the agency jumped 
to seventeenth position and to seventh 
in 1943 and reported an increase of 
100% in paid-for business. For Novem- 
ber of this year the Julius Selling 
agency was in seventh place for the 
year and showed a gain of 25% over 
the corresponding period of last year. 
One of the interesting aspects of 
the agency’s remarkable growth is that 
the production volume does not contain 
any Pension Trust business. The agency 
has under contract about ninety agents 
and brokers, of which eighteen are fu'l- 
time producers. 

Harold N. Sloane, assistant manager, 
J. A. McNulty Agency, The Prudential, 
who coached Mr. Selling in the Ameri- 
can principles of life insurance when Mr. 
Selling first arrived in this country in 
1935, was also a guest at the luncheon. 
Fred M. Selling, son of Julius Sell- 
ing, a member of the Julius Selling 
Agency, is on leave of absence while 
serving im the armed forces. 





Louisville General Agent 





E. RANDOLPH HARRISON 


E. Randolph Harrison has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. at Louisville, effec- 
tive December 1. He has had nineteen 
years’ experience in the life insurance 
business, mostly in New York City, as 
agent, supervisor, assistant general 
agent and home office field assistant. He 
returned to Louisville in February, 1942, 
as an independent life insurance broker 
specializing in estate planning. 

Mr. Harrison attended University of 
Louisville, University of Virginia; and 
New York University, commerce depart- 
ment, Life Insurance Training School 
under Griffin M. Lovelace, vice presi- 
dent, New York Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Harrison is the son of the late 





William H. Harrison former president 
of Bethel College, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies Connecticut Mutual, 
and vice president and director of agen- 
cies Atlantic Life. 





WITH TRAVELERS 25 YEARS 

William H. Kelton, assistant actuary 
of the Travelers life actuarial depart- 
ment, last week observed his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the company. Mr. 
Kelton joined the company in 1919 and 
was appointed assistant actuary in 1925. 


LOUIS RAYMAN DEAD 

Louis Rayman, president of the 
Agents Trading Co. of New York for 
several years past, died suddenly a few 
weeks ago. He had been in the life 
insurance business for twenty years, 
having started in the old Louis Lane 
Agency. 


MUTUAL LIFE DIVIDENDS 
The amount allotted for dividends to 
policyholders by Mutual Life of New 
York in 1945 is $14,400,000 which is $1,- 
200,000 more than the $13,200,000 allotted 
in 1944. 





E. A. REES RESIGNS 





For Nine Years Has Been in Charge 
of American National’s 
Industrial Agencies 
E. A. Rees, vice president, American 
National, Galveston, Tex., has resigned 
as vice president in charge of Industrial 
agencies, becoming effective January 1, 

1945. 

During the nine years in which he 
has been in charge of the Industrial 
department of the company its total 
volume of Industrial business has in- 


Ordinary 126%. 


146%, and 


creased 





"I hear the wars practically over,..back home !” 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at 
home to feel that the war’s almost won, 
the way the good news has been pouring in. 


But the war’s not over for him—not by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 


What about you? 


This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s still your war, 


and it still costs a lot. 


So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 
it hurts, and get yourself a hundred-dollar 


Don’t “let George do it’—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they’ll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first. 





After all, you’re safe and sound and home. 


you, isn’t it? 


That’s worth another hundred-dollar bond to 


Buy at least one extra 100 War Bond today | 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Johnson & Higgins Advertising in 
Magazines of National Circulation 


innovations in the insur- 
field which has at- 
attention has been 
Johnson & Higgins, 
appearing in Time, 
Fortune and Dun’s 
Review. Oldest existing insurance brok- 
erage concern in the United States, 
and now on eve of its centenary, John- 
— & Higgins has headquarters in New 
York City and branches throughout this 
country and Canada. 

At various times there has been some 


One of the 
ance advertising 
tracted nation-wide 
the advertising of 
insurance’ brokers, 


Business Week, 


gainer from the advertising is the in- 
surance brokerage industry as a whole. 
Letters received by Johnson & Higgins 
from people in all divisions of the in- 
surance industry indicate the latter’s 
widespread belief in the sincerity of 
Johnson & Higgins in this advertising 
and in the aid it has given the industry. 

Advertising counsel for Johnson & 
Higgins in this national magazine cam- 
paign is G. Munro Hubbard, who acts 
as an independent consultant. The ac- 
count is placed and serviced by Doremus 











When you buy your business insurance 
through brokers, you are served by men with 
no axe to grind—but yours. They are at all 
times your representatives, free to buy from 
one company —or from many companies— 
as your needs require. 


They can comb the insurance markets of the 
country—or the world, if necessary—to find 
the most comprehensive and economical 
coverage in any line. To meet your indi- 
vidual requirements, they may suggest a 
dozen revisions in the contracts submitted 
by the insurance companies. They repre- 
sent you in collecting claims. They work to 
reduce your hazards, wherever possible 
—and thereby lower your insurance costs. 
And their compensation is not an extra fee 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 


HAVANA 


NO AXE TO GRIND 
—bul yours 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1345 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 Watt STREET: New Yor«K 5 


for Commer 


from you, but a brokerage paid by the in- 
surance companies. 


With a full knowledge of insuratice customs, 
contracts and markets—based on almost a 
century of experience—Johnson & Higgins 
act as buyers of insurance for substantial 
firms and corporations. There are many prac- 
tical advantages in their service. If you would 
like to have the story 
in greater detail, we 
invite you to write for 
a brochure entitled, 
“No Axe to Grind.” 
* * 7 
In insurance bro- 
kerage—it costs no 


more to have the best. _LET US SEND YOU THIS BROCHURE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER 
WINNIPEG 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


and Indusby 





Bisyors of Insur 


LOS ANGELES 











advertising by insurance brokerage con- 
cerns, chiefly in the insurance press 
and generally in a limited fashion, but 
until Johnson & Higgins began its na- 
tional advertising campaign no other 
insurance brokerage office had under- 
taken a continuous campaign in maga- 
zines of national circulation. 
Motivation of This Campaign 
Johnson & Higgins started this cam- 
paign three years ago. An interesting 
aspect is that the advertising copy is 
not chiefly a sales appeal to buy insur- 
ance through Johnson & Higgins. Presi- 
dent W. H. LaBoyteaux of Johnson & 
Higgins and his associates have been 
motivated by the belief that the real 
function of the broker has not been cor- 
rectly understood, and by the hope that 
through this advertising a clearer con- 
ception of what an insurance brokerage 
house can do for its clientele will be 
secured by the entire business, indus- 
trial and banking worlds. In brief, the 


& Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Hubbard is a former president of 
Doremus & Co. 

In addition to the advertising, J. & H. 
have gotten out a number of booklets 
on the same theme, one called “No Axe 
to Grind—But Yours” and _ another, 

Suver Beware.” A third is explained 
by the title, “Case Histories From the 
Notebook of a Buyer.” 

An example of the advertising appears 
on this page. 





Commissioners 


(Continued from Page 50) 
industry, committees of the NAIC or 
individual commissioners, to prepare 
and submit for your consideration a 
revised agreement and a definition of 
fire, marine and casualty insurance pro- 
vided the NAIC agrees with its com- 
mittee that the work incident to such 


FIRE AND MARINE COMMITTEE 


Regulation and Question Whether Fire 
and Extended Coverage Is Single 
Contract Discussed 


The fire and marine insurance commit- 
tee of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners met Monday morn- 
ing at the Hotel Commodore under the 
chairmanship of Commissioner J. Roth 
Crabbe of Ohio to discuss several mat- 
ters but no final action was taken. Uni- 
form standard fire forms for farm risks 
was one proposal made to the commit- 
tee. A few states now have such a form. 
Commissioner Charles Harrington of 
Massachusetts opposed the idea of uni- 
form statutory forms, believing that mere 
Insurance Department approval is pref- 
erable as it avoids the necessity of leg- 
islative action, which is often difficult 
to secure, whenever changes are deemed 
desirable, 

There was brief discussion on whether 
fire and extended coverage constitutes a 
single or a divisable contract. Practices 
with respect to this matter vary in dif- 
ferent states and the committee ex- 
pressed the opinion there should be uni- 
form treatment of the public in all states. 
It was pointed out that in case of an ex- 
tended coverage loss in some states an 
assured has to pay both fire and extended 
coverage premiums to have his policy 
reinstated to the original amount of the 
policy while in others he has to pay only 
an extended coverage premium, the fire 
part of the contract being considered 
not to have been reduced by the loss. 
The committee will give the problem fur- 
ther study. 

In his committee report to the con- 
vention Thursday Commissioner Crabbe 
said that the question of the divisibility 
of fire and extended coverage contract 
as relates to settlement of losses and 
reinstatement of contract after loss was 
referred to a subcommittee for further 
study. 

Commissioner Harrington spoke on 
rate regulation, declaring: that states 
without it should be concerned with un- 
regulated competition and their commis- 
sioners must assume obligation for the 
regulation of rates. He will seek to have 
the next legislature in Massachusetts 
pass a bill providing for proper atid-ade- 
quate rate regulation. In this corinection 
he drew the attention of the committee 
members to a formula for fire rating 
prepared in 1921 by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, He 
said the recommendations are still wor- 
thy of study particularly as fire rating 
will more prominently figure in the activ- 
ities of the commissioners in the future. 
There is a definite need, he said, for 
scientific bases for rating in the states. 





Al Butler Complimented 


Albert N. Butler, vice president of 
Corroon & Reynolds companies, who 
was chairman of the committee which 
staged the big luncheon party on Mon- 
day in New York for the visiting in- 
surance commissioners, received plenty 
of compliments for his smooth handling 
of the many details, in which he was 
ably assisted by his Helen 
Jackson, 
Dineen of New York, the host commis- 
sioner, gave him a brand new designa- 
tion: that of “the former insurance 
man,” because he had given so much 
time to the successful staging of this 
affair. 


secretary, 





ST. PAUL PICKED FOR 1945 
The commissioners association 
week selected St. Paul, Minn., for the 
1945 annual convention which will be 
held sometime the early part of June. 


this 





preparation would be conducive to a 
worthwhile result.” 

The committee also recommended re- 
vision or elimination of Section 4 of 
Article 2 because it might be interpreted 
as in restraint of trade and therefore 
in conflict with Federal laws. This sec- 
tion binds general agents, managers and 
agents to observe regulations in relation 
with other companies. 


At one point Superintendent. 


Fail to Approve Motion 
For State Rating Law: 


Superintendent Edward L. Scheufle: 
of Missouri, chairman of the executiv: 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, reported 
at the final session of the convention 
Thursday that a subcommittee would 
give “further study” to the question 
whether the NAIC should request states 
not now having fire and casualty rating 
laws to adopt at least the minimum 
provisions giving the insurance depart- 
ment heads right to approve or disap- 
prove rates. Commissioner James M 
McCormack of Tennessee, chairman of 
the subcommittee, had asked the rates 
and rating organization committee to 
have a meeting Wednesday to consider 
that question. i 

This meeting, held Wednesday, heard 
Commissioner McCormack and _ others 
request that the NAIC declare in prin- 
ciple for some sort of rate regulation 
in the many states where it does not 
now exist, so as to strengthen the Fed- 
eral legislative proposals that regulation 
of insurance, including rates, be left to 
the states. However, Superintendent 
Robert E. Dineen of New York, a state 
with rate regulation, persistently op- 
posed a vote on the original motion or 
any of the substitute motions and 
finally, after some sharp debate, the 
committee went into executive session. 

The final report, that the matter 
needed further study, was adopted over 
the objections of Commissioner McCor- 
mack. While Superintendent Dineen de- 
clined to give in detail in public his 
reasons for opposing the original motion 
it was gathered from remarks he did 
make that he considered such action 
premature and should not be made until 
an exhaustive study of individual state 
rating requirements had been made. 





War Inspection Officials 


Meet with Commissioners 


High officers in the State War In- 
spection Service, headed by Col. John B. 
Warden, appeared at the meeting of the 
fire prevention committee of the Com- 
missioners Wednesday and reported the 
progress which has been made through- 
out the United States relative to guard- 
ing plants saboteurs and other enemies 
of the war effort. It was suggested that 
the interest of casualty insurance men 
be obtained in machinery safety activity. 

Officers with Col. Warden at the meet- 
ing rank high in Service Command. They 
were Col. Thomas A. Donnelly and 
Lieutenant Colonels Harold Thompson, 
William Pierce and Paul Sheehan. 


REELECT PULBROOK CHAIRMAN 


Elects Philip d’Ambrumenil 
Deputy Chairman; Both 

Well Known Here 

At a meeting held by Lloyd’s this 
week Sir Eustace Ralph Pulbrook was 
re-elected chairman. Philip d’Ambru- 
menil was elected deputy chairman. 
Latter has been an underwriting mem- 
ber at Lloyd’s since 1912 and is also a 
Lloyd’s broker. He was first elected to 
the Committee of Lloyd’s in 1929, and 
he received the Gold Medal for Distin- 
guished Services to Lloyd’s in 1943. Mr. 
d’Ambrumenil, together with Charles S. 
Hutchinson of the Lloyd’s staff, came 
to New York in 1919 in connection with 
the creation of Lloyd’s American Trust. 

A picture of Chairman Pulbrook and 
Deputy Chairman d’Ambrumenil will be 
found on the editorial page of this paper. 





Lloyd’s 


RETALIATORY LEGISLATION 


Report of laws and legislation com- 
mittee of commissioners, C. C. Fraizer, 
chairman, said of retaliatory legislation 
that it was consensus of the committee 
that uniformity in legislation, and, par- 
ticularly, uniformity in departmental in- 
terpretations should be encouraged. 
Committee suggests there is room for 
improvement ‘and expresses the hope 
“that all items and matters of friction 
be eliminated in so far as possible.” 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY 
FLOATER INSURANCE 


—a boon to some brokers 


—lost business to others 


Brokers are finding that Personal Property Floater Insur- 


ance serves well as an opening wedge to many new accounts. 


Do you know how to capitalize on this new form of cover- 
age? Do you know how to protect your accounts under the 
new conditions created by PPF? 


Call on us for the real facts. Ask for Mr. Kefer. 
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LONDON & 
_ LANCASHIRE - 


INSURANCE CO. ‘ 
LTD. 


44444444444 


The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (fire Dept, 
Safeguard Insurance Company 
Orient Insurance Company 

. 

W 

Ww 

Departmental Offices at 
Hartford, New York, 


Chicago and San Francisco 
W 


A group of Companies under 
capable management offering a 
complete and dependable country- 
wide service to local Agents 
and Brokers. 
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